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" Fob though wo CHiristians do continually aspire and pant after 
the Land of PromisH; yet it will lie a token of God's favouf 
(owvrda us, in onr joumeyinga throngh the world's wildoruess, to 
have our eUobs and garmeats (I mean tliose of our frail bodu 
little worn or impaired." Bacok. 



I'If it is a desirable thing to posseas health of body 
f-md mind, it must be a useful thing to explain the 
principles which contribute to both. The difliciilty 
which 1 have found in treating this subject, arises 
from its interestiiig very diiferent classes of readers. 
A style which would suit the one, would be ill 
adapted to the other. There is a risk, on this hond^ 
of entering too deeply into physiology for the general 
reader, or that, of being accounted shallow by the 
learned. Of the two dangers, on the present occasion, 
I have steered nearest tlie second. I have written to 
instruct the unlearned; and am content to skioi the 
surface of knowledge. But the cream often lies upon 
the surface; and superficial books, if they convey 
sound information, commonly prove the most useful. 



IV PREFACE. 

My design has been to bring together and to 
explain the rules which should guide us in respect 
to Diet, Exercise, Sleep, Bathing, Clothing, 
Choice of Residence. To these I have joined 
some observations respecting Health of Mind. 
For the maintenance, however, of health, both of 
mind and body, other physical rules must be attended 
to, which I have thought it best to exclude entirely 
from this treatise, and have put together in a separate 
volume*. 

I shall not detain the reader further, than prefa- 
torily to lay in his way the following passage from 
Lord Bacon, which, as it contains some most useful 
thoughts upon the subjects he is about to study, so 
does it create a certainty that three of the following 
pages shall be valuable, and to the purpose. 

" There is a wisdom in this beyond the rules of 
physic : a matfs own observation, what he finds good 
'of and what he finds hurt of, is the best physic to 
preserve health. But it is a safer conclusion to say, 
This agreeth not well with me, therefore I will not 
continue it; than this, I find no offence in this, 
therefore I may use it. For strength of nature in 

* ^ Management of the Organs of Digestion, in Health and in 
Disease.'* London: Parker. 1837* 
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lUtb passeth over many excesses, which are owing 
a man till his age. Discern of the coming-on of 
years, and think not to do the same things still ; for 
age will not be defied. Beware of sudden change 
in any great point of diet, and if necessity enforce 
it, fit the rest to it. For it is a secret both in nature 
and state, that it is safer to change many things than 
one. Examine thy customs of diet, sleep, exercise, 
apparel, and the like; aad try in anything thou 
shah judge hurtful, to discontinue it by little and 
little; but so as if thou dost find any inconvenience 
by the change, thou come back to it again ; for it is 

,rd to distinguish that which is generally held good 
■od wholesome, fi-om that which is good particularly, 
and fit for tbine own body. To he free-minded, and 
cheerfully-disposed at hours of meat, and of sleep, 
and of exercise, is one of the best precepts of long J 
lasting. 

" As for the passions and studies of the mindj 
avoid envy, anxious fears, anger, fretting inwardly 
subtile and knotty inquisitions, joys and exhilara- 
tions in excess, sadness not communicated. Enter-J 
tain hopes, mirtli rather than joy, variety of delight* 
rather than surfeit of them ; wonder and admiratioaj 
and therefore novelties; studies that fill the miiK 
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with splendid and illustrious objects, as histories, 
fables, and contemplations of nature. ♦♦*♦♦♦ 
If you make physic too familiar, it will make no 
extraordinary effect when sickness cometh. I com- 
mend rather some diet for certain seasons, than 
frequent use of physic, except it be grown into a 
custom. For those diets alter the body more, and 
trouble it less. Despise no new accident in your 
body, but ask opinion of it. In sickness, respect 
health principally ; and in health, action. For those 
that put their bodies to endure in health, may, in 
most sicknesses which are not very sharp, be cured 
only with diet and tendering. Celsus would never 
have spoken it as a physician, had he not been a wise 
man withsd, when he giveth it for one of the great 
precepts of health and lasting, that a man do vary 
and interchange contraries, but with an inclination 
to the more benign extreme: use fasting and full 
eating, but rather full eating ; watching and sleep, 
but rather sleep; sitting and exercise, but rather 
exercise ; and the like. So shall nature be cherished, 
and yet taught masteries. Physicians are some of 
them so pleasing and comformable to the humours 
of the patient, as they press not the true cure of the 
disease ; and some othera are so regular in proceed- 
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ing according to art for the disease, as they respect 
not sufficiently the condition of the patient. Take 
one of a middle temper ; or, if it may not be found 
in one man, combine two of either sort ; and forget 
not to call as well the best acquainted with your body, 
as the best reputed of for his faculty.^ 



H. M. 



19, George Street, Hanover Square, 
Febrxtary 1, 1838. 
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" Doctor, no physicking. We are, as I already told you, a machine 
made to live. We are organized for that purpose, and such is our 
nature. Do not counteract the living principle. Let it alone ; leave 
it tlie liberty of defending itself, —it will do better than your drugs," 

Thb Emperor Napoleon. 
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IfJTRODDCTION. 

DIVERSITIES OF CONSTITUTION. 

i the present volume is intended to give an account 
F the influences which contribute to the Maintenance 
'. Health, it may not be inappropriate to prefix to it 
I examination of the varieties of health ; and to 
scribe, introdnctorily, the most remarkable diffe- 
i of constitution displayed by individuals, who 
are in the enjoyment of perfect health, or, more gene- 
rally, who are not labouring under present disease. In 
medicine and surgery it is found to be of supreme 
importance to attend to many of the distinctions which 
this inquiry elicits. A thorough knowledge of the 
inward changes which constitute diseases, and a fami- 
liarity with their symptoms and ordinary progress, are 
of limited use to a physician, unless combined with a 
discrimination of the mental and physical peculiarities 
which individualize his patients. It is presumable 
that rules of Hygihte demand the same adaptation to 
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K articular cases, and an equally refined study of tlie ^^H 
Brieties of the human constitution. ^^H 



25 INTRODUCTION. 

A subject of such extensive practical interest was 
not likely to escape the early attention of physicians. 
Accordingly, at the origin of medicine as a science, the 
leading facts of this branch of study were diligently 
and carefully noted. The subject has not, however, 
been followed out with the success that has attended 
other researches nearly allied to it. The distinctions 
which the Greek physicians observed, have indeed, as 
successive theories have risen and fallen, been made the 
themes of different hypothetical explanations : but 
the essence of our knowledge remains nearly the same, 
and is not found to have undergone any important 
alteration in the writings or through the labours of 
modem physiologists. 

The unprogressive state of this branch of physio- 
logical study is not attributable to want of cultivators. 
Many, especially during the last half century, have 
laboured to recast the theory of constitutional diver- 
sities, trying to base it upon new grounds, and to 
divest it of the vagueness which it has hitherto pre- 
sented. The ill-success of these attempts appears to 
me to have been owing to inquirers having sought in 
the subject more than it contains, neglecting the 
observation of superficial but determinable differences, 
in the endeavour to establish profound and scientific, 
but (as far as Hygiene is concerned,) unreal dis- 
tinctions. It is very possible, indeed, that some of 
the differences here alluded to, — which, as a class, 
modern theorists are disposed to slight, but which I 
believe the likeliest to yield practical conclusions, — 
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may, in the end, be found not to deserve serious 
consideration ; and to be as arbitrary, in relation to 
health, as the shape of the features, or trifling dit 
ferences in stature; and to bave an accidental and 
occasional association only with constitutional strength 
or weakness. Should this prove to be the case, I 
shall yet hope to have succeeded in placing the subject 
in a better train for inquiry and further elucidation 
than it has yet been left in. 

Let me premise that there are certain leading con- 
stitutional differences, upon which I shall offer no 
prelinmmry remarks. These are the differences be- 
longing to age and sex. Of these, I shall take for 
granted, on the part of the reader, so much knowledge 
as will enable him to see the reasons of the particular 
rules, which in the subsequent parts of this work will 
be laid down in reference to them. 

But between individuals of the same sex and age 
there exists endless diversity. No two are exactly alike 
in person and in disposition; no two agree in consti- 
tution ; no two have the springs of their physical 
powers tempered alike, so that under like circum- 
stances their reaction shall be equal. And here, as^ 
commonly in Nature, there are no breaks and recora- 
menccments ; iu her infinite variety there are no- 
abrupt transitions : the extreme diversities are united 
by the intervention of instances of every intermediate- 
shade, and in which all the elements of difference are 
interwoven in every proportion and combination. To 
abstract and generalize these elements of difference 
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(begging the question that it is philosophical to 
attempt it,) is to destroy or to disregard individual 
resemblance. If the few distinctions are drawn that 
alone are strictly general, they precisely suit so few 
individual cases, as to appear at a first view practically 
unavailable. Nevertheless, it is such alone that I shall 
labour to establish, — the extreme and salient diffe- 
rences which the human constitution presents, — ^leaving 
the intervening ones, which form the mass, to be 
understood by calculating the proportions of each of 
the former which they contain. 

Diversities of constitution (excluding from among 
their elements disease, but not the tendency to it,) may 
be referred to three natural divisions, — Tempera- 
ment, Habit, Diathesis. By temperament I intend 
to express the ideas usually conveyed by the term ; 
jBiid in the use of the words habit and diathesis, it will 
"be found that I only differ from custom in restricting 
each to one of several meanings, in which they have 
-hitherto been indiscriminately employed. 

I. Temperament. 

By temperaments are meant certain conjunctions of 
peculiarities of mind and body, compatible with per- 
fect health and ordinary duration of existence ; which 
are bom with the individual, but are capable of being 
heightened or diminished through the influence of 
external circumstances; and which, when disease is 
«xcited in the frame, impart to it a bias. 
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The elements, in which the distinction of tempera- 
ments has been sought, are three: external physical 
c>iaracter, mental disposition or cast of thought and 
temper, proclivity to certain forms of bodily disorder. 
Of these elemeats the least certain is mental disposition. 
The mind depends for the manifestation of its powers 
upon the brain, and every variety of brain is met with 
in every temperament. It is true, that independently 
of what appear to be the native force and constitution 
of the mind, a character of vivacity or sluggishness, of 
mutableness or constancy, and the like, appears to be 
superadded by temperament. But such modifications 
of character are not constant ; and they are still but 
expressions of qualities of the brain. 

Proclivity to disease becomes, on a different ground, 
an inadequate criterion of temperament; it requires 
fitting circumstances to develope it, and when it is 
indisputably manifested, the subject of it is already 
removed from the province which we are now con- 
sidering. 

The principal criterion of temperament is therefore 
to be looited for in external physical appearance. 

The leading varieties of temperament which are 
distinguishable in this country, may be described as 
the mixed or equal, the sanguine, the lymphatic, the 
bilioua^ the nervoua. 

Some may think it would be more philosophical to 
consider those only as primary temperaments which 
have an element in excess, and from the combination 
of lliese to have deduced iho rest. But the Greeks 
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had their temperate temperament ; and when there are 
four elements always co-existing, it is not illogical to 
trBat as primary varieties their five simplest combinar 
tions ; namely, one for the union of the four in equal 
proportions, and one for the predominance of each. 

The reader is to bear in mind that for one instance 
that occurs exemplifjdng either of these varieties 
purely, there are forty-nine which are composite, 
^XHnbining one or more prominent characteristics of 
the others. 

It is likewise to be understood that each tempera- 
ment is more or less strongly modified by sex and age. 
Or, to state the difference relating to sex more justly, 
it should be affirmed that each temperament has a 
softer or rougher cast, — a masculine or feminine cha- 
racter,— which are commonly appropriately distributed 
to men and women ; but not invariably. A tempe- 
rament with a strong cast of effatninacy is sometimes 
met with in men^; and a masculine quality in women 
This error of cast of temperament, when combined 
with a tendency towards insanity, I have known con- 
stitute monomania. 

1. l^he miwed or equal temperament is that in 
which BO physical element predominates, in which the 
greatest soundness of constitution exists, or power of 
resisting the greatest variety of noorbific impressions ; 

* James the First was singularly effeminate; he could not 
behold a drawn sworcl without shuddering : this and other traits 
in his character, exemplifying the distinction drawn in the text, 
are pointedly stated by D'Israeli, in his CurioeiHes of Literature, 
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and to which, as might be expected, the highes 
physical and mental development is congcniul. 1 
temperament, in England, prei>eiits the following p 
sical character. The eyes gray, or gray mingled « 
a shade of brown or blue. The hair soft, flowing, of 
different shades of brown, the eyes sometimes a. deep 
blue, with dark eyebrows and hair, sometimes a dark 
hazel. The complexion in women almost fair with a 
colour either fixed, or changing. In men the cum- . 
jdexion colouring only with exercise, otherwise not.X 
•pale, but fresh, browning readily on exposure to tham 
aun. The body capable of great endurance, naturally 
neither spare, nor large ; not easily reduced to the 
former condition, nor prone, except in age, to become 
unwieldy ; capable of the highest development of i 
muscular strength : in women often combining the 1 
finest perfection of shape and feature. 1 

The ordinary mental characteristics (if these re- 1 
irks are not too fanciful) are a disposidon grave I 
but cheerful, often joined with a quick perception trf I 
humour, and touched with liveliness of fancy ; the I 
understanding often vigorous, the judgment sound;, f 
the character well disposed towards great and conti* J 
nuaily renewed exertion. ( 

Lord Bacon seems to have contemplated the pre- 
valence of some such temperament as I have described 
under this head, when he speaks of " Eyes somewhat 
larcre and the circle inclined to greenness, senses not ^^1 

K quick, the pulse in youth slow, toward old age ^^^| 
ker,'" among the prognostics of long life. ^^^H 
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2. The sanguine temperament is characterized by 
a fair complexion with colour, the eyes blue, the hair 
red, or brown with a shade of red or yellow, auburn 
or golden ; in men the complexion ruddy, reddening 
upon exposure to tlie sun. The frame, with indul- 
gence, liable to become large ; with habits of bodily 
exercise, susceptible of the strongest muscular develop- 
ment. The vascular system preponderating gives this 
temperament its character. The pulse is strong and 
often frequent, the circulation vigorous. In one of 
the greatest geniuses in his branch of art, that have 
adorned this country, in whose constitution the san- 
guine temperament prevails, the pulse, remarkable for 
strength and regularity, is rarely under a hundred, 
and after dinner commonly rises to a hundred and 
ten, or a hundred and twenty. 

The mental features of the sanguine temperament 
are a disposition ardent, hasty, and impetuous ; the 
spirits high and buoyant ; a capacity for intellectual 
exertion of the strongest kind, or highest flight, but 
often capricious and ill-sustained : although excitable, 
this temperament is generally combined with less 
sensibility than the mixed, or the nervous. The 
morbid tendencies peculiar to the sanguine tempera- 
ment are all inflammatory ; reduction by bleeding is 
borne to a greater extent by persons of this tempera- 
ment than by others. 

3. The lymphatic [serous, pituitous, phlegmatic, 
or leucophlegmatic ] temperament is characterized 
physically by a light complexion, inclined to white 
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rather than fair, the hair while or sandy, the eyes a 
blucish gray, the eyebrows and eyelashes inclined t 
white. The circulation tranquil or languid. Th 
frame often large; the muscles large, but deficient ii 
strength; the person disywsed to fulness. The term*! 
by which the teinjierament is designated are to I 
viewed as entirely hypothetical. 

It has been already observed that every variety of 

mind may be combined with every temperament. 

But the prevalent disposition of this temperament is 

towards indolence and inexertion : the temper unmoved 

llid impassive. I think that talent in persons of this 

mperament, when brought into activity, works 

gily ; the judgment is cool, and the head clear. 

' The diseases to which persons of this temperament 

i characteristically obnoxious, are indigestion, and 

ich as flow from want of power of the circulntion, 

Bfisive enlargement of the heart, chronic glandular 

tumours, a varicose state of the veins, &c. Persons 

of this temperament are inferior in stamina to those of 

the mixed, the sanguine, or the melancholic : and 

their health is liable to be injured by depletion. 

T/ie bilious temperament derives its physical 
^aracter from retlundancy of bile in the system. 
Hence ti\e complexion is dark, with a tinge of yellow ; 
e eyes are dark ; the hair black, strong, and coarse, 
^ther lank and straight, or crisp and curling: the 
rculation is slow, and the quantity of blood less than 
a the sanguine temperament : the frame is spare ; the 
temper serious, the feelings not promptly excitable. 
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The common form of indisposition is bilious disorder, 
headadie, loss of appetite, nausea, bile upon tbestomacb, 
supervenii^ upon slight causes, physical or mental. 
The constitutional stamina are strong, and not easily 
exhausted. Depletion by bleeding is not prejudidal ; 
but the effect required is generally obtained by a mo- 
derate abstraction of blood. The character naturally 
grave, and although strong, yet without elasticity, 
is liable to fall into melanchcdy. 

There are two varieties of the bilious temperament, 
irhich I am induced to menticm from the familiarity of 
the terms which express them. Neither, however, as 
I shall define them, are frequent varieties in this 
<:ountry. One is the choleric, the other the melancholk 
temperament. The former combines with the bilious, 
a larger dose of the nervous temperament ; the latter, 
of the sanguine. The former, with a complexion like 
the bilious, displays greater irritability and less strength 
of fibre. The latter, distinguished by a complexion 
darker but fresher, the v^ns large, the pulse strong 
but slow, is characterized by its capability of physical 
endurance^ and by the mental en^gy frequently co- 
existing with it. 

5. The nervotis temperament. The sanguine, the 
phlegmatic, the bilious temperaments, are distinguish- 
able by external appearance; and if the mixed or 
equal temperament is not equally salient, it requires 
no length of observation to determine its existence by 
outward physical signs alone. The marks of the 
nervous temperament are less constant and obvious. 
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This temperament, the ofl^spring at once and parent of 
nfinement, is a modification of each or either of the 
rest, as the mixed consists of the predominant charac- 
teristics of the other four, attempered and subdued. 
The nervous temperament commonly presents llie 
general outward habitudes of the mixed, next in fre- 
quency of the sanguine, mingling with each an air of 
delicacy and grace not its ovro, joined with a high 
tone of feeling, often uniting a natural justness of 
perception. 

The circulation in (lersons of the nervous tempera- 
ment is easily excitable, but wants power. The pulse 
is generally frequent, witliout strength : the action of 
the heart is unequal, and easily affected by occidental 
lumstances. The strength and weakness of such 
'SOUS equally appear greater than they arc. The 
idency of tliis tcmpcramcDt is to exhaust itself, and 

resources with waste of nervous power, 
lowering such a temperauicnt by depletion is inju- 
A remark, which is of the more importance, 
it the state to which the nervous temperament is 
luced, when overwrought, often closely resembles 
ratenings of disease in vital organs, that in other 
iperaments ai'e relieveil by bleeding. The impor- 
of the occasion leads ine to give instances in 
exemplification of what 1 have advanceil. 

A gentleman with whom I am acquainted, an enn- 
^ QGilt diplomatist, is of the nervous tempLrnmcnt. He 
^Htufiered some years ago with palpitation of the heart. 
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which was nervous. A physician, who is now deceased, 
attended him, and ordered him to be bled on two 
or three occasions ; — the treatment rendered him worse, 
and a different plan was adopted. His physician after- 
wards advised him, whatever he did on the recurrence 
of these symptoms, not to be again bled. 

Another gentleman, who displays a mixed tempera- 
ment, but with a predominance of the nervous, told 
me, that when about the middle period of life, and 
otherwise in health, he became subject to nervous feel- 
ings, the most serious of which gave him the idea of 
imminent dissolution. He would occasionally wake 
in alarm with this impression, the feeling producing 
which, was liable to recur during the day. Dr. Baillie 
advised him not to mind these sensations, which re- 
sulted from temperament, and which, as he advanced 
in life, would leave him. They have done so. 

Another gentleman, of the same temperament, who 
has sought my advice, on exceeding his strength by 
combining mental exertion and excitement with indul- 
gence in the pleasures of the table, became the subject 
of the following symptoms : — ^During the fore-part of 
the day, his vision was occasionally uncertain, as if the 
scene he looked upon was unreal ; and in walking, he 
experienced a sense of insecurity and unsteadiness; 
stimulants temporarily removed these feelings, and 
quiet and abstemiousness cured them. At the worst, 
these symptoms were combined with every form of 
visual disturbance. Sometimes he only saw the right 
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half, EOiuetimes the left half only of objects ; and thiS 
with both ej'es ; sometimes the centre only of objectB,- 
Mimetiiiies their circumference alone. 

The nervous temperament in women is the source of 
hysteria with all the variety of feature which it pre- 
sents ; whether that of shrieking, and sobbing, and 
difficulty of respiration, or temporary insensibility, or 
blindness, which will last for months, or spasmodic 

iDontraclion of a single joint, or pain and tenderness 
bid awkward motion of a joint, or numbness and 
weakness of the limbs, — tho hip and knee-joints, and 
fte legs, being the parts commonly afi'ected, often 
Urith the most delusive character of structural disease, 
The nervous temperament gives rise to a form of 
melancholy, a case of which I may mention in conclu- 
ding these observations. It arose in a lowered tone of 
^^ the nerves, and was cured by tonics. The lady, who 
^Kpos latterly under my own care, is now perfectly! 

^* At the age of sixteen, she became liable to what she 
termed blind headaches. These seizures began with 
indistinct vision of the middle of objects ; this partial 

■■falindness would last half an hour, and then go off, 
Heaving intolerable pain at the top of the head. At 
tile age of thirty-five, she gradually fell into de- 
pression of spirits, and terrors of she knew not what, 
and impulses towards ridiculous and extravagant 
actions, which she felt barely capable of resisting. 
KPVhen these impressions were not upon her, she was 
lligh-spirited, intelligent woman. The remedies which 
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had been tried were blisters, cupping, and aperient 
medicine. These means lowered her strength, and 
increased the depression of her spirits. The treatment 
which restored her, was a nourishing diet and tonics ; 
and of tonics principally the carbonate of iron, which 
had the most remarkable effect, as I ascertained to a 
demonstration, by alternately intermitting the remedy, 
and by lessening and increasing the dose. 

If one should attempt to describe the prevailing 
features of the inhabitants of the continent of Europe 
by the proportions which they display of the tempera- 
ments above described, the following, perhaps, might 
come near to their average of physical character. 

The Italians, as compared with the English, are 
free from any share of the lymphatic temperament. 
Their oUve or lurid complexion is based on the bilious 
or melancholic, with which their energetic feelings 
correspond; their quick sensibility and vivacity 
indicate a considerable participation in the nervous 
temperament. 

The Spaniards have probably less of the nervous 
temperament, while in other respectjs they agree with 
the Italians. 

The Germans, with their inertia of industry, and 
extraordinary capacity of application, reflective, ima- 
ginative, rather than of deep or quick sensibility, 
exhibit in their minds, as in their persons, the con- 
junction of the lymphatic and sanguineous tempera- 
ments. 

The Dutch present the nearest approach to the 
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"ymphatic tefflperainent. Besides the pure lymphatic^" 
nowever, they often exhibit the same character in two 
combinations, — the one with the sanguine, the other 
^^ with the choleric. 

^H The French have little of the phlegmatic tempera- 
^H ment ; the nervous, the choleric, the sanguine, cumblne 
to form the leading elements of their physical and 
mental constitutions. 

tThe citizens of the United States come nearest to 
the £iiglish ; but they lack of the mixed or equal 
temperament, part of its proportion of the nervous. 



II. Habit. 



Habits are conditions of the body, brought on by 
manner of living; which are favoured by tempera- 
ment, one temperament disposing towards one habit _ 
of body, another to another ; but which are distinct 
from temperament ; which again dispose the frame ti 
disease, but that general, not specific ; and whitJ 
though they lead to disease, and aggravate i 
present, are distinct from disease. 

The frame may, for example, be either full c 
spare. Indolence and indulgence may give 
and mass of fluid and solitl to the same body, whici 

imider active exertion, and in the midst of hardsbi 
and privation, would have been spare and i 
Buated. 
Independently, again, of fulness and spareness, aU 
combined with either, the body may exhibit either a 
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Sthenic* or a relaxed condition. The body may be 
either full and sthenic, or full and relaxed ; or spare 
and sthenic, or spare and relaxed. 

The term plethora is commonly used to express the 
full and sthenic condition of the frame; it is most 
natural to the sanguine temperament, but often occurs 
in the mixed. Crib, the pugilist, as I recollect to 
have seen him a few years ago, well exemplified this 
condition in a person of the latter physical character. 
The person large, the countenance full and disposed to 
general colour, darkened to lividity on stooping ; the 
breath short upon exertion. In such persons the 
body and mind are often indolent ; the sleep is long 
and profound, and not proportionately refreshing. 
The prominent feature is excess in the quantity of the 
circulation, leading to hemorrhages, inflammations, 
apoplexy. A common spontaneous mode of relief 
consists in severe but regular attacks of gout. The 
proper remedy is abstinence and regular exercise, not 
suddenly, but gradually, adopted. 

When plethora occurs in the bilious temperament, 
which is prone to sparencss of habit, it does not show 
itself by material increase of volume in the frame ; but 
the pulse is full and strong, the eye suffused, the com- 
plexion darker, and headache and bilious disorder more 
frequently experienced. 

The pulse, however, it is to be remarked, is not a 
certain measure of this condition of the system. Sooner 
or later the organs of the circulation are liable to be 

♦ 26€Pos, strength. Sthenic^ strong, rigid. 
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obstructed by the quantity of fluiti they contain, the 
heart to be unequal to, and to give way from, the 
task ; the pulse to be slow, laboured, unequal, rising ^^J 

fcol1 depletion. ^^^| 

Fulness with relaxation ordinarily shows itself by ^^^| 
.^Jundancy of fat. The circulation is not loaded, for ^^^H 
the superfluous nutriment has this ready vent. Ac- ^^^| 
cordingly, the system will generally ill bear bleeding ^^^B 
in persons of this habit; they are full but weak. ^^^^ 
Lowering in any mode, except by exercise, (or unless 

their diet has previously been immoderate,) endangers I 

their health. The disposition to form fat, once esta- ^^^| 
blished, is disposed to perpetuate itself, and so draw^^^^H 
u|K)n the circulation impoverished by injudicious means ^^^B 
of reduction. No change in the constitution is to be 
viewed with more suspicion than sudden and rapid 
increase i[i fat, between twenty and forty years of 
age. Sucli an increase of the frame, unless it happen 
to be reduced by altered habits of living, or some 
spontaneous change in the nutrition of the system, 
commonly leads to febrile or inflammatory illness. 

It is to be observed that fatness, though commonly 
the sign of a relaxed habit, yet not imfreqiiently co- 
exists with plethora. It again occasionally happens 
that fulness with relaxation, even in a sanguine lem 
[leranient, is not attended with considerable obesity 
the alternative may be spontaneous, profuse, and ex- 

^_ hausting perspiration. 

^h Fulness in the lymphatic temperament takes the' 
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form of relaxatioD. Persons of this temperament often 
spread and become large. 

Lord Bacon observes, '< corpulency in youth fore- 
shows a short life ; in age it is a thing more indif- 
ferent.'*^ In youth it marks a disposition to fulness of 
habit, and often of co-existent weakness of stamina. 
In advanced life it measures only the disproportion 
between exercise and diet, and is often a salutary vent 
for excess of the latter. Nevertheless, it is a better 
sign, when, as age advances, the frame decreases in 
fulness. 

A spare habit, maintained by intellectual and bodily 
activity, short of over-fatigue and exhaustion, oHisti- 
tutes the wholesomest condition of the economy. It is 
met with in persons of the mixed temperament in its 
most faultless character. It is seen in the sanguine 
and the bilious, but then is less exempt from the 
diseases to which each of the latter is prone. 

A spare habit with relaxation is the result of excess 
and exhaustion, of anxiety, mental depression, and 
distress. It is the measure of a weakness of the frame, 
which, unless the cause provoking it is removed, and 
the system allowed to recruit itself, threatens disease 
of the brain, of the heart, or of the lungs ; palsy, 
angina, consumption. 




I 



in. Diathesis 

Two principles have been already adverted to by 
which mental and physical constitution are modified. 
One, hereditary transmission, which determines tem- 
perament. The other, the injluence of mode oflk'ing, 
which determines habit. Either of these principles, 
again, uiay be the source of disease. Many persons 
are born with an hereditary disposition to disease. In 
some the disposition prevails in a single organ. Either 
the brain, or the stomacli, or a sentient organ, or any 
other, may be hereditarily weak. Thus a tendency to 
insanity is found in one individual, a weak digestion 
in another, eai-ly failure of the teeth in a third, a 
tendency to become blind in a fourth, to deafriess in a 
fifth. 

But there are certain morbid dispositions which are 
general, and seent rooted, not in one organ of the 
body, but in the entire frame ; which may not only, 
. bdng inherited, be heightened by accidental circum- 
Btances, but possibly may be induced by a concurrence 
of causes in a previously sound constitution. These 
dispositions to general disease, whetlier founded in 
original and inherited weakness or depravation of the 
system, or brought on by unwholesome living, consti- 
tute diathesis. They are distinguished from the 
diseases to which they lead, by co-existing for a part 
or the whole of life with seeming health. Where 
they are hereditary, tlie infant may be born with 
every appearance of health ■ but after a longer or 
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shorter interval, the disease of which the system con- 
tained the germs manifests itself, partially or univer- 
sally, mildly or severely. 

There are three diatheses,— that of gout, the stru- 
mous, and the cancerous. 

1. The Gouty diathesis, — This disposition does not 
manifest itself by any unvarying outward signs. 

Acidity at the stomach, flatulence, wandering pains 
in the toe, instep, ancle, in the thumb and wrist, are 
premonitory symptoms of the disease, not elements of 
the diathesis. 

The gouty diathesis generally takes a character 
from the temperament and habit of body. In persons 
of the sanguineous or mixed temperament, especially 
if plethoric, gout appears in its regular form ; which 
consists of attacks of pain, heat, redness in one of the 
smaller joints, generally preceded by symptoms of in- 
digestion. The joints that are frequently attacked 
are liable to become the seat of chalk-stones. Gout, 
having an inflammatory character, may determine 
itself, in full habits, to almost every organ, — the eyes, 
the throat, the lungs, for instance ; and leaving sud- 
denly the part attacked, may appear immediately, or 
after an interval, in the more customary situations. 

Of the irregular forms of gout, one is remarkable for 
its liability to alternate, in any habit, with regular gout: 
this is gout in the stomach. A gentleman'^s butler, 
whom I saw in another illness, told me that he often 
had attacks of gout in the foot, which he had hitherto 
treated by placing the foot under the pump, and 
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letting cold water flow upon it, till the pain abated. 
On most occasions the remedy had been directly suc- 
cessful ; on others its use had been followed by pain 
at the stomach, nausea, and vomiting. These symp- 
toms he had removed by drinking brandy. 

The other irregular forms of gout are most fre- 
(^ucntly met with in temperaments not participating in 
the sanguine character, or the plethoric habit. The 
following are instances which have fallen under mv 
own observation of some nf its fonns. 

A gentleman of the mixed temperament, but in- 
clined to the nervous, of a spare habit, abstemious in 
diet, and used to bodily exertion, in whose family 
there is gont, frequently suiTered severe attacks of 
headach, which lasted several days, and completely 
subdued and overwhelmed his mind while they lasted. 
On one occasion, the summer before last, he was seized 
with a sudden and violent pain in the side, and 
inability to breathe, — he was largely bled ; after some 
hours, the pain, which had been mitigated by the 
bleeding, left him suddenly. Titis happened in the 
north of England. On coming to London the follow- 
ing winter, after a few days' indisposition, he was 
taken, for the first time in his life, with regular gout 
in one instep. 

A gentleman of a fuller habit, but of the nervous 
temperament, and who had indulged to a certain ex- 
tent in free living, at the age of forty relinquished the 
medical profession, and habits of active exercise in 
country practice. After a time, without becoming 
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larger in person, he became liable to threatenings of 
head-disorder, to sudden vertigo, and giddiness, and 
headache, with wandering pains in the foot and instep ; 
which, with other circumstances, established to the 
satisfaction of his medical friends that the seizures 
were gout. 

A gentleman asked my advice for what he supposed 
a sprained ancle ; the foot was swollen and red, and 
was comfortable only when hanging down, as when 
he sat in a chair ; — ^the attack was gout. He did not 
remember the occasion on which his ancle had been 
sprained, but he concluded that he must have met 
with such an accident. For many years he had 
laboured under distressing indigestion ; and for the 
immediately preceding years he had suffered under 
one single local pain, which although nothing had 
even temporily removed, had been occasionally miti- 
gated. The local pain I presume to have been 
irregular gout. 

A gentleman of a temperament uniting the nervous 
with the bilious, has laboured for thirty years under 
what he terms spasmodic gout. The disorder con- 
sists in sudden pain extending along the outside of 
the leg in violent paroxysms, stretching downwards to 
the toe, upwards to the loins, side and neck, often 
combined with a sense of heat in the crown of the 
head, mental hurry and confusion. The limb, when 
seized with pain, cannot bear a slight touch, but is the 
better for being suddenly and strongly grasped. 
Colchicum has always mitigated the attacks when 



I most frequent and severe ; and a course of medicine, 
I principally of a tonic nature, which has now for s 
f time been pursued, promises to reduce the complaint 
to its normal character. 

I select the preceding instances, because they haii 

fullcn under my personal observation. The subject ii 

L(Hie of the same kind of importance, as a popular 

t study, with the disorders already adverted to, which 

1 spring up as the natural produce of the nervous tenir^ 

perament. Almost every symptom, from an eniptim 

on the skin, to threatening apoplexy, may be gout. 

It has been observed that those of a plethoric hab^ 
are most liable to regular gout, whether the diatherii 
leading to it has been derived from inheritance, or has 1 
[been produced by indulgence, Theproper management 
f the diathesis in such habits, to be pursued in the 
tervals of the fits, is abstinence and exercise. When 
^nt attacks persons of a relaxed habit and advanced 
I years, wine is often a necessary cordial, and the use 
F it may require to be continued even din-ing the , 
'. of the fit. The most troublesome gout ii 
|}iat which occurs by force of hereditary transmission a 

Mjns who are temperate. They often suffer severely I 
nth the disease; and their best hope is to escape it 
iDomalous forms, at the expense of the recurrence o 
regular seizures, 

2. The Strumous* diathesis displays itself under J 
two different and opposite physical characters. 
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In one, and the more frequent variety, the child 
presents unusual delicacy; the skin is clear, fine, 
transparent ; the frame slight ; the mind quick, for- 
ward, intelligent, touched with a high degree of 
sensibility and gentleness ; with this the skin, for the 
most part, remarkably fair, the veins showing through 
it ; the cheek with a delicate but brilliant colour : the 
upper lip is commonly full ; and, as another trivial 
peculiarity, the ends of the fingers are observed to be 
broad, and the nails bend over and are convex at their 
extremities. With the same character of delicacy, a 
dark transparent skin and dark eyes are occasionally 
joined, equally marking the strumous diathesis ; the 
white part of the eye, glistening and pearl-coloured, 
has a lustrous appearance ; the mind is quick and in- 
telligent, as in the first variety. 

The opposite form of the strumous diathesis presents 
a thick skin, pale or dark ; the eyes gray or brown ; 
the mind sluggish ; and the perceptions blunt and 
slow. In this variety softening of the bones, or 
deformity from rickets, is often met with. Some- 
times without deformity, when grown up, the frame 
is stunted, the head large ; in childhood the features 
are often unpleasing, unequal; the ears large, the 
eyebrows thick, the eyes like an adult's, but dull and 
inexpressive. 

Children in whom the diathesis is strong, do not fail 
to display eariy threatenings of strumous disease, either 
in a weak digestion, furred tongue, and tumid stomach, 
or in chronic inflammation of the eyes, or in ulcers of 
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the eyelids, or behind the ears, or in glaDcliiUr swellings 
in the neck. 

From birth to advanced age, persons ot the strumous 
diathesis are in danger of scrofula developing itself in 
one or more organs or textures of tlie frame. In early 
childhood the glandular system and the bones, from 
l>oyhood to the age of five-and-twenty the lungs, are , 
the parts the most liable to be invaded. But every 
part of the frame, from the integuments to the inner- 
most organs, at every age, may fall into strumous 
action. From the age of thirty upwards, tliis morbid | 
disposition declines in strength; it remains liable, I 
nevertheless, to be re-invigorated by every accident of' ] 
life that tends to debilitate the system. 

It is in childhood and youth, when the frame is . 
;panding, and growth in progress, that the diathesis 
the greatest force. The causes which iieigiiten it 
|d i^xcite scrofulous disease, are, insufficient or ua-< 
lolesome nutriment, and exposure to cold and damp. 
njudicious management of the food of weakly 
_ ildren, which is next to universal, concurs with the 
ncissitudes peculiar to our climate to render scrofula 
rife in this country. But with care and observation, ii 
the diet of a child may be accurately suited to its 1 
vsnts, and to the powers of its digestion ; and the ] 
Fects of our climate may be mitigated by avoiding 1 
ktposure to its inclemency, and by clothing, or byJ 
temporarily quitting it for a warmer. Upon these 
ubjects, some directions will be given in the subse 
]uent chapters, under the heads of Diet, Clothing, .\ir 
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Where the strumous diathesis is forcible^ it betrays 
itself by the external features which bxve been 
described. Where it is slight, some milder form of 
scrofulous action often gives the first imming of 
danger. The means of exploration and our knowledge 
of pathological anatomy are now so much enlarged, 
that, when suspicion is awakened, it is generally 
possible to determine whether or not the affection 
already exists in the form of disease. 

A moral feature, peculiar to this diathesis, is a 
certain elasticity of spirits, and a confidence agamst 
the mortid disease which threatens, that if it does not 
contribute to retard its progress, yet brightens the 
declining hours. 

3. The Cancerous diathesis. 

The wards in the Middlesex Hospital, endowed by 
the beneficence of Mr. Whitbread and of Mrs. Staf- 
ford, for the treatment of patients afflicted with cancer, 
early placed within my reach opportunities of study- 
ing this disease. The following are the general 
conclusions which I have formed respecting the dis- 
position to it. 

The cancerous diathesis is probably always present 
from birth, but the disease much oftener occurs in 
persons whose parents have not had it, than the reverse. 
The diathesis is liable to be brought into action at any 
period of life, from childhood to old age. It rarely 
breaks into disease before the age of forty, and most 
frequently between forty and sixty : but I have seen 
visceral cancer at twelve, and glandular cancer at 
sixteen. 







The causes which mature the diathesis, or cause it 
to ripen into disease, are frequently mechanical, such 
as a blow accidentally received. The use of parts, 
more than their disuse, renders Ihem susceptible of 
cancer. Mental distress and anxiety, I have a super- 
stition, promote its occurrence. 

There is no external physical character which dia. j 
tinguishes tlie cancerous diathesis. I have seen the 
disease manifest itself in persons of every temperit- 
nient. But I think that those of a light complexion 
are less frequently attacked with cancer than those 
whose skin is darker ; — dark eyebrows, and gray eyes, . 
with an inner circle of hazel, and dark-brown hair, are | 
perhaps the commonest features. 

It might be said, with an appearance of trutlj, that , 
the mental character of the cancerous diathesis i& 
depression and despondency. But this feature is the | 
effect of the deplorable nature of the disease, not part 1 
of the constitution, which originates it. The patient ' 
yiews her probable fate with sad apprehension, that 
s a melancholy shade over every thought. But 
reality is often not so severe as the dreaded suffer- 
ing. The disease always admits of great palliation,, 
and Bomelimea, after the removal of the part affected 
by it, has not returned. 

The disease is at first one, not of weakness, but 
rather of power ; and its early progress is accordingly 
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Chapter I. 

OF DIET. 

Dr. Arnott gives the following amusing summary 
of the powers of the steam-engine, and of the objects 
upon which they have been employed. 

^' In its present perfect state, the steam-engine 
appears a thing almost endowed with intelligence. 
It regulates with perfect accuracy and uniformity the 
number of its strokes in a given time, and counts and 
records them moreover, to tell how much work it has 
done, as a clock records the beats of its pendulum ; 
it regulates the quantity of steam admitted to work, 
the briskness of the fire, the supply of water to the 
boiler, the supply of coals to the fire ; it opens and 
shuts its valves with absolute precision as to time and 
manner ; — it oils its joints ; it takes out any air that 
may accidentally enter any part that should be vacu- 
ous ; and when anything goes wrong, which it cannot 
of itself rectify, it warns its attendants by ringing a 
bell ; yet, with all these talents, and even when pos- 
sessing the power of a hundred horses, it is obedient 
.to the hand of a child : — it never tires, and wants no 
sleep ; it is not subject to malady, when originally 
well made ; and only refuses to work, when worn out 
with age ; it is equally active in all climates, and will 
do work of any kind ; — ^it is a water-pumper, a miner, 
a sailor, a cotton-spinner, a weaver, a blacksmith, a 



J[c. ; and a small engine in the character o 
steam-pony may be seen dragging after it on a railroad 
a hundred tons of merchandise, or a regiment of sol- 
diers, with greater speed than that of our fleetest 
coaches. It is the king of machines, and a penuanent 
realization of the genii of eastern fable, whose super- 
natural powers were occasionally at the command of 
man." 

In order, however, that the steam-engine may per^ 
form these wonders, and work in any of the capacities 
whicli have been enumerated, two things are necessary. 
The engine must be fed ; and as its parts become 
worn by use, t!iey must be repaired. It must be 
supplied with coal, wood, charcoal, or other combus- 
tible matter, and water, which it converts into power ; 
and when the machinery is injured, what is imperfect 
must be changed and replaced. 

The machinery of the animal frame works under 
the same conditions. In order that it may energize 
it must have food, and that it may not sensibly be 
deteriorated by use, it must undergo constant repairs. 
But there is this difference in the two cases. In the 
animal frame, the source both of its energies and of 
its structural restoration is one and the same. Its food 
furnishes both. The blood, which is formed from our 
food, flowing to the brain, and the muscles, and the 
stomach, not merely maint^ns their power, but in 
addition carries to the same parts, and to all the rest, 

s materials of their growth and renovation. 
' The supply of food to the steam-engine, has one 
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and mixed with the saliva ; it is then swallowed, and 
conveyed along the oesophagus into the stomach, where 
it is altered into an uniform pulpy mass, termed 
chyme*; from the stomach it passes into the small 
intestines, where it is mixed with the bile and other 
fluids, which cause the chyle t or recrementitious part 
to separate from it: the chyle is absorbed by the 
lacteals, and transmitted by them to the veins ; ming- 
ling with the blood in the veins, the chyle is then 
passed through the vessels of the lungs, and aerated. 
The process of assimilation is then complete, and the 
blood so obtained from the food is fit to sustain life. 

Of these changes, there is one, which in a popular 
treatise like the present, exclusively merits attention. 
This is the alteration which the food undergoes in the 
stomach : — its conversion into chyme. Mr. Abemethy 
emphatically called this Digestion ; that is to say, he 
restricted the term digestion to this function. What 
precedes this change is mechanical, and a mechanical 
substitute may be found for it. The steps in assimi- 
lation which follow this change, if it has been perfectly 
executed, and the meal converted into proper chyme, 
are unfelt by us, executed independently of volition, 
and certain, if the system is in health, to be accom- 
plished properly. 

The stomach is the seat of hunger ; we take food 
to allay its cravings, which are found to be equally 
appeased, whether the food is swallowed in the ordi- 

♦ Chyme, x^€iv, fundere, a fusion, 
t Chyle, xyy<os^ a juice, or liquid. 






directly introduced into the organ. 
is fact was established by experiments in the case 
Alexis St. Martin, of which Dr. Beaumont avuiled 
limself with so much industry and judgment, A 
permanent aperture had been made into this person's 
stomach by a gunshot wound in the side, which 
ed its interior to be seen, its contents to be taken 
It and examined, and foreign matters to be directly 
mveyed into it. The following are among the ex- 
periments adverted to. 

" To ascertain whether the sense of hunger 

would be allayed without the food being passed 

through the cesophagus, St. Martin fasted from 

lak fast-time till four o'clock, p.m., and became 

[uite hungry. I then put in at llie aperture> 

?e and a half drachms of lean boiled beef. The 

ie of hunger immediately subsided, and stopped 

croaking noise caused by tlie motion of the air 

the stomach and the intestines, peculiar to him 

:e the wound, and almost always observed wheo 

le stomach is empty. 

At one o'clock, another day, St. Martin 

ining of being quite hungry, I put into the 

stomach, at the aperture, twelve raw oysters, more 

than middling size. The sensation was allayed, and 

the appetite satisfied, the same as if swallowed." 

Consistently with these curious facts, it is well 

lown that the natural disposition of a very hungry 

is to chew hastily and imperfectly, and ti 

lit his food. He is not satisfied till the food reaches 
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stomach. Food, however, when inBofficiently 
Hmeticate^, and BwaMowed in large and Hard masses, 
is bible to kijfoe the oesophagus in going down, and 
when it reaches the stomach, is difficult of digestion. 
One purpose of the senses of taste and flavour which 
we enjoy, is to induce us to continue comminuting tlie 
food in the inoal3i, and brtnsing it as long as its taste 
and flavour last ; while we are gratifying these senses, 
the food a(X{nires the requisite consistence for easy 
waUowing and easy digestion. The time gained by 
this process prevents the stomach being too rapidly 
fi'lled, and allows the aj^tite to be satiated before the 
stomach is oveiloaded. 

The substances introduced into the stomach are 
in reference to their consistence either innutritious 
Uquids, or liquids with food mixed, or solids. The 
first are quickly absorbed and carried out of the 
stomach ; the second undergo a separation of the 
liquid ; after which the solider part, like ordinary 
solid food, is digested. 

The process of digestion is strictly chemical. It is 
the result of the action of a solvent fluid upon the 
aliment, and takes place almost equally well without 
as within the body, if the proper temperature is 
maintained. 

The solvent fluid is poured out by the linssg 
membrane of the stomach, as the perspiration pours 
off the surfece of the body. It is called the ffa&tric* 

* Taarrfp, the stomach ; gastric, belonging to the stomach. 
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joice. It consisis of water holding in solution free 
muriatic and a.cetic acids, phosphates and muriates 
with bases of potassa and soda, magnesia and iiiue, and 
an animal matter soluble in culd water, but insoluble 
in hot. It is clear and trans.pareDt, inodorous, a little 
saltish, and very perceptibly acid. It does not exist 
constantly, or accumulate in the stomach: but it is 
only secreted when wanted, or when the stomach is 
excited by the introduction of new matter into it. 
The solvent power of the gastric juice out of the 
!y was ascertained by Spallanzani, and Mr. Hunter 
vered the remarkable plieoonienon, that it would 
digest, after death, the atomacb which formed it. 
Beaumont, by many experiments, has confirmed 
le conclusions of Spallanzani, In some of the most 
valuable wiiich he narrates, tlie " changes in the same 
meal were observed, while part of it was undergoing 
digestion in the stomach, part in a phial of gastric 
juice obtained at the same time from the same 
stomach, and maintained at the temperature of lOff" 
by immersion in hot water, TJie efl'ect of the 
gastric juice on the piece of meat introduced into the 
atomach, was exactly similar to that in the phial, only 
more rapid (from the addition doubtless of more 
gastric juice) after the first half hour, and sooner 
completed. Digestion commenced on, and was con- 
fined to, the surface in both situations. Agitation 
accelerated the solution in the phial, by removing the 
coat that was digested on the surface, enveloping the 
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remainder of the meat in the gastric juice, and giving 
the fluid access to the undigested portion.^ 

The dissolved food, or the chyme, has the appear- 
ance of a thick homogeneous liquid, the colour of 
which partakes slightly of the colour of the food eaten. 
It is always of a lightish or grayish colour ; varying 
in its shade and appearance from that of cream, to a 
grayish or dark-coloured gruel. Chyme from butter, 
fat meats, oil, resembles rich cream. All chyme is 
acid. 

The perfectness of digestion (the food being 
digestible, and the stomach in health,) is dependent 
on the quantity of the gastric juice ; if the quantity 
of the latter is proportionate to the meal which 
has been taken, the whole is changed into chyme. If 
the quantity of gastric juice is insufficient, a residue 
of undigested food remains in the stomach, and 
becomes a source of irritation and derangement of 
function. It is not necessary that the stomach should 
be emptied of one meal before another is introduced 
^nto it. The presence of a second meal, crude and 
fresh, does not necessarily disturb the digestion of the 
first. If the stomach is in full vigour, and can 
furnish the absolute quantity of gastric juice required 
for both, both meals will undergo together harmonious 
digestion. 

II. Of Food. 

Our food, it has been already remarked, consists of 
solid and liquid, — the former intended to be changed 
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into chyme, the latter to be absorbed at once, and 
carried into the circulation, to make up for the waste 
of fluids which continually lakes place. The distinction^ 
however, ia not a rigorous one. The food which we 
introduce into the stouiach, is a very soft and moist 
solid, either from its own nature or from having been 
mixed with the saliva or other liquids i and the liquid 
which we diink for the primary object of allaying 
thirst, is often qualified by the addition of nutritive 
matter, or of some stimulating principle. 

Tlic substances which we consume as food are! 

■owed from the animal or vegetable kingdi 
'heir essential ingredients are certain clmniical prii^ 
iples, fibrin, albumen, gelatin, oil, gluten, sugary 
fdngly or in combination. Different as are these 
elements, it is probable, that the ultimate principle of 
Dutriment is always the same, from whatever source 
obtained. It was said by Hippocrates that there are 
iny kinds of aliment, but that there is at the same 
but one aliment. Nothing has Iwen proved in 
modern physiology or chemistry to invalidate tliis 
opinion. 

Dr. Franklin told Dr. Stark that when a journey- 
lan printer, he lived for a. forlnight on bread and 
'ater, at the rate of ten -penny worth of bread per 
reek, and that he found himself stout and hearty 
ith this diet. 

Sir John Pringle told the same author dint he 
w a lady, then ninety years of ago, wlio ate only 
pure fat of meat. 
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An Englishmen supposes that wheaten bvead and a 
iMTge prc^rtion of animal food are necessary lor 
strength. A labouring Irishman or Sootchraan would 
probably stand up for the exceUenoe of a small portiea 
of animal food with plenty of potatoes and oatmeaL 
The Laplanders are a meagre race living exclusivdy 
on animal food : the Hindoos, a fine race of men, teed 
on vegetables alone. 

Facts so opposite, while they strengthen the original 
conclusion of Hippocrates, do not render the analysb 
of the materia aMmentaria the less interesting or 
important. It is certain that if all nourishment be 
one, it yet may be obtained from some sources with 
greater facility, and less exhaustion of the digestive 
powers, than from others: and that, although the 
stomach may accommodate itself, under the stern 
discipline of necessity, to less wholesome diet, and 
nations survive that use it, population is, nevertheless, 
checked, and life abbreviated, through the influence of 
this cause. There are two modes of pursuing the 
inquiry ; the first, being the comparison as to longevity 
and physical strength of the inhabitants of those 
countries in which opposite kinds of food are used ; 
the second, a collation of the observations which, 
under different circumstances, have been made in our 
own country, as to the effects of different modes of 
diet on individuals. On the present occasion, I shall 
enter upon the second branch alone of this inquiry. 
We may commence with examining the nature of the 
different substances which we consume as food, and 



I their properlies in reference to digestion, and the , 
nourishment of the frame. 

The following dassificntioQ of the articles of food, I 
have adopted from Dr. Faris^s excellent Treatise on i 
DieL 

I. FiBBtNOcs ALni&MTs. Comprehending the fleah j 
aod blood of variotis animals, especiallj' such as have 
arrived at pubeny : venison, beef, mutton, hare. 

U. Ax-BUMiNOUS. Eggs: certain animal matter. 

III. Gelatisoits Aliments, The flesh of young I 
animals : veal, chickens, calf 's-foot, certain fishes. 

IV. Fatty ana Oily Alimkntb, Animal fat^ I 
oils, and butter: cocoa, EfC. : ducks, pork, gecs^ I 
eels, Gfc 

V. Cabbous Aliments. The different kinds of'] 
I ^ttilk, cheese, Sic. 

VI. Farinaceoiis Aliments. Wheat, barley, 
mts, rice, potato, sago, arron'-root, &c. 

VII. MmjiLAGiNocs Aliments. Can-ots, tmnipg, | 
laragus, cabbage, &c. 

VIII. Sweet Aliments. The different kinds of *! 
igs, dates, &c. : carrots. 

IX. AcioDLOus Aliments. Oranges, apples, and J 
lioQieir acescent fruits. 

Condiments consist of salt, vinegar, pepper, and 1 
e like ; which will afterwards be more particularly ] 

Inverted to. 

k Our drinks consist, 
I. Of water. 

, II. Of vegetable infusions. 
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III. Of fermented liquors, wine, beer, &c 

IV. Of ardent spirits. 

Three pbopektiks must be combined in food 
to kendeb it wholesome, and adequate to 
maintain the vigoub of the stomach and of 
the entibe system; these abe, digestibility, 
nutritivene8s, and a cebtain power of exciting 
or stimulating digestion. 

I have placed di^estiblenesa first, as it is evidently 
the essential condition. However nutritive the food, 
if the stomach cannot digest it, it cannot go to nourish- 
ment ; nor is this merely a negative result. Food 
that is not digested produces disorder of the stomach, 
and derangement of the entire frame. If a person 
convalescent from protracted and exhausting illness, 
on the first return of appetite, eat a meal of beef- 
steaks and porter, instead of his being strengthened, 
vomiting, derangement of the circulation, and a relapse 
into illness, are the consequences. If in health a 
person consumes a meal, part of which is not digested, 
he is liable to parallel consequences, sometimes trivial, 
but to which it has happened that life has been the 
forfeit. 

Some foods are naturally, that is, chemically, 
slower of digestion than others ; vegetable food than 
animal food, oily substances than those which are not 
so, gelatinous and albuminous than fibrinous. But a 
great deal depends upon the mechanical condition of 
the aliment If it is tender, of a loose texture, easily 
divisible, the gastric juice, aided by the motion of the 
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stomach, quickly penetrates and rapidly chymifies it. 
When, on the contrary, food is hard and close-grained, 
it is proportionately difficult of digestion. 

The use of cookery, independently of the gratifica- 
tion of the palate, and the variety of tastes and flavours 
which it produces, is to render food both chemically 
and mechanically more digestible. " It appears from 
my esperiments," says Mr. Hunter, " that boiled, and 
roasted, and even putrid meat, is easier of digestion 
than raw." By cookery, meat is rendered shorter, or 
its texture more separable, tlian when raw ; and when 
the process is the wholesomeat, the oil is in part ex- 
tracted. The wholesomest cookery is broiling; in 
which the portion of meat is of no great thickness, and 
its libre is cut across. The action of heal upon the 
divided fibre and the connecting tissue, renders the 
texture more penetrable, and from the cut surface the 
melted fat easily exudes. Roasting is next to broil- 
ing ; not so wholesome, because the contraction of the 
surface compresses and hardens the interior of the 
BBt, and the oil has a less free escape. Baking is 

ttferior to roasting, as the want of motion and the 

of the oven contribute to detain the oil. 

•tfing is unwholesome, inasmuch as it adds oil, and 

Hiat partly in its worst state, the empyreumatic. 
Boiling has the advantage of extracting the oil from 
meat, but it gives hardness by coagulating the albumen. 
By the process of stewing this evil is avoided ; but, 

Ki the other hand, much that is nutritious is parted 
ith in exchange for the mechanical increase of 
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d^gesdbilitj, Ve^getable food, however, is wondep- 
ftiQj benefited by bailing ; most yegetal^ would be 
wholly indigestible but for the «afiteiiiiig wMcfa they 
thus attain. 

The most digestible food, to a stomach in perfect 
v%our, is Tenison; its age makes it fibrinous; its 
texture is naturally not so dose-grained as that of heel 
and mutton, and the period during which it is hung, 
gives it additional tenderness. Next to yenison pro- 
bably follow grouse, at least in weather which allows 
the bird to be kept sufficiently long. All game has 
relatively this looseness of texture ; so a pheasant or 
partridge is more digestible than a turkey or bam-^door 
fowl. Facts of this description, which Dr. Beaumont 
ascertained, are at variance with the opinions which 
for a long time held their ground. I am fully satisfied 
of their correctness by observations that I have had 
opportunities of making on the powers of weak 
stomachs. The length of time that adult game will 
keep, not only makes it tenderer, but likewise brings 
out its flavour, which tends in another way to promote 
digestion. Nothing is more tasteless than a pheasant 
cooked too soon, or has a finer flavour after hanging a 
proper length of time. No doubt this flavour, while it 
gratifies the palate, assists digestion, by sympath^icalfy 
exciting the stomach. 

Albuminous food is easy of digestion, just in pro- 
portion to its mechanical condition. White of egg, 
which is nearly pure albumen, if taken into the stomach 
either very slightly or not at all coagulated, is per" 
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baps as rapidly chyniified as any article that we urt 
for food. If previously formed into hard coagula, by 
beat or otherwise, aod swallowed ia large solid pieces 
it experiences a very protracted digestion. The reason 
IB intelligible enough. In the first case, the albums 
coagulates in the stomach in a light, filmy, poi-ous, 
semi transparent, watery substance, liaving been peue- 
trated or infiltrated with the gastric juice, while it 
was yet fluid. Id the second case, the gastric juiee 
has to operate, not on the whole at once, but upon | 
layer after layer of its surface. Minuteness of sul>» I 
ision, such as protracted mastication produces, will, 
Cove render albumen that has been coagulated 
digestible. Eggs are most wholesome when 
lightly done, as by boiling for two minutes and a half, 
to three minutes. Eggs when raw are laxative, when 
cooked hard the reverse. The coagulated yolk is often 
great use to young children with weak insides, 
The flesh of young animals is less digestible thaa 
:t of adult animals, which is attributed to its ci 
ig a larger proportion of gelatin and less fibrin,, 
jelly by itself, Dr. Beaumout found to be of J 
"^ick and light digestion. Unlike albumen, gelatia I 
is unsusceptible of coagulation ; and it is probable | 
that the gastric juice acts directly upon it in its soft J 
id state. 

Broths and soups arc ditRcult of digestion, if made 
meal of. In small quantity, they mingle with tha 
food, and do not disturb the process, being 
!ed among and incorporate<t with the solid aliment. 
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When the stomach has to operate upon a soup alone, 
it appears embarrassed between the direct absorption 
of the liquid part, and the difficulty of acting upon 
the aliment so much diluted. Digestion is slow ; the 
superfluous liquid is tardily absorbed ; and then only, 
the rest is chymified. Broth or soup may be rendered 
easily digestible by being thickened with any fari- 
naceous substance ; the superfluous water is then used 
in reducing the solid matter ; bread eaten with every 
mouthful of soup answers as well. Barley in broth 
contributes to the same end. 

The habitudes of the stomach, in respect to broths 
and soups, appear to be very capricious. In health 
and strength, those articles are certainly indigestible 
unless qualified in the manner above described. On 
the other hand, after fatigue, or after medicine, or 
during a cold, good broth is as wholesome as it is 
refreshing. A cold that is not inflammatory increases 
the power of digestion. 

Fish, as it consists of many difierent kinds, presents 
every degree of digestibility. The most digestible is 
whiting boiled ; broiled it is less so ; (fried still less). 
Haddock next, plain boiled, or broiled. Cod is richer 
and heavier, as are soles and turbot. Eels, when 
stewed, are, notwithstanding their richness, digestible. 
The patients in hospitals, when convalescent and in- 
dulged with choice of food, commonly ask for and 
digest this dish. Perch is, perhaps, the most digestible 
river-fish. 
. Salmon is not very digestible in the state in which 
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it reaches tbe London market. The oil of its fat, 
which, when fresh, forms a curd between the flakes, 
by keeping, becomes dilfusett tlirough the fish, and 
imparts to it a richness which weak stomachs often 
cannot contend with. In its freshest state, the fish 
ia different, and materially wholesomer. The mode 
of treating the fish, just caught, and the philosophy of 
the process, are thus clinically given by Sir Humphry 
Davy. 

" He is safe ; we must now prepare him for the pot. 
Give him a stunning blow on the head to deprive 
him of sensation, and then make a transverse cut just 
below the gills, and crimp him by cutting to the bone 
on eacli side, no as almost to divide Iiini into slices; 
and now hold him by the tail, that he may bleed. 
There ia a small spring, I see, close under that bank, 
which I dare say has the mean temperature of the 
atmosphere in this climate, and is much under 50° — 
place him there, and let him remain for ten minutes ; 
then carry him to the pot, and before you put in a 
slice let the water and salt boil furiously, and give the 
water time to recover its heat before you throw in ano- 
ther, and so proceed with the whole fish ; leave the head 
out, and throw in the thickest pieces first, 

" 1 am endeavouring to find a reason for the effect 
of crimping and cold in preserving the curd of fish. 
Have you ever thought on this subject? 

" Halieus. Yes: I conclude that the fat of the 
salmon between the flakes of the muscles is mixed with 
much albumen and gelatin, and is extremely liable to 



decompofie, and by keeping it cool, tlie temperature is 
retarded ; and by tlie boiling salt and water, wliich h 
of a higber temperature than that of common boiling 
water, the albumen is coagulated, and tlie curdiness 
preserved. The crimping, by preventing the irrita- 
bility of the fibre from being gradually exhausted, 
seems to preserve it so hard and fi-esh that it breaks 
under the teeth ; and a fresh fish not crimped is 
generally tough *,'" 

Shell-fish is slow of digestion, but some more so than 
others; lobster than crab, crab than oysters, when the 
latter are eaten raw. Oysters when stewed or eacal- 
loped ai'e rendered hard and less digestible. 

Oil is generally indigestible. This probably arises 
from the difficulty which a watery liquid, such as the 
gastric juice, has in penetrating it. It is the want of 
heterogeneous adhesion between the fluids, which pre- 
vents the one from acting upon the other. The oil 
repels the water of the gastric juice. I believe, how- 
ever, that oil in small quantity, or in minute division, 
and administered with otlier food, is to most persons 
not indigestible. It is not felt to be so; and it is 
remarkable that in the choice of food in training) 
where adult or fibrinous meats are recommended, and 
fat is forbidden, yet that the lean of fat meat is pre- 
ferred, in the texture of which there is probably more 
oil than in the lean of thin meat, The mixture of oil 
in salad appears to render the raw vegetable more 
digestible. Fat with meat is commonly unwholesome 
■ Davy's Salmonia. 
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to) and disliked by» both the young and M^ aged^ and 
(M^ht to be shuimed in their diet. Yet bacon is 
geoerally digestible e^en to weak stomads. 

Dr. Beaumont found that meats containing any 
quantity of (xi commonly caused a flow of bile into 
tbe sloraadu EEe was unable to satisfy himsdf 
vh^er the mixture of the bile with the gastric juice 
is sadutary, and for the purpose of promoting the 
digei^cm of refractory food ; or a mischievous result 
of the distnrbance of the stomach, produced by the 
presence of less digestible aliment. However this 
m^ be^ persons of the bilious temperament are gene- 
rally unabk to digest oily meats, such as pork, and 
goaee, and duck. But there is something in these 
meats, besides their fat, that renders them unwhde- 
some. The mischief arising from the oily nature of 
meats is increased by their being hot; when eaten 
cold tfaey are more digestiUe. 

Milk is lightly curded in the stomach by the 
gsstric juice, and the curd digested like albumen. 
Fresh milk is rich from the oil contained in its cream ; 
it is on this account indigestible to many. It loses 
part of its richness by boiling ; and then, or mixed 
with lime-wBter, can be digested by those in whom it 
dse produces heart-bum. Cheese eaten with bread 
alone,^ as a meal, is digestible, but not easily so; 
in conjunction with other viands, it is, perhaps, more 
wholesome toasted. 

Farinaceous food is digestible, or otherwise, on the 
principles already explained. Bread, not very new, is 
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perfectly digestible. The process of fermentation 
gives it porousness of texture and penetrableness. 
The reason why new bread is less digestible is not 
evident ; to say that it swells on the stomach does not 
explain the matter. Biscuit is digestible from its 
crispness and shortness, being readily separable and 
broken into minute fragments. Arrow-root, sago, 
and such like, when pure, are in the condition 
of biscuit well and perfectly masticated, and are of 
very light digestion. Pastry is digested with diffi- 
culty, in consequence of the oil which it contains ; 
puddings, from their heaviness, that is, closeness of 
texture ; in proportion as they are light, they become 
digestible. Semolina and maccaroni, when not browned, 
are highly digestible. 

There is great difference in the digestibility of the 
potato ; those which are rendered by boiling barely 
soft, and remain tenacious, stay long undissolved in 
the stomach ; in this state they were found in Dr. 
Beaumont's experiments to yield very slowly to the 
action of the gastric juice when submitted to it in 
phials in a sand-bath. Pieces of raw potato, when 
treated in the same manner, almost entirely resisted 
the action of the gastric juice; many hours elapsed 
before the slightest appearance of digestion was ob- 
servable, and then only upon the surface, where the 
external laminae became a little softened, mucilagi- 
nous, and slightly farinaceous. The potato which is, 
on boiling, mealy, and breaks into flour on pressure, 
is extremely digestible. The same principles deter- 
wine the digestibility of diftereivl ipTfi^ax^XAow oC rice. 
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Chestnuts are heavy, and difficult of digestion ; 
when kept some time they become less so, and are 
rendered more palatable, through the greater evolution 
of their saccharine principle. Their digestibility la 
much increased by the perfectness with which they are 
roasted and masticated. 

Esculent roots, as carrots, turnips, Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, when well cooked, are digested easily ; though 
less so than meat and farinaceous food ; but they 
often, from the water they contain, produce flatulence : 
peas and beans the same. 

Crude vegetables, by some law of the animal eco- 
nomy, not well understood, are allowed, even when 
the stomach is in a healthy state, sometimes to pass 
from it into the intestines, while other food is retained 
there to receive the solvent action of the gastric juice. 
The vegetables that are eaten raw, have either some 
stimulating property, as mustard and cress, horse- 
radish ; or like lettuce and celery, have considerable 
crispness and lightness of texture. They are at beat, 
however, of difhcult digestion. 

To complete the remarks which I jiroposed to lay 
before the reader on the digestibility of food, I sub- 
join a tabular view of a series of observations made 
by Dr. Beaimiont on the reduction of the meals 
introduced into the stomach of Alexis St. Martin. 
These observations are in every point of view ex- 
tremely interesting. They show the average and the 
extremes of the time that digestion occupies. They 
present some important lessons as to the digestibility 
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of diffarent kinds of food ; and they tend to exhibit, 
what is more important still, how much less the 
natmral digestibility of food has to do with the time 
of its disappearance from the stomach, than many) 
other causesj— -such as the sparingness of the preceding 
meal, the state of the spirits, of the weather, the degree 
of previous exhaustion, and the like. 
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Soup, made of fresh muscular fibre of beef, and T^;e- 
tablcs ------- 

Do. made of the hock, with vegetables • . - 
Bread, buttered, for breakfast, with coffee [morbid ap- 
pearance of stomach] - - - - 

Do. buttered, for breakfast, with cofibe - - - 
Do. dry, for break&st, with coffee ... 
Do. dry, for dimier, with dry mashed-potatoes - 
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The second point to be considered in our food is the 
quafitity of nutriment contained in it. 

It may be considered to be proved by general 
experience, that animal food is more nourishing than 
vegetable food, and the flesh of adult than that .of 
young animals. The best testimony which can be 
adduced upon this point, is that of trainers. The 
following is the account of the diet used in training, 
communicated to Sir John Sinclair, by Mr. Jackson. 

" The diet is simple, — ^animal food alone ; and it is 
recommended to take very little salt and some vinegar 
with the food, which prevents thirst, and is good to 
promote leanness. Vegetables are never given, as 
turnips, or carrots, or potatoes. But bread is allowed, 
only it must be stale. They breakfast upon meat, 
about eight o'clock, and dine at two. Suppers are not 
recommended, but they may take a biscuit and a little 
cold meat about eight o**clock, two hours before they 
go to bed. It is reckoned much against a man's wind 
to go to bed with a full stomach, and they in general 
take a walk after supper. Some people will have tea, 
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"but it is not recommended, nor is it strengthening, and 
no liquor is given warm. Full and substantial meals 
are given «t breakfast and dinner ; beef and mutton 
are best. It is contended that there is more nourish- 
ment in the lean of meat tlian the fat, which is fully 
proved by experiment ; fat, being of a greasy nature, 
causes bile, and jialls the stomach*: the lean of fat 
meat is best. Veal and lamb are never given, nor is 
pork. Tlie legs of fowls, being sinewy, are much 
approved of. The yolk of a raw egg is reckoned the 
best thing in a morning, and is supposed to prevent 
bilious complaints. Beef-steaks are reckoned very 
good, and rather underdone than otherwise, as all 
meat in general is ; and it is better to have the meat 
broiled, than roasted, or boiled, by which nutriment 
is lost. No fish whatever is allowed, because it is 
reckoned watery, and not to be compared with meat 
in point of nutriment. The fat of meat is never given, 
but the lean of the best moat. No butter nor cheese 
on any account; cheese is indigestible. Meat must 
be dressed as plain as possible, without seasoning of 
any kind. Men will live longer on beef, without 
cliange, than on any other kind of animal food ; hut 
mutton is reckoned most easily digested. The meat 
must always be fresh, and never salted. No quantity 
of meat is fixed ; it depends upon the constitution and 
* Nevertheless, it ia always laid down tliat oil is the most nutri- 
tive iugrediuut in food. Ic boddmI cloys, no doubt, and ii 
gestible; it soonest, therefore, satislies. This, and the facts that ■ 
oil contcuQS a large proportion ofcarhoti, and is concentrated fooil, J 
saem to iiave led (o the reueived opinioa. 
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appetite. Little men will eat as much as large men, 
and very frequently more. Pies and puddings are 
never given, nor any kind of pastry. As to hard 
dumplings, people may as well take earthenware into 
their stomach.^ 

The systematic and violent exercise, which forms the 
basis of training, and for which the most nutritive food 
alone would supply strength enough, will be spoken 
of in the next chapter. 

The following was the food taken by Captain Bar- 
clay in his most extraordinary walk of a thousand miles 
in a thousand successive hours, June 1, 1809 : — 

He breakfasted^ after returning from his walk, at 
five in the morning. He ate a roasted fowl and drank 
a pint of strong ale, and then took two cups of tea, 
with bread and butter. 

He lunched at twelve ; the one day on beef-steaks, 
and the other on mutton-chops, of which he ate a 
considerable quantity. 

He dined at six, either on roast beef, or mutton- 
chops. His drink was porter, and two or three glasses 
of wine. 

He supped at eleven, on a cold fowl. He ate such 
vegetables as were in season; and the quantity of 
animal food he took daily was from five to six pounds. 

It may be interesting to contrast with the means by 
which the muscular strength is maintained in its highest 
vigour, preparatory to the most violent, or during the 
most protracted exertion, the details of the system by 
which, without direct reference to strength, though 
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is inarvelloLisly maintained at the same time, the 
irame is reduced to the utmost by conibintDg the least 
nutritious diet with depletory exercise. 

Mr. Sandevir, a surgeon of Newmarket, communi- 
cated to Sir John Sinclair the following particulars afi 
to the mode in which jockeys reduce their weight. 

,With those in high repute as riders, training or 

iting is continued, in a greater or less degree, from 

tboiit three weeks before Easter to the end of October; 

but a week or ten days is quite sufficient for a rider to 

reduce himself a stone to a stone and a half. 

Their diet is lowered to this extent. " For break- 
fast, a small piece of bread and butter, with tea in 
moderation. For dinner, a very small piece of pud- 
ding, and less meat; and when fish is to be obtained, 
neither one nor the other are allowed. Wine and 
water is their usual beverage, in the proportion of one 
pint of wine to two of water. Tea in the afternoon^ 
with little or no bread and butter, and no sup|)er. 

After breakfast, having sufficiently loaded them- 

Ivea with clothes, that is, five or six waistcoats, two 

its, and as many pairs of breeches, a severe walk is 
taken, from ten to fifteen or sixteen miles; after their 
return home they put on dry clothes, and, if much 
fatigued, some of them will lie down for an hour 
before dinner ; after which no severe exercise is taken, 
but the remaining part of the day is spent in that way 
that may be most agreeable to themselves. They 
generally go to bed by nine o^clock, and continue 
there till six or seven the next morning. Some oS 
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them, that do not like exoesstve iralking, haverrecoiute 
to medicine, oommonly Glauber^s salts, two oii&ces 
the dose. 

'^ John Arnall, 'when rider to His Royal .Highness 
the Prince of Wales, was desired to reduce hims^«8 
much as he possibly could, to enable him toijdeaome 
favourite horse, without his carrying more 'weight 
than was agreed upon; in consequence .of which he 
abstained from animal, and even farinaceous food, for 
eight succeeding days, and the only substitute was now 
and then a piece of apple ; he was not injured by it 

^^ Dennis Fitzpatrick, a person at this time con- 
tinually employed as a rider, declares that he is less 
digued by riding, and has more strength to amtend 
with a determined horse in a severe race, when naode- 
rately reduced, than wlien allowed to live as he pleased, 
although he never weighs more than nine stone, and 
frequently has reduced himself to seven stone seven 
pounds." 

The preceding examples are valuable as showing 
the impressions of practical persons upon the ques- 
tions of what diet is the most nourishing, what the 
least so. We seem authorized to conclude that meats 
contain the most nutriment, milk and eggs the next, 
the best farinaceous food the next, fish the next, vege- 
tables the least. This knowledge has the following 
applications. 

Persons in health, leading ordinary lives, and taking 
moderate exercise, have rather to avoid superfluity of 
food, than to seek what is most nutritious. If, there- 
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they have net self-command enough to limit 

themseives to a sparing quantity of the most nourish- 
ing food, tliey may learn from these remarks what is 
least so. 

In young persons of the strumous diathesis, the ' 
stomach is lesis weak than easily disordered ; the tongue I 
is furred, the appetite capricious, often excessive; \ 
food too light does not furnish nourishment enough; 
nutritive food, in too great quantity, deranges the I 
stomach and heats the system ; two moderate meals of 1 
animal food, the most digestible and varietl, are vequi- [ 
site daily, and with one, wine'or ale : besides these, two I 
light farinaceous meals. 

To those of naturally good stamina, who are COO- I 
valescent after fever, or iaflammatory attacks, the , 
lightest nutriment alone is commonly necessary;— 
gruel, arrow-root, beef-tea with dry toast, calves'-foot [ 
jelly, boiled whiting, and the like. The stomach does , 
not want, and will not bear, stimulating; but it is 
weak and can chymify only the most digestihle food ; 
and that in small quantities. Its tone is sure to return ! 
spontaneously. 

For those who, by a more melancholy fate, are 
sinking under mortal disease, as in various forms of 
cancer, nutrition and support alone are to be thought 
of. With such, whose days are numbered, the remote 
evils contingent upon the use of stimulants have not 
to be taken into account : jelly and arrow-root with 

ine, yolk of egg with brandy, and the like, ai 
leful and proper now, in addition to more rich ( 
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substantial food, which the appetite will occasionally 
fancy. 

Thirdly, of the Stimulating quality of food. 

When we have considered digestibility and nutri- 
tiveness, a third quality of our food remains, of equal 
importance with either. Its influence does not, in- 
deed, during health, tell at a single meal, or in a single 
day : but unless it is attended to, nutrition flags, the 
frame weakens, and death even may take place, 
brought on by this cause alone. This quality is the 
capability of drawing upon the energies of the stomach, 
of exciting it to an active discharge of its function, to 
vigorous secretion and motion. Or such is the consti- 
tution of our frame, that every part requires excitement 
and activity directly for itself, and sympathetically for 
the rest. One important vital organ falling into lan- 
guor, the rest are, by a necessary enchainment, drawn 
in to feebleness. The application of this remark runs 
out to a great variety of instances. 

The strength of an organ, when in health, can only 
be maintained by the regular exercise of its function. 
Thus the strength of the bones, and sinews, and 
muscles, and the perfection of the organs of the senses, 
are preserved by constant use. 

Applying this principle to the stomach, we may 
conclude it to be necessary not only that the food in- 
troduced into it should be digestible and nourishing, 
but that it should be, to a certain extent, difficult 
of digestioriy to call out and exercise the force of the 
stomach. 
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. Magendie made some very remarkable expi 
s, the results of which [irobably turned in great 
:asure upon this principle, although he attributed 
tliem to another. He found tliat animals fed exclu- 
sively upon sugar, or upon gam, or upon butter, for a 
few days throve as usual, but then began to fall away, 
became emaciated, and died. The solution of the fact 
he supposed to be the want of azotein the aliment which 
he gave to the subjects of the experiment. It is pro- 
ibie, however, that the conceatratedoess and singleness 
if the food contributed principally to the result ". 
t It is stated in Sinclair's Code of Health, that a do^, 
:h was fed upon the richest broth, (but upon that j 
e,) could not be kept alive; while another, which 
' ihad only the meat boiled to a chip (and water), throve | 
very well-f-. 

Another principle in the animal economy is, that 
to sustain an organ in perfect health, its exercise should ] 
be varied. How much this contributes to health of i 
^mind will be noticed afterwards, to the perfection of j 
Bmk organs of the senses, of the bodily frame ; in tha j 
^Btee of the stomach it applies with no less certainty. | 
^^biei should be varied. 
^B It is reasonable to presume that the injurious effect 
^^nown in Magendie's expei-iments just adverted to, < 

* Tliu Kamtacliadolca aru fi-eqiiently compelled to live on f 
oil, but tliey jadicioualy form it into a pmte with saw-dust, or 

rwped filings of indigeuouB plants. Dr, Parii, 

t Soups, OS a priiidpal or uxcluaivo diet for the litalthy, ai 
^ysioiogical error. Tlioj combiiio iadigestibleniies witli ooneeo- | 
'|»tednesH. A diet of bread and water is fw more wholesome. 
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depended in part upon the want of varie^in the JEbod, 
and would hare been postponed, if not averted, had 
this circumstance been attended to. A aeries -^f 
experiments -directed to this point would -be higUy 
interesting*. 

In the case of the stomach, it is possible to com- 
bine, simultaneously, the operation of both of- these 
principles. In a single meal the food may be mixed, 
and indeed, to a certain extent, it always is so. 

The observations made by Dr. Beaumont show 
that the stomach attacks simultaneously substances 4>f 
different digestibility introduced into it, and despatches 
them in the same time as if they had been there singly. 
Thus of a meal made of venison and pork, the first 
disappears in half the time of the second. The pork 
does not make the venison less digestible. 

There are, however, limits to this principle. One 
may be, that one substance thoroughly indigestible to 
a particular stomach may interrupt the digestion of all 
the wholesome substances which accompany it : and 
the more the dishes tasted, the greater the chance of 
coming upon the slight touch of garlic or other matter, 
which, to the idosyncrasy of this or that individual, 
may be poisonous. 

In another view, mixed food is certainly useful, 

* The reader is to remember, that what is prejudicial in health 
is often beneficial in disease. In the volume supplemeiitaiy to 
the present, a case is mentioned of indigestion cured by I'estriGtiog 
the food to one article. Dr. Rust gives a case of chorea^ in a 
patient twenty years of age, which was cured by an exclusive diet 
of spinach, pursued for ten weeks. 
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■ -fc^when taken not daily, but occasionally, — on the 
principle immediately before explained, as varying, 
one day with another, the call upon the resources of 
the stomach. 

There is again another salutary object that may be 
attained by a meal of different dishes. It may be 
desirable to take nourishment, when the appetite, front 
whatever eause, has faded and jjone off. In that case 
a spoonful of soup, a Rake of fish, a slice of cold beef, 
, will provoke an appetite, and with it 

^stion, where the nicest iinttton-cutlet, or tJie uiOBt 

mpting slice of a liaunch of venison, would have 
gone against tlie stomach. 

Another principle of the animal economy is the 
following. Every part (witli the exception of those 
which liave a function exclusively mechanical) when 
weakened, or ealled upon for more than usual exer- 
tion, may, within certain limits, be rendered capable 
of it by adequate stimulation. When the heart's 
action is flagging, brandy or ammonia will revive it; 
when a sportsman is wearied to the utmost at the cloie 
of a day's shooting, the certainty that game is at haad 
will re-invigorate his tired muscles. 

The means by which digestion may be reinforced 
tinder parallel circumstances, are the use of condiments, 
certain vegetable infusions, and fermented and alcoholic 
-liquids. The use of these means may be resorted to 
■in every degree, from wholesome and salutary excite- 
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that in the end proves destructive through the debility 
which is its certain consequence. 

Salt taken in moderation with food is not less 
wholesome than grateful to the palate. Its operation 
is not very clearly made out. But as it is sensibly a 
- stimulant when applied to the tongue, such probably 
is its action on the stomach. It deserves to be added, 
that in solution it produces a fluid which has some 
analogy to the gastric juice : — that it is not nugatory is 
shown by the effects of excess in using it, or of total 
abstinence from it : the first, at least as exemplified in 
the extensive use of salted provisions, produces scurvy, 
the latter intestinal worms. Salt forms an important 
element in bread. About twelve ounces are generally 
added to each bushel of flour. 

Of the vegetable acids, vinegar, or lemon-juice, are 
wholesome stimulants to the stomach when it has to 
contend with certain forms of indigestible food. These 
are rich and oily substances, as pork, goose, wild-fowl, 
salmon. The malic acid in apple-sauce eaten with the 
former, the lemon-juice with the third, the vinegar 
with the fourth, have thus come into common use. 
Whether they act as stimulants only, or directly assist 
the gastric fluid in the digestion of these rich aliments, 
is undetermined. There are foods, again, which are 
rich without being greasy, of which nature is, 
eminently, turtle. To assist the digestion of this 
highly flavoured and gelatinous viand, lemon-juice is 
usually added, and punch drank with it : the palate 



having suggested, and philosophy approving tbe'^ 
association. 

Vinegar promotes the digestion of lettuce, celery, 
beet-root; and to judge by our sensations only, it may | 
be presumed that oil in this case acts as an auxiliary.- 
^ [Firfep. 46.] 

Aromatic condiments are either spices, or hot and 
»voury herbs and roots: to the former belong I 
Jeppar, cayenne, cinnamon, nutmeg, &c. ; to the , 
Ktter, horse-radish, mustard, garlic, leeks, onions, 
'., and the like. 

r other of these are commonly used as auxiliary 
stimulants in the cases last mentioned. They are used, 
being themselves unwholesome, to correct another 
form of un whole somen ess. They heat the stomach, 
and that is abstractedly bad ; but the stomach is con- 
tending with refractory food, and therefore is the 
letter for being heated. 

Condiments of the spicy kind are not essentia! to j 
Sie process of digestion in the healthy state of the | 

No one, when in health, ever adds them to a 
fish, except on the conviction that the food it contains I 
is indigestible, or from habit having rendered their use | 
artificially necessary. Their continual use never fails ] 
to produce an indirect debility of the stomach. 

All our drinks, with the exception of water, and \ 
those which, like chocolate or broth, combine nutri- 
ment with water, contain something which enhances ] 
the quality of food we are now considering. Coffee is | 
stimulating both to the stomach and to the nen 
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Tea, though less so, partakes of the same characteryiis 
any one is conscious of who takes a larger quantity, 
or another kind, than that to which he is accustomed. 
Coffee, as being the stronger stimulant, is the most 
prejudicial ; on the other hand it may be the most 
salutary ; and when the digestion is weak, it is some- 
times better reinforced by a cup of cofiee immediately 
after dinner, than by wine. Tea, in general, does 
more harm from the quantity of unnecessary liquid 
which it introduces into the stomach, than by 
specific qualities. Unnecessary liquid weakens the 
stomach, and turns to wind. 

The simplest stimulating liquid is soda-water : the 
carbonic acid which it contains and disengages in the 
stomach has a reviving and salutary effect upon it in 
many states of temporary debility. To permanently 
weak stomachs it is generally unwholesome. It is 
to be regarded as unwholesome during a meal, but as 
an excellent beverage at some interval afterwards. 

The more stimulating beverages are fermented 
liquors^ being either beer, cyder, perry, or wines, and 
distilled spirits. 

The wholesomest of these are the different varieties 
of heer^ but even in these there are differences, which 
are evinced by their effects on different constitutions. 

The principle common to all beer is more or less of 

the bitter or astringent quality of the hop. The 

salutariness of this principle is shown in various ways. 

Dr. Paris observes, "No cattle will thrive upon 

passes which do not contain a portion of this vege- 
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^ablc principle ; this fnct has been most Batisfactorily 
proved by the researclies of Mr. Sinclair, gardener to 
the Duke of Bedford, which are recorded in that 
magnificent work, the ' Hortus Grainineus Wobur- 
netisis.'' They show that if sheep are fed on yellow 
turnips, which contain little or no bitter principle, 
they instinctively seek for, and greedily devour, any 
provender that may contain it ; and that if they cannot 
BO obtain it, they become diseased and die." 

Nothing can be more generally wholesome than 
good table-beer. Sydenham always took a glass at 
hU meals, and considered it a preservative against 
gravel*. 

Mr. Jackson in his answers to queries put by Sir 
John Sinclair observes, "Malt liquor, good and old, 
without bottling, is heat. If any person accustomed to 
^ dfinV wine would try malt liquor for a month, he 
^■rould find himself much the bettor for it." 
^B In Ilia directions for the diet of persons in training 
^Tffr. Jackson observes, " Ulalt liquor is best, and par- 
ticularly home-breived beer, old, and never bottled, 
that being windy. As to wine, a little red-wine, which 
is much preferable to white ; never more than a half- 
pint of wine after dinner, and none after supper. The 
quantity of beer not to exceed three pints during the 
^ole day, taken with breakfast and dinner, and a 

* Beer was introducod into tliia coantry in good coiapaii}'> '^ 
W words of tlie foiiowing couplet are true : — 

"Hops, reformation, turkeys, carpa, and beer, 
dune into Gn^cknd nil within a jeor." 
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little after supper. Sometimes white wine and water 
is allowed to a man at breakfast, who does not like 
malt liquor. The liquor should not be taken in great 
draughts, but by mouthfuls, which quenches the 
thirst better, and that is the only object required. 
Liquor is always given cold, but never before meals, 
unless in cases of extreme thirst, when a little white 
wine and water may be taken. A gentleman in training, 
if he merely wishes to get into good condition, may 
take wine and water instead of malt liquor, if he 
prefers it.'' 

Cider and perry, are grateful drinks in hot weather, 
but as they do not contain a sufficient quantity of spirit 
to prevent their passing into the acetous fermentation 
in the stomach of an invalid, they should be avoided 
by those who have any predisposition to indigestion. 
They want the salutary bitter of beer, without having 
alcohol enough to compensate for its absence. 

Wines. — To those who are in perfect health, and do 
not exceed their strength, it is to be presumed that 
wine is not merely useless, but positively injurious. 
It excites the stomach and nervous system, and that 
excitement is followed by proportionate debility. 
Wine, then, is a poison ; but, taken in moderation, it 
is a poison that operates extremely slowly. Like other 
poisons, when the system is in certain states of dis- 
order, wine is administered beneficially. 

There are those, whose delicacy of constitution and 
weakness of digestion (persons, for example, of the 
strumous diathesis,) require the support of wine. In 



many wTio are recovering from exhausting illness, the 
restorative effects of wine are not less necessary, and 
are more immediately appreciable. During health, 
again, the frame frequently falls below its proper 
strength, which admits of being beneficially raised by 
this means. The stomach, lowered in tone through 
mental anxiety, or bodily fatigue, may be unable to 
digest, and the appetite to relish food, unless its 
energies are recruited by wine. Some, again, there 
are, wlio are obliged, knowing at what price, to exert 
themselves, mentally or botlijy, or both, beyond their 
strength; with the assistance of wine, they are rendered 
capable of making efforts, imder which their frama 
would else give way. 

As wines differ in their flavour, so likewise do they 
differ in their effects. 'J'lieir different properties 
require to be studied both by those who have occasion 
to use them for their profit, or, drinking them as a 
luxury, would shun superfluous harm from their use. 
The principal, but by no means all the effects of wine, 
depend on the proportion of alcohol whicli it contains. 
But, independently of strength, one wine is astringent, 
another rich and cordial, a third dry, while a fourth ia 
remarkable for the prompt but evanescent excitement 
it produces. 

All wine has a. period at which it attains its flnest 
flavour, and is most wholesome. This )>eriod differs 
with every wine, and with every growth of every wine. 
New wine is more heady, heating, and liable to 
disturb digestion ; wine too old, on the other hand. 
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I first subjoin Mr. Brande^s analysis of wines in 
reference to the quantity of alcohol which, they: 
contain; and will afterwards comment upcm other 
differences of particular wines. 



Table of the quantity of Alcohol (specific gravity 
•825) at 60° Fahrenlieit, in several kinds of Wine 
and other Liquors. 





Per cent. 


\ 


Per cent. 




by measurr. 




by measure. 


Port, average of 


three 




Hock . 


. 


14-37 


kinds . 


. 


23*48 


Ditto 


. 


8-88 


Ditto, highest 


. 


25-83 


Palm wine 


• 


470 


Ditto, lowest 


* 


21-40 


Vin de Grave 


• 


12-80 


Madeira, liighest 


* 


24-42 


Frontignac 


1 


1272 


Ditto, lowest 


• 


19-34 


Cote Roti . 


• 


12-S2 


Sherry, average of 


four 




RousAillon 


1 


17-26 


kinds . 


• 


17-92 


Cape Madeira 


. 


18-11 


Ditto, liighest 


• 


19-83 


Ditto Muchat 




18-25 


Ditto, lowest 


• 


12-25 


Constantia . 


. 


19-75 


Claret, average of 


three 




Tent . 




13-20 


kinds . 


• 


14-43 


Sheraz 


. 


15-52 


Calcavella 


• 


18-10 


Syracuse 


► 


15-28 


Lisbon 


. 


18-94 


Nice 


• 


14-63 


Malaga . 


. 


17-26 


Tokay . 




9-88 


Bucellas . 


* 


18-49 


Raisin Wine 


• 


25-77 


!Red Madeira . 


. 


18-40 


Grape do. 


1 


1811 


Malmsey do. 


. 


16-40 


Currant do. 


. 


20-25 


Marsala 


* 


25-87 


Gooseberry Wine 


» 


11-69 


Ditto 


• 


17*26 


Elder Wme, Cyder, 


and 




Red Champagne 


. 


11-30 


Perry 


1 


9-87 


White do. . 


. 


12-80 


Stout 


• 


6-80 


Burgundy 


. 


11-55 


Ale . . . 


» 


8-88 


Ditto 


. 


11-95 


Brandy 


• 


53-39 


White Hermitage 


. 


17-43 


Rum 




53-68 


Red do. . 


. 


12-32 


Hollands . 


• 


51-60 



WINE. IV 

The Wnes principally known in this country, niay> 1 

'.classed in tfae following manner. 

1. Strotig and dry icines, Tlieseareof twoclasse^, 
noo-astringent and the astringent. 

The non-astringent are Madeira, Sercial, Sherry, 
■which are the best ; Marsala, Cajw wine, the inferior 
descriptions. 

Madeira and sherry are the wines most generally- 
wholesome in this climate for those who require winet 
Taken thus, in a manner medicinally, they are better 
drauk after than during dinner. Three glasses are 
sufficient to recrnit all ordinary exhaiislion, or ta 
ensure the digestion of any moderate repast. The 
,^iune quantity is less heating wlien diluted with water, 
persons of the gouty diathesis, to whom from want 
itamioa or a relaxed liahit of body wine is necessary, 
ibese wines are invaluable. In such condtuliona they 
sometimes reqiiire to be given in considerable quan^ 
tities, a pint or more daily. 

The finest and driest sherry is c.iUed Amontillado. 
Tile tineness of the wine results from an accidental 
perfectness of the fermentation. Out of forty butts 
collected from the same vineyards, not above two or 
three have this quality ; tliey are reserved to flavour 
inferior growths. 

The astringent strong aod dry wmes are Port* 
;atlo, &c. Of these, port alone is generally 
in England. 

Port, if new, is heady, and disturbs digestion^ 
vatisiiig bile to flow into the »tomacb. All pwt does 
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this with the bilious, and can seldom be drank by 
them on that account. There are others with whom 
port wine invariably produces heart-bum. Port, if 
bottled too soon, alters very slowly ; and if a full wine, 
retains, with its colour, its lusciousness and sweetness, 
for fifteen or twenty years, without material improve- 
ment; it retains at the same time much of the un- 
wholesomeness of new wine. Port wine, kept too long 
in the wood, on the other hand, continues to change 
rapidly after bottling, becoming in a few years tawny, 
losing its astringency, and acquiring a slightly acid 
taste. In this state port wine is again unwholesome, 
having an increased tendency to produce gout. Port 
originally of a good quality, that has been kept in the 
wood a proper length of time, (which for the mixed 
wine as we receive it in this country varies, according 
to its quality, from two to five years,) and in bottle 
from five to twenty, to those with whom it agrees, is 
extremely wholesome. There are many persons who 
suffer from gout with whom port does not disagree, 
and who continue to drink it in reduced quantities 
during the fit with advantage. 

Port wine is doctored in the following manner. The 
finest growths are used to flavour, in diflerent propor- 
tions, the inferior growths. Nothing is more capricious 
than the vintage. The favourable vintages in the 
present century have occurred in 1802, 1811, 1816, 
1820, 1821, 1825, 1834. This is generally the same 
for all wines. The mixture sent from Oporto to the 
best houses in London commonly includes several vin- 
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Cages : it ia hraiidied before being shipped, French 
brandy is only admitted into Portugal inider a heavy 
duty; and the brandy wliich ia there made is extremely 
bad ; this deteriorates the wine. The quality of hard- 
ness, which is one of the worst that port wine can 
have, and the most unwholesome, is attributed to a ' 
mixture with particularly bad brandy. The mixtures, 
as the vintages, differ in fulness of body and luscious- 
ness. Time reduces those qualities, but never makes 
very sweet port good. 

There ia one criterion of fine and old port, which I 
never knew fail, although it may bean accident. The 
cork, when it has dried, that is to say, an hour after 
it has been drawn, should be covered on its under sur- 
face and part of its cylindrical surface with crystals 
of tartar. 

Benecarlo is a coarse-flavoured astringent Spanish 
wine. Some extremely old btnecarlo which I remem- 
ber tasting, preserved the astringency, combined with 
a high and agreeable flavour. 

Val de Pciiaa unites a slight astringency with the 
quality and flavour of the next class. 

2. Light and generous wines. Under this head 
may he included claret and Champagne. 

Fine claret, of which the three best growths are 
Lafitte, Chateau Margaux, and Latour, the first of 
the most delicate flavour, tlie second fuller, and the 
third still more so, is one of the most perfect wines, 
In lightness, flavour, soundness, it exceeds most. It 
has, however, a gouty tendency. Almost all tlie 
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clarets drank in England have flayour and body given 
to them by a mixture with hermitage. 

The two best kinds of Champagne do not sparkle; 
these are Sillery and Ay. Sillery is dry, Ay sweet. 
No wines can be finer or purer, or more wholesome. 
A man may drink more SiUery with impunity than 
any other ¥dne. 

The Mou88eux wine is either sparkling or creaming. 
The former contains the most carbonic acid. The 
sparkling and the creaming kinds are bottled before 
fermentation is completed, the sparkling sooner than 
the creaming. 

The carbonic acid in Champagne MotcsseiMo contri- 
butes to produce its exciting quality. This wine has 
a strong tendency to produce gout. Otherwise, setting 
aside that there are a few whose digestion and whose 
nerves it directly unsettles, it is extremely wholesome, 
more so than most wines ; it exhilarates more, while 
it heats less than other wines. 

Trial has been made of other wines with the mouS' 
seuos character given to them by bottling before 
fermentation is completed. But these wines want the 
generous quality of Champagne ; and, though agree- 
able to the palate, are not wholesome. 

There is, however, one other, which is both pleasant 
and wholesome as an effervescing wine. This is St 
Peray. It is a wine of considerable strength. 

Rich and sweet wines. Of these the principal, and 
much beyond the rest, when good, is Tokay. Its 
flavour for richness, delicacy, and duration upon the 



pidate, exceeds that of every other wine : its flavour 
depends on no dement that deranges the stomach or i 
nerves. 

The wines of this class that follow Tokay may be I 
enumerated in the following order of excellence. Via 
de Faille, Paxarete, Mountain, Spanisli muscatelle, 
Bivesaltes, Constantia, Malmsey Madeira. All these 
ate admirable cordials, Cyprus, when of tlie linest 
Quality, which is as rarely met with as good Tokay, ■ 
Alould stand liigh on the above list. fl 

' The highly-flavoured wines of Frontignan, French ^ 
luscatelle, &c., are lighter, less wholesome, having 
idergone an imperfect fermentation. 
, Aromatic wines. Tliis term is hardly appropriate, 
mt it is used to express the qualities peculiar to 
lurgundy. The perfume of this wine is connected 
' with something that acts powerfully on the system, so 
that two or three glasses, with many, disorder the 
stomach and the nerves to a remarkable degree. To 
Vm, great many this impression, thongh perceived, is not 
Snougb to be disagreeable. Fine old hermitage, with 
jreater wholesomeness, has even a fuller flavour than 
■fiurgundy. 

Acid wines. Johannisberg, hock, as well as the 
sferior species of this class, combine with little spirit 
I senuble acidity, aotl different degrees of body and 
lavour. 
In some of tlie finest, the bouquet, though quite 
kiinlike, reminds you, by its powerful quality and in- 
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fluence on the nerves, of Burgundy. In ordinarily 
good hock or Rhenish wine, this is not perceptible. 

Some of the lighter wines of this class, Moselle for 
example, are artificially flavoured, and are an agree- 
able beverage in the summer. But upon the whole, 
these light Rhenish wines, and the corresponding 
French wines, are greatly inferior to good table-beer, 
and are much less wholesome: they are commonly 
drank because they are wine, by those with whom 
stronger wines disagree. 

One remark is always introduced when the effects 
of wine upon the system are noticed. It is justly 
held that mixing wines renders them doubly noxious. 
It deserves remark, perhaps, that bad wine seems 
to produce intoxication sooner than good wine, even 
when weaker than the good wine. This is owing to 
its effect on the stomach. Wine may make you tipsy 
either by disordering the stomach, or the head. Good 
wine does the latter alone : bad wine both. 

When wine is declared to be unwholesome from its 
stimulating properties, it is unnecessary to reprobate 
the use of ardent spirits. Their total exclusion from 
the diet of persons under training is their sufficient 
-condemnation. Mr. Jackson says : — " In training, 
spirits are never allowed on any consideration what- 
ever." Their parching quality is not redeemed, or 
redeemable, by any means; they heat the stomach, 
derange the liver, and lead, as Dr. Bright has pointed 
out, to structural disease of the kidneys, crowning 
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their deleterioiia agency by shattering and overthrow- 
ing the brain and nervous system. Yet they have 
their use, lilie uight-shade, and hemlock, and tobacco 
Tiiey sometimes will recruit flagging vitality, wliea 
threatened with imminent extinction, and when all 
other means would be insufficient. A case, which 
witnessed some years ago, made a deep impressioD 
in me : a lady had been confined six days before, 
and had had no rest in the anxious attempt, to which 
she was unequal, of nursing her infant. She suddenly 
felt that slie was dying. Her pulse intermitted, her 
hands and forehead were cold, and her features wore 
the character of dissolution. Happening to be in the 
house, I gave Iter brandy, which revived her a little, 
but she again fell into tlie same alarming state, and 
was again revived by the same means. In this way 
she passed the night, oscillating between existence and 
death, during which she drank two-thirds of a bottle 
of brandy, which certainly preserved her life. 

I Lave not introduced any notico of tobacco. It is certMoly i 
leterioiis. Dr. Mott assures me tliat in the United States it ia i 
to see peraoiia whoau lianda tremlile nervously, and ' 
wWe miods are pcrmanontly ofiected b; its baneful influence. 
I bave been told lliab many young men at Cambridge and Oitford 
bave temporarily injured their healths in a similar yny, though 
to a lees extent ; and 1 have known mure than one instance a.~ 
men advanced in life, ivbo have been compelled to discontinue ita 
use from itseffect upon the head, produced disturbed and troubled f 
sleep and headache. 

According to regal aiitiiority, amoldng " is a custom loathsoma 
to the eye, liateful to Che uose, harmful to tho brain, dangerous to 
the lungs; and in the black stinking fume thereof, nearest 
resembling the horrible atygion smoke of the pit that is bottom- 
ilesa." — Jamos tho First's Counlcrblast to Toiucco. 
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III. Quantity of Food. 

Different quantities of nutriment are required at 
different ages, by persons of different sexes, Gonstitu- 
tiocs, habits of life. But every one possessed of 
moderate powers of observation can tell how much he 
individually requires. 

A gentleman, upwards of seventy, as remarkable 
for his healthy and hale appearance, as early dis- 
tinguished for his contributions to science, whom I 
remember to have heard questioned at dinner why 
he was so abstemious, answered, that he had always 
made it a rule to eat half only that he could, and that 
he believed he owed his health to the practice. 

It may not appear to all easy to stop at this period 
of a repast, or even to know whea they have reached 
it; but it is in the power of every one to observe 
when his first appetite is satisfied ; after which some 
are tempted to begin again, and to start as it were 
with a second wind. This first appeasement of the 
appetitite no one will overlook, if he masticates 
slowly, and directs his attention to the point before 
drinking a glass of wine. 

There is a rougher rule for determining the quantity 
of food ; which is, not to eat as much as will produce 
sensations of fulness, weight, oppression, torpor, 
languor, chilliness : the objection to this rule is, that 
it requires a few excesses to fiumish data for the cal- 
culation. 
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However he may learn to determine the limit, a 
person of sense will, as hia habit, stop at every meal 
before he reaches a point wliich will leave him less 
capable than before of any exertion, mental or bodily. 
Rousseau, himself a gourmand, somewhere introduces 
the remark, (that has a justness not often met with In 
his ferment of vitiated morality,) Abstinence is the 
EpictiEisM OF Reasok. 

Drinks are generally as essential to the system as 
food: the water of which they principally consist is 
necessary to make up for the constant waste of fluid. 
Much less drink, however, is required than might 
be supposed ; on this occasion the appetite is no 
guide. It is true, indeed, that a person is not to 
drink unless he is thirsty ; but it does not follow that 
he should drink because he is so. Nothing promotes 
thirst so much as quenching it, or grows more readily 
into habit than drinkiug. Much liquid weakens the 
stomach, and produces flatulence and fat. 

The latter consequence has, perhaps, hardly been 
sufficiently attended to in rules laid down for tiiose 
who have a disposition to obesity to combat. It is 
most remarkably exemplified in a case recorded in the 
second volume of the Transactions of the College of 
Physicians, of which the following is an abstract ; — 

Thomas Wood, a miller of Billericay, in Essex, 
was bom in 1719, and, having grown to manhood, 
lived in temperately, eating fat meat three times a day, 
and drinking strong ale. About the age of forty, he 
became extremely fat; but conthiuing well, he pur- 
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sued his accustomed habits. In his forty-fourth year, 
indigestion, sickness, suffocation, swimmings in the 
head, and apoplexy, supervened; when, becoming 
acquainted with the writings of Comaro, he deter- 
mined to leave off his excesses. This he did gradually, 
and his health amended. In January, 1763, his 
allowance of animal food being now much reduced, he 
entirely left off ale, and drank water only. Still he 
was troubled with rheumatism and gout. He then 
took more exercise, used cold bathing, and left off 
animal food; and gradually was led to leave off 
drinking entirely ^ and to limit his food for the twenty- 
four hours to a pudding composed of one pound of 
the flour of which the best kind of sea-biscuit is made, 
boiled with a pint and a half of skimmed milk, with- 
out any other addition. It was conjectured that he 
lost ten, or perhaps eleven stone weight in the process 
of restoring himself " from the condition of a decrepit 
old man, to perfect health, and to the vigour and 
activity of youth.'' His pulse fell, in the process of 
reduction, to from forty-four to forty-seven pulsations 
in a minute. 

When asked, " what first induced him to abstain 
from drink,"" he answered, that it happened one day 
that the servant had forgotten to bring his water at 
dinner as usual ; that being then full of business, he 
did not think of calling for any ; and that, having 
found himself easier and less oppressed by that meal 
than common, he determined to try whether a total 
omission of all liquids might not be an improvement 
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^to his diet, and that he soon found the experiment to 
answer. He added, that " he was further encouraged 
to abstain from liquids by an observation that he had 
made in feeding hogs. He never allowed these animals 
to drink; and to this he attributed the excellence of 
his porli, it being greatly valued on account of the 
whiteness and firmness of the ileah." ^^M 

The quantity of food we take is materially influenced ^^M 
by the weather. Cold weather sharpens the appetite, ^^H 
hot weather lessens or destroys it. We are certainly, ^^| 
likewise, less disposed to eat butchefs meat in hot ^^| 

P Bather than in cold, aud prefer to take a larger pro- ^^ 
jrtion of farinaceous and vegetable food. Nature 
Ttainly suggests, that we should take less nutriment 
in hot seasons, but one would hardly have been pre- ^H 
pared for the influence of heat upon nutrition, which ^^M 
the last African travellers experienced. ^H 

*'ItwaB," says Mr. Laird, "a subject of remark 
Kong us, and occasioned some amusement, to see the 
ifierent effects of heat od different constitutions :- 
pnetimes with the thermometer at 84, I felt cold 
|t a blanket dress; and at otlier times when it waa. 
S, I was oppressed witli heat. It appeared, however, 
Ct depend much on the moist or dry state of the atmo- 
sphere. I found that a very simple rule had hitherto 
kept me in excellent health ; if I felt sleepy after a 
meal, I considered it a gentle hint from my stomach 
that I was over-working it, and reduced my fare 
Botdingly ; in fact, I thought tlie less one con- 
med the better, as all our party appeared to havB 
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a moBt unaccountable propensity to become fat. I did 
not eat one-half that I had been accustomed to in 
England, and yet could not keep myself from increas- 
ing ; Dr. Brigga was precisely in the same way ; and 
as for Lander, he was as broad as he was long.^ 

IV. Intervals between Meals. 

It has already been stated, that the residue of one 
meal being in the stomach, does not necessarily inter- 
fere with the digestion of a fresh one. This, however, 
supposes either that the first meal or the second is 
light, or that the system required unusually fast re- 
cruiting ; that is to say, that there was gastric juice 
and plenty for both. Practically, many take dinner 
after a late luncheon, or bread and butter with tea, 
after a late dinner, without feeling any inconvenience 
from the mixture of the meals. Nevertheless, as a 
general rule, where people are living in plenty, it is 
better to make the intervals such as suppose a com- 
plete digestion, and the stomach emptied for some 
period before the reception of the next meaL 

As a corollary to this rule, the intervals should be 
directly proportional to the quantities of meals. This 
remark bears diversified applications. There is a 
weakness of digestion, which consists in the stomach 
being unable to furnish any great quantity of gastric 
juice at a time, although in the twenty-four hours a 
full proportion may be secreted. Persons with this 
form of weakness require light and frequent meals. 
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THE Digestive Powers. 



CONDITIONS or THE DIGESTIVE 

In infants, in persons recovered from exhausting ill. 
ness, ill the aged, the digestive forces commonly present ' 
this feature. 

A strong stomach will bear either alternative, and 
will feed either full and seldom, or liglitly and fre- ' 
qiiently. Two hearty ineala are best in such a c. 
as they are more natural, and as they call out to a | 
greater extent the resources of the o 

I 

VIVhe elements of a strong digestion, in a healthy 
frame, are the following: — The first and most im- 
portant (because compatible with every mode of life) 
is abstemiousness ; the stomach never overloaded, the 
frame kept by this means rather below than up to its 
full strength and animal force. How far this prin- 
ciple will go, is shoivn in an extreme case quoted by 
Mr. Hunter, in his remarks upon digestion. 

Nothing (observes Mr. Hunter) can show more 
clearly that the secretion of the gastric juice is ia- 
creased in proportion to the call for nourishment in 
the body, than what happened to Admiral Byron, 
Captains Cheap and Hamilton, wheo shipwrecked on 
the west coast of South America ; who, after suffering 
months of hunger and fatigue, were reduced to skin 
and bone ; yet, when they came to good living, Byroa 
thus expresses himself; "The governor ordered 
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table to be spread for us, with culd ham and fowls, 
which only us three sat down to, and in a short time 
despatched more than ten men with common appetites 
would have done. It is amazing that our eating to 
that excess we had done, from the time we first got 
among these kind Indians, had not killed us; we were 
never satisfied, and used to take all opportunities, for 
some months afterwards, of filling our pockets when 
we were not seen, that we might get up two or three 
times in the night to cram ourselves." 

The next means of strengthening digestion is strong 
exercise vnth full nutrition. Training, Mr. Jackson 
observes, wonderfully sharpens the appetite. 

The experiments of Sir Busick Harwood gave rise 
to the belief that exercise interferes with the act of 
digestion. This is true, however, only of violent 
exercise. That moderate exercise promotes digestion 
was ascertained by Dr. Beaumont in his experiments 
on Alexis St. Martin. He observed, at the same time, 
that the same cause, increasing the circulation, heightens 
the temperature of the stomach. 

A dry state of the atmosphere. Dr. Beaumont 
observed, had equally the eflfect of raising the tem^ 
perature of the stomach. A moist air lowered it. 
These conditions of the atmosphere influence digestion 
proportionably. Cold, in every one''s experience, 
heightens the appetite, and increases the digestive 
powers ; and unembarrassed thoughts, and youth, no 
less promote them. 

The conditions which lower the digestive force, are 



Tot the most part the contraries of those which have 
been last emimer.ited. 

Repletion overloads and exhausts the stomach, and 
fatigue palsies its powers and destroys appetite. Ab- 
staining from exercise for a. day invigorates the di- 
gestion, — for several days weakens it. These opposite 
phenomena turn upon the following principles: — We 
rise in the morning refreshed by sleep, and with a 
certain quantity of disposable energy. We may em- 
ploy it any way. If we consumo it in strong bodily 
exercise, there is none left foe the stomach to use. If 
we stay at home all day, employed in reading or 
writing, by dinner-time we have used less than cus- 
tomary of our nervous power, and a superfluity 
remains for digestion. The principle which at length 
destroys the appetite of the recluse student, is the 
dependence of his stomach on the vigour of his entire 
frame. To circulate his blood, to strengthen his sys- 
tem, air and exercise are wanted ; neglect of them 
sympathetically weakens his stomach. In age, the 
powers of the stomacli gradually fail. " Cornaro," 
says Mr. Abernethy, " found that as the powers of his 
stomach declined with the powers of life in general, it 
was necessary for him to diminish the quantity of his 
food ; by so doing he retained to the last the feeling of 
health." At the strongest period of life the digestive 
powers are liable to be temporarily exhausted by strong 
mental excitement, by hope or fear, by pleasure or 
pain, by the softer or the fiercer passions. Dr. Beau- 
mont made the singular remark, that anger causes bile 
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to flow into the stomach ; hence the indigestion ci the 
choleric man. 

The causes which have been enumef ated weaken the 
powers of the stomach. Under the conditions whidi 
have been stated, a small quantity of the wholesomeat 
food alone can be digested. If a plain but hearty 
meal is eaten, that alone will cause indigestion. Part 
only of such a meal will be chymified ; the rest will 
remain unchanged, producing a sense of weight at the 
pit of the stomach, distention from wind, heartburn, 
and sickness ; or passing into the intestines, may cause 
violent and dangerous disorder. 

When the symptoms of indigestion arise from the 
stomach being slightly overtaxed, and are limited to a 
sense of weight, distention, heartburn, they are easily 
relieved. The heartburn proceeds from a forcible effort 
on the part of the stomach to digest what it cannot. 
For this purpose, the stomach pours out a quantity of 
acid secretion, that is not wholesome gastric juice. 
This acid fluid is not a solvent, but an irritant, and 
the principal cause of the pain experienced. A few 
grains of carbonate of soda in a wine-glass of cold 
water, or joined with as many drops of sal volatile in 
a wine-glass of hot water, will neutralize the acid, and 
the stomach will be tranquillized. The patient has 
then only to wait, introduing nothing more into the 
stomach, which in a few hours will have recovered its 
tone, and secrete gastric juice enough to dissolve what 
remains of the meal. 

If the indigestion has arisen from any thing in the 
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ineal which is positively indigestible, as sbell-lish, ae 
salad, for instance, there are three things to be appre- 
hended. The undigested substance may pass into the 
intestines, producing disorder there, and requiring 
laxative medicine to remove it, and cordials, with chalk 
and opium, to tranquillize the bowels. Or it may be 
immediately got rid of by nausea and vomiting, to 
which if there is a disposition, the putient had better 
promote it by drinking a large tumbler of warm water, 
containing a tea-spoonfu! of salt. Sometimes, however, 
the indigestible substance remains in the stomach for 
days, during which the patient takco his usual meals, 
which are regularly digested ; but he has constant 
uneasiness at the stomach ; the stomach gradually 
loses its tone, the tongue becomes furred, the night is 
sleepless, slight fever supervenes. The locahty of the 
pain, attended as it is witli tenderness on pressure, the 
pain not having altered its place from the first, with 
such an history as I have supposed, explain the nature 
of the disorder, which may be cured by a vomit. 

Indigestion, as a complaint, means a series of symp- 
toms, which arise from the stomach being unequal to 
chymify food. The symptoms are, the appetite 
languid or voracious, generally irregular, sometimes 
as usual; a sense of weight, distention, pain, lieart- 
i)urn, supervening one, two, three hours, or later, after 
a meal, and in the worst cases often lasting till the 
contents of the stomach are thrown up, either not 
much changed, or with an acrid taste. Many persons 
eat a light breakfast, and go tolerably through the 
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day ; they then eat a light dinner, and warm their 
stomachs with two or three glasses of sherry; then 
with hot tea; and go to bed at eleven, and go to 
sleep ; towards one, or two, or three, th^y wake with 
pain, distention, heartburn, which soda and sal 
volatile will not remove, and which opium only 
relieves injuriously ; sometimes the stomach in the 
end conquers the meal ; generally the food is at last 
thrown up. There may be every degree of distress 
short of what I have described, attended with every 
kind of sympathetic disorder ; — uneasy sensations and 
action of the heart ; cough, dry, ringing, characteris- 
tic ; a cloud over the spirits and the thoughts, and 
settled hypochondriasis. 

In a treatise supplementary to the present, entitled 
Management of the Organs of Digestion in Health and 
Disease, I have followed this important subject in many 
of its bearings ; — partly for the purpose of arranging 
and methodizing my own conclusions relating to it, 
partly to communicate what I have observed to my 
profession, partly for the benefit of the unprofessional 
reader. There are many occasions when a patient is 
his own best doctor ; and certainly when he consults a 
physician or surgeon, a little knowledge will not disad- 
vantage him : no doubt the more he knows the better; 
for the more he understands of the general nature of 
his complaints, the more exact will have been his 
observation of his own case; and the better, there- 
fore, the evidence he will be prepared to lay before his 
professional adviser. It is conceivable besides that the 
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ditiusiun of medical knowledge will lead to further 
and more general benefit. It may perhaps in time put 
an end to such excesses of misdirected faith on the 
irt of a section of the public, as have been displayed 
indeed, before, but most egregiously of late 
; during which the vane of fashionable belief has 
ipriciously veered from St.-John-Longism to Hahne- 
I, while the index of humbler credulity has 
"patiently pointed to the pills of Morison, and the 
princi|)les of I-Iygeism. " The lawyer,"' observes 
Lord Bacon, "is judged by the virtue of his plead- 
ing, and not by the issue of his cause. But the phy- 
sician, and perhaps the politician, hath no particular 
acts demonstrative of his ability, but is judged most 
by the event; which is ever but as it is taken ; for 
who can tell, if a patient die or recover, or if an estate 
I bo preserved or mined, whether it is not of accident? 
In all times, in the opinion of the multitude, 
■itches, and old women, and impostors, have had a 
mpetition with physicians," 

VI. Of Food at diffebgnt Ages. 

PHE food of infants is immediately provided by nature. 
fhe milk, that forms it, is remarkable for its lightness 
1 richness ; it is bluer than the nulk of the cow, has 
am (wliich will not, however, separate butter) 
•and spontaneously deposits some curd on standing. 
Unless the mother is in strong health, it is best to 
have a wet-nurse. In persons of a nervous tempera- 
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ment, the very anxiety for the infant often impairs 
the quality, or lessens the supply of its proper nourish- 
ment; and in the protracted and fruitless effort to 
Durse, the health both of the mother and of the child 
is liable to be seriously injured. Those infants are 
generaUy the strongest and the most forward, which 
are the latest weaned. 

In the process of weaning, when children are deli- 
cate, asses milk, which comes nearest their former food, 
is an important auxiliary . Otherwise different varieties 
of farinaceous food, that, under various denominations, 
are prepared for the purpose, or good arrow-root, 
mixed with milk of the cow, are used. 

Animal food is to be introduced earlier in the food 
of delicate than in that of strong children, if their 
stomachs will digest it ; but for this there is no rule. 
In this, as in every other instance of medical manage- 
ment, each case is a new one, and what is best can be 
determined by trial only. That is the best food 
which is most easily digested, and on which the child 
thrives. The best animal food to begin with is beef- 
tea thickened with arrow- root. 

In general, forwardness of the teeth indicates a for- 
ward digestion ; and as soon as the child can extract 
the juices of a mutton-chop, this food is well qualified 
for its occasional use. Animal food should not, how- 
ever, be given to healthy children, under the age of 
three years, more frequently than twice a week. 

Two faults are especially liable to be incurred in 
the management of young children. If the habit is 
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inflammatory, the quantity of animal food which might 
otherwise be given advantageously, will produce heat, 
fever,fullnessof thevessels of thehead. On thcother 
hand, farinaceous food, as it is Justly considered to be 
less heating, and to be less nutritious, yet may in any 
habit, through incaution, easily be given in sucli quan- 
as to overload the stomach and bowels, frooi 
e any train of disordered actions may arise. 
L child of a year old, and weaned, requires food 

r the next six months about four times in the day, 
I twice in the night. By the age of two years, a 
child should havediscontinued taking food in the night, 
and about four meals are sufficient in the day; through 
boyhood the same number of meals is necessary. 

An adult in full health requires two substantial 
meals, and often without prejudice partakes of two 
additional slight repasts, in the twenty-four hours- 
Women, more delicately organized, eat sparingly, and 
require three meals in the day. 

Of the two hearty meals, which are necessary to 
men, use has determined that one shall principally 
consist of farinaceous, the other of animal food ; and 
Ihat the beverage with the first shall be coiFee, 

Ma; with the second, maltJiquor or wine. Some 

ints in this arrangement are arbitrary, others esseo- 
The beverage at breakfast used to be, and 

ight aa well now consist of, beer ; coffee might be, 

"indeed in many countries is, associated with the second 

repast in place of other stimulants. But if eitaer 

repast is to be heavier than the other, and to be taken 
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with wine, it is judicious to throw it later in the day, 
when the hours of ordinary business are past. 

The whole of this arrangement is so far arbitrary, 
that the dinner might be with advantage as light as 
the breakfast. So light, indeed, men habitually make 
this repast, when it is to be immediately followed by 
serious occupation. 

The wholesomest bread for brkakfast is stale 
household bread, with fresh butter; the least whole- 
some, muffins, which combine the faults of new bread 
and toast. However, until forty, or considerably 
later, a strong stomach makes no distinction between 
these aliments, if they are alternated. To most, again, 
new French bread is perfectly digestible. 

Black tea is better than coffee, coffee than green tea : 
the two latter unnecessarily excite, and therefore indi- 
rectly debilitate the stomach and nerves. To make tea, 
let the quantity of a breakfast-cup and a half of boiling 
water flow upon the tea, and pour the infusion out in 
two minutes. By this means you have all the flavour, 
without too much of the bitter principle. A large 
breakfast-cup of tea is all that any one requires. More 
tends to produce wind, and weakens the stomach. 

A fresh egg boiled from two and a half to three 
minutes, and a slice of ham or tongue, or the like, are 
a wholesome addition to the repast. 

To those who reside in cities, the stomach is ready 
for breakfast by the time that the offices of dressing 
are gone through, nor is there any good, but harm, in 
delaying it. The breakfast should be so light as not 



■ to encumber the stomach or the system, or to interfera 
with any kind of exertion shortly after it. 

The system often adopted on the Continent of 
taking a cup of strong coffee on rising, then giving 
some lionrs to business, and finally recruiting with a 
dejeuner a la funrchette, is a false one. The sub- 
stitute of a stimulant for nourishment weakens the 
stomach. The disproportionate ravages of the cho- 
lera, at Paris, may be attrihuted to the inferiority of 
visceral stamina in the Frtnch, produced by less 
wholesome diet than our own. 

In pei^ons with weak stomachs no meal reijuires to 
be more studied than breakfast. If the stomach is 
overladen at the eonun en cement of the day, or if any- 
thing unwholesome is taken, digestion is deranged, 
and the stomach will not be right again for liours. 
The quantity of liquid, its nature, whether, tea, cocoa, 
gruel, assca^ milk, &c., of solid, whether dried toast, 
rusk, biscuit, with or without ham, bacon, scraped 
beef, Sic, require attentive management. 

In growing children in whom the strumous diathesis 
prevails, digestion is weak, and the appetite for break- 
fast often entirely fails; it is useful in such cases to 
give some savoury meat to provoke the stomach to 
relish a moderate repast. 

If one who breakfasts at half-past eight and dines 
at half-past five or six, is hungry at one or two, he had 
better eat a luncheon ; a sandwich with or without a 
glass of sherry is the best. It is better not to make 
a luncheon a meal of habit ; but to take it only when 
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the appetite tells that you require it Here an oppor- 
tunity occurs of advantageously varying the frequency 
of meals. 

The two principles to regulate the repast of dinkes 
are moderation and variety ; — to dine one day on a 
single dish, another on several ; one day to make 
cold meat the principal part of dinner, another to shun 
it. As a general rule, all puddings and pastry should 
be avoided : the diner has already had enough ; and 
these, in themselves, are less digestible. A single glass 
of good beer at dinner, and three glasses of dierry, 
madeira, or port, afterwards, are amply sufficient. 

The hour of dinner should be neither too late nor 
too early : if too late, the system will have been 
exhausted for want of it, will be weakened, and the 
digestion enfeebled ; if too early, the stomach will 
crave another substantial meal, which, taken late in the 
evening, will not be digested before the hours of sleep. 
A person who breakfasts at nine, should not dine later 
than six. 

The rule for tea after dinner is very simple. To 
those with whom it agrees, it is pleasant and refresh- 
ing; but two cups are sufficient; more than tliat 
quantity of fluid weakens the stomach. Nothing can 
be more pernicious than using tea or coffee to enable 
the mind, when already exhausted, to continue toiling 
late in the night. (The best receipt, however, for 
this purpose, is whiskey-punch made with green tea.) 
Wine is wholesomer, taken in great moderation, a 
glass occasionally, than either strong tea or coffee. 
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Such a custom, however, shoultl never be indulged in ; 
il is exhausting the resources of health and hfe. 

Tea, as a meal, has this advantage ; if the dinner j 
has been too light, a slice of bread and butter taken ( 
with tea, will make up for the deficiency, and render ■ 1 
supper unnecessary. 

The meals of aged persons require, like those of J 
children and convalescents, to be more frequent than ' 
those of adults ; so a meat lunclieon, with a glass of 
ivine, is often necessary. As the stomach is weaker, 
the food should be eaten slowly, and well comminuted. 

Dr. Hush observes, " The appetite is often good in , 
old age. Parr, who died at 152, ate heartily in the | 
last week of his life. The kindness of nature in pro- 
viding this last portion of earthly enjoyments for old 
, people, deserves to be noticed. It is remarkable, that 
they have, like children, a frequent recurrence of 
appetite, and sustain with great uneasiness the inter- 
vals of regular meals. But old people differ from 
^Fj^iidren in preferring solid to liquid aliment.'" 



VII. Social Relatioxs of Food. 
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Theef, remains another point of view, under which 
the subject of diet may be regarded. Nature lias 

Srown so much gratification, to those, at least, i 
ive good stomachs and discriiiunating palates, around 
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the social board, that we are tempted to ask, whether 
we are designed to content ourselves with what is 
simple, nutritious, and enough, and may not allowably 
indulge a little in pleasures, certainly not very elevated, 
but which the majority seem agreed not to despise. 
To what extent are the pleasures of the table a 
rational object of serious consideration and pursuit ? 

The prodigality of Nature towards us on this occa- 
sion does not authorize us to abuse her gifts by excess. 
She has indeed implanted in all a principle, which, if 
sufficiently recollected, would be a safeguard to us, — 
the strong wish for life, protracted, without suffering, 
till the last resources of our mortal being are expended. 
But excess in the pleasures of the table abbreviates 
existence, and clouds it with periods of bodily ailment, 
mental depression, discontent, and self-dissatisfaction. 
Such is the price which must be paid for repeated 
draughts from the cup of social indulgence filled to 
overflow. Add to this the reflection, (looking to the 
senses alone,) that the most exquisite and elaborate 
repast does not carry with it, for those who can com- 
mand it, half the physical gratification which simply 
slaking thirst and appeasing hunger, when brought on 
by healthy habits and exercise, convey. - Lest any one 
should doubt the truth of the last reflection, I extract 
two passages from former numbers of the Quarterly 
Review^ which will bring home to the imagination of 
the reader the pleasures which I would compare. The 
first deserves a place in a chapter in an English work 
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upoa diet, in a national point of view, as vindicating I 
our pre-eminence even in cookery*: — 

" It seems allowed on all hands, that a first-rate 
dinner in England is out of all companson better than 
a dinner of the same class in any other country ; fcff I 
we get the best cooks, as we get the best singers and i 
dancers, by bidding highest for them ; and we have 
cultivated certain national dishes to a point which 
makes them the envy of the world. In proof of this | 
bold assertion, which is backed moreover by the j 
unqualified admission of Udc, we request attention to i 
the menu of the dinner given in May last to Loi'd 

* It is true tlmt the masters of the art are foreignera ; but the . 
tnlest whicb we foatcr we nutiiralize. Who (iJ parvis Heeat foni- 
jMHoTB mnffna) thought, or ttiuka, of West or of Brunei but as 
Englishmen ? -' Accordingly "West wss Presideut of the Hoyal 
Academy, and Bmnel has been Vice-President of the Hoyal 
Sodety. I remember (if I may lie pardoned iivtroduuing the 
anecdole, — it relates Ut nationality,) hearing Mr. Brunei remark, 
that nothing had more astonished him than the energy, liardihood, 
steadiness, and silence, with which he liad Boeu the workmen 
under his direction encounter the most inmiinent pereonal danger, 
which they were perfectly aware of, and might juBtifiably have 
Bhnmk from. Hecsprcssed hiBhelief that no nation in the world 
could prodace the Bame quantity and style of courage. The beat 
of the men, he added, were Cnnilsh miners. I am tempted to 
digress still further. 1 nsked a distinguislied soldier what diffe- 
rence he had observed in acfion between the English, the Irish, 
and the Scotch. IHh answer was, that he thought they we 
equally brave ; but that the Irish are liable to become impatiei 
and arc kept back with difficulty under a hot fire; that tlie Scotch, . 
steady under such circTimetances, are remarkable for the atnb- 1 
bom and .obstinate valom- which they display when sorely pressed ( 
that the English, with equal resolution, are, in eilbcr ctae, more 
manageable by their officera. 
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Chesterfield, on his quitting the office of Master of 
the Buckhounds, at the Clarendon. The party con- 
sisted of thirty ; the price was six guineas a head ; 
and the dinner was ordered by Comte d'*Orsay, who 
stands without a rival amongst connoisseurs in this 
department of art : — 

* Premier Service. 

* Potages, — Printannier : k la reine : turtle. 

* Poissons. — Turbot {lobster and Dutch saiu^es) : 
saumon k la Tartare : rougets k la cardinal : friture 
de morue: white bait. 

* Releves. — Filet de boeuf k la Napolitaine : dindon 
k la chipolate : timballe de macaroni : haunch of 
venison. 

* Entries, — Croquettes de volailles : petits pdt& 
aux huitres: cotelettes d'agneau: pur^e de cham- 
pignons: cotelettes d^agneau aux pois d^asperge: 
fricandeau de veau k Toseille; ris de veau piqu^ aux 
tomates : cotelettes de pigeons k la Dusselle : char- 
treuse de legumes aux faisans : filets de cannetons k 
la Bigarrade : boudins k la Richelieu : saut^ de 
volaille aux truffes : pate de mouton mont^. 

* Coti. — Boeuf roti : jambon : salade. 

* Second Service. 

* RotL — Chapons, quails, turkey-poults, green- 
goose. 

* Entremets.^^Asperges: haricot k la Fran^aise* 
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mayonnaise d'honiard : geli?e Macedoine : aspices 
d'teufs de pliivier: Charlotte Russe: gelde an Ma- 
rasqoin : creme marbre : corbeille de patisserie : vol 
de rhubarb ; toiirte d'abricots : corbeille des merin- 
gues : dressed crab : solade au gdlatine : — Champig- 
nons aux fines herbes. 

' JiSlev6s. — Souffltie & la vanille : Nesselrode pud- 
ding: Adelaide sandwiches: fondus. — Pieces mont^, 
8:c. &c. &c.'" 

The sketch which I would oppose to the preceding 
full-length portrait of a superb dinner is the follow- 
ing :— 

In a training establishment, in most cases, the horse 
reposes in the same chamber with the stable-boy. This 
ia on a principle of prudence rather than of economy. 
Horses in high condition are given to roll in the night, 
and get cast in their stalls, and here assistance is at 
hand ; as by the means of stirioip-leathers buckled 
together, they are extricated from their awkward 
position by the joint eflbrts of the boys. We have 
been told that an interesting scene takes place on the 
wakening of the boys in the morning. The event is 
anxiously looked forward for by the horses, who, when 
they hear them, awaken each other, neigh, and denote 
their eagerness to be fed, which is the first step taken. 
The second is a proper arrangement of their beds, and 
then dressing and exercise. When they return liorae 
the horses are well dressed again ; the boys then break 
their fast ; and Holcroft spoke from experience when 
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be said, ** Nothing can exceed the enjoyment cf a 
stahle4)oy^s breakfasf*^ 

It will not, I think, be doubted that the predo- 
minance of gratification belongs to the second instance^ 
— with this advantage, that the stable-boy is the better 
for his breakfast, whereas it is not improbable that the 
partakers of the splendid repast of which I have copied 
the charte, were individually the wOTse for the epicu- 
rean indulgences to which it led. It appears to me a 
logical inference that pleasures which, while they peril 
the health, are of the same kind, and not equal in 
degree, with a stable-boy'^s breakfast, ought not to be 
an object of serious concern to a rational being. 

The pleasures of the table, however, when used in 
moderation, admit of some defence: they promote 
social intercourse. Man, unlike animals, is in best 
humour when he is feeding, and more disposed then 
than at other times to cultivate those amicable rela- 
tions by which the bonds of society are strengthened. 
The influence of this principle is more acknowledged 
in England than in any other country. With us no 
public meeting is valid without a dinner: no party 
leader is chartered in public estimation, till his services 
have been anticipated or acknowledged, and his public 
principles pledged, amidst circling bumpers and con- 
vivial cheers. Even charity obeys the same law ; and 
the beneficent institutions for the sick, and the lame, 
and the Jblind, find increase of prosperity in their 
annual festive celebrations. 

This disposition of our countrymen is partly attri- 
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buUdjle to their affluence, which renders the burden of 
such entertainments light, partly to the practical 
character of the English, partly to the prevaleHce of 
the nervous temperament. We are not easily brought 
together lo do nothing; our pleasures, our amuse- 
ments, are of a more strenuous character than those of 
our neighbours, and distinguish an Englishman, not 
less than the power-loom, and the rail-road, and those 
strides of mechanical invention, the physical material 
of which has been wittily said to prove that this age of 
iron is the true age of gold. 

Some one remarked of a iire in a room, that it has 
one eminent advantage, — it gives you a motive for 
selecting and remaining in one part of iL It is the 
same witli a dinner, — it takes you into society, and 
keeps you there. Rousseau, who felt an irksomeness in 
going into society avowedly with no purpose but to 
converse, was accustomed to carry a knitting-kneedle 
andaball of cotton, to occupy the intervals of talking. 
The dinner-table has a like use for that cast of tem- 
perament whicli belongs to the shy and the fidgetty. 
The banquet temporarily remedies their constitutional 
infirmity. 

For those who carry into society something more 
than a good digestion, who, to minds stored with use- 
ful information, unite good humour, good sense, and 
good breeding, and who find in society the same 
elements which tliey bring, the festive board wliich 
assembles them sparkles with wholesome recreation. 
la that case. Liber Pater sbeda an influence whicli is 
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divine ; and the host who brings together well-assorted 
guests in the numbers of the graces or the muses, if 
only a mortal Amphitryon, yet dispenses and partakes 
of ambrosia. 

Some of the best parts of existence are the converse 
of a friend, with whom, in unrestrained exposition of 
one^s thoughts, one may unravel and disentangle each 
skein of knotted prejudice, and many-coloured opinion. 
In such intimacies, however, cultivated exclusively, 
what Lord Bacon termed idola spec^ are sure to 
be worshipped. The principles may be right, the 
understanding may be sound, but the world is 
viewed from a single point, and to a certain extent 
inevitably erroneously. A true estimate of mankind 
and of the value of human pursuits, can alone be 
formed by one who corrects his closet speculations by 
collective judgment of society. 

Intercourse with general society should not, per- 
haps, be too frequent ; or time is absorbed, which 
ought to be given to more serious objects. Besides it 
is pleasure, and pleasure unintermittingly pursued in 
a short time loses its zest. It does not, indeed, part 
with its attractive force, when it becomes less pleasant 
But by a curious moral law it becomes converted from 
an enjoyment into a compulsory but unsatisfactory 
craving. Pleasure is the most agreeable relaxation, — 
the hardest business. The pleasures of society are 
like other pleasures ; and such scenes even as are figured 
in the following instance by Sir Walter Scott, would as 
certainly, on a constant recurrence, have become faded 
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and dull, as in their occasional celebration, they must 
have beeo full of entertainment and equally conducive 
to health of body and mind. 

" The Burnett, whose taste for the evening meal of 
the ancients is quoted by Mr. Pleydell, was the cele- 
brated metaphysician and excellent man Lord Mon- 
boddo, whose ccentp will not easily be soon forgotten 
by those who have shared his classic hospitality. His 
philosophy, as is well known, was of a fancifid and 
somewhat fantastic character; but his learning was 
deep, and he was possessed of a singular power of 
eloquence, which reminded the hearer of the as 
roliindum of the Grove or Academe. Enthusiastically 
partial to classical habits, his entertainments were 
always given in the evening, when there was a circula- 
tion of excellent Bordeaux, in flasks garlanded with 
roses, wliicli were also strewed on the table, after tlie 
manner of Horace. The best society, whether in re- 
spect of rank or literary distinction, was always to be 
found in St. John-street, Canongate. The conversa- 
tion of the excellent old man, his high, gen lie manlike, 
chivalrous spirit, the learning and wit with which he 
defended his fanciful paradoxes, the kind and liberal 
spirit of his hospitality, must render these noctea 
m^r/ue dear to all who, like the author (though 
n young), had the honour of sitting at his board." 
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Chapter II. 

OF EXERCISE. 

The living machines, which Nature frames, agree in 
this respect with engines of human construction ; they 
are worn and consumed by use. But they differ in 
another, — inaction is not less fatal to them*. Use, 
which at every instant impairs and takes something 
from the steam-engine, for a long period invigorates 
the frame and sinews of a labourer. The same law 
pervades the whole organism : the mind, like the body, 
is strengthened by exertion. We have at present, 
however, only to do with the employment of the 
mechanical powers of the frame, the use of which is 
emphatically called exercise. 

To form an idea of the mechanism of voluntary 
motion, the reader is to suppose that the ends of the 
bones are accurately adjusted to each other: some as 
plane surfaces, others as hinges, others as balls and 
sockets ; and that they are so tied together by liga- 
ments that they cannot fall asunder, or move but in 
those actions for which their surfaces are fittingly 

* I liave known several instances in which the muscles of a 
limb have been rendered weak and powerless for months, in con- 
sequence of their incautious disuse. In one case, and that a young 
person, a limb was thus, as I feared, irretrievably palsied. I am 
happy to add to this edition, that after the lapse of many months, 
the palsied muscles of this patient are recovering their tone. 
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shaped, , The motions of tlie bo<Jy are the play of its 
different joints. That play is determined, or the joints 
are either moved to a succession of positions, or per- 
manently fixed and maintained in one, by the action of 
the voluntary muscles. These extend fi-om bone to 
bone, passing over the joints, which they niove or fix, 
through their power of instantaneously shortening, 
or becoming rigid upon mere volition. The exa- 
mination of a single joint will serve to explain the 
conditions belonging to the motions of all. 

The elbow forms a perfect hinge. Of several 
muscles disposed about it, it will again be sufficient for 
uiy present purpose to consider two alone. One of 
these is situated in front, and bends the joint ; the 
other behind, which extends it. Each of these is a 
thick band of flesh, which is attached to the arm-bone 
above, to a bone of the fore-arm below. It consists of 
fine threads, which are disposed parallel to each other 
and lengthways in reference to the arm-bone. These 
parallel threads, when in repose, describe straight lines. 
When we desire to exert them, the will transmitting 
an influence along the nerves, suddenly throws each of 
the threads into a zigzag line. But the ends of the 
same thread, bent into a zigzag, must be nearer than 
before ; and as they are attached each to a point of a 
different bone, these points of the two bones must be 
approximated. So it follows that the action of the 
_ jUUBCular threads on the fore-part of the arm bends the 
, while that of the muscular threads disposed 
iiind the arm-bone is the reverse. By a voluntary 
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effort, we can maintain either of these sets of threads 
in zigzag lines, with angles more or less open, deter- 
mining thus the duration and degree of the flexion or 
extension of the joint at our pleasure. 

Every other position, gesture, action of the body, is 
sunilarly performed. 

Now if we keep the elbow bent at a right angle, we 
may sustain in the hand a considerable weight ; the 
force which supports it, is the strength of the muscular 
threads, acting vertically upon the bones of the fore- 
arm. Substitute, in idea, for these threads a skein of 
silk ; it would equally serve, attached as the muscle is, 
and being of the same length, to support a moderate 
weight. But the threads would become frayed and 
strained by use, if often employed to support this 
weight; and one or other breaking, would diminish in 
number. The parallel threads of the muscle, on the 
contrary, not only appear individually to strengthen 
by use, but, what is more wonderful, they become 
more numerous ; the whole muscle acquires an increase 
in volume through the increasing number of its con- 
stituent threads. It is, however, to be understood, 
that exercise, to be salutary, and to strengthen, must 
have its limits. Immoderate exercise will fatigue, 
exhaust, and permanently weaken the same muscle, 
which moderate exercise would have developed, and 
which inexertion would have rendered powerless and 
useless ; the extreme effects the same, the mean the best. 

The temperate exercise of the muscles, has other 
directly local effects, that are equally beneficial* The 
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bones become larger and harder, the sinews ahout 
the joints stronger ; the blood circulates with more 
vivacity ; the contents of the veins are driven onwards 
to the heart by the pressure of the contracting muscles, 
and so room is made for a quicker supply of arterial 
blood, on which nourishment depends. Thus it is 
well known, that in bleeding in the arm, if the blood 
does not flow briskly, the patient has only to open and 
shut the hand, in other words, to use tJie muscles of 
the fore-arm, and the stream is freer. 

Nor does the enlargement and strengthening, conse- 
quent on exercise, include those parts alone which 
minister to locomotion. It is certain that the play of the 
chest,and itsfreerand more extensive motion, contrihute 
to strengthen the lungs. Tiie left side of the chest is 
habitually less exerted, wiiether from original inferi- 
ority of developement, or otherwise, than the right ; 
and of the whole left side, ihe upper part has the least 
play and action. The upper part of the left lung, 

t which has thus the least mechanical motion given to 
feis likewise the part which consumption first attacks. 
^-To exemplify the same law, another part of the 
respiratory apparatus may be used, to which exercise, 
given without thought, causes it to be developed, not 
beneficially, but to the prejudice of personal appear- 
ance. If a young man gives in to the habit of taking 
snufF, the aperture of the nostrils becomes sensibly 
longer, wider, and more vascular ; the organ, enlarging 
with the mechanical exercise it takes, becomes 
the habit, preposterous. 
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Such are the effects of local exerdae, — to develope 
the resources of growth, and to invigorate the circu^ 
lation. Suppose the exercise not local, but general; 
— ^the entire frame expands and acquires vigour, the 
venous circulation is disembarrassed by the continual 
propulsion of the blood towards the heart, the hearths 
action is more free and strong, the animal temperature 
is raised, the breathing is improved, superfluous £iit 
disappears, transpiration is promoted, the skin becomes 
fine and clear, and the mind, partaking of the elasticity 
which the body acquires, is disposed to serenity and 
cheerfulness. An agent, which can produce in the 
frame effects so salutary, must well be deserving of 
careful study. 

The rules of exercise may be considered under four 
heads, as they apply to the sports of boys, the edu- 
cation of girls, the habits of adults, and the wants of 
age. 

It may be well, however, preliminarily to explain, 
that there are certain conditions, without which exer- 
cise does not carry with it the full share of benefit it 
is calculated to produce. 

In the first place. Air and Exercise should go to- 
gether. The same bodily exertion in a close room 
does not refresh and invigorate as when taken in the 
open air ; in a street, as in the fields ; for there are 
many degrees, of which, however, the lowest is still a 
good. A walk in the streets of a metropolis is better 
than sitting at home, although not equal, in the reno* 
vation it affords, to a walk or ride in the country ; an 
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hour^s fencing at Angelo's or Hamotfs is far better 
than an hour passed at a chess-club, although not 
equal to a match of cricket at Lord's. 

Secondly, Exercise to be thoroughly beneficial 
requires a mind at ease. Exercise taken in the per- 
formance of professional duties hardly tells restora- 
tively, — it fatigues without strengthening. Even a 
walk or a ride, alone, taken for the sake of exercise, 
is wonderfully unrefreshing. The mind must be 
cheerful and amused, that exercise may do its salutary 
office. 

Thirdly, Exercise must bear a proportion to the 
other calls upon the strength. It is itself exhausting ; 
but when the system can bear it, the reaction which 
foUows is a source of strength. So care must be taken 
not to exhaust the entire capital from which nature 
recruits herself. The capabilities of the frame may be 
drawn upon in many different ways, but all contribute 
to the same exhaustion. Every one rises in the 
morning with a certain quantity of disposable force, 
or, to use a common expression, of nervous energy. 
This may be consumed in bodily exercise, in study, 
in mental anxiety, even in digestion ; the student, who 
has l>een busily employed at his desk all the morning, 
in the afternoon rises from his chair with tired legs ; 
he has as yet taken no exercise, but in another way 
his strength has been drawn upon, and the long walk, 
which otherwise would invigorate, would now exhaust 
only and fatigue. 

The following is a paradoxical instance of ex- 
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haiistion produced on the principle which has been 
explained ; when the opposite effect would have been 
anticipated : — 

Captain Franklin, speaking of an occasion when his 
party, worn with cold, fatigue, and famine, had the 
fortune to kill a cow out of a herd of musk oxen, 
observes, " This was the sixth day since we had had 
a good meal ; the tripe de roche, even where we got 
enough, only serving to allay the pangs of hunger for 
a short time.'' " We were detained all newt day by 
a strong southerly wind and snow. We restricted 
ourselves to one meal this day, as we were at rest, and 
there was only meat remaining sufficient for the 
morrow." The consequence, however, of this tem- 
perate indulgence in fresh and nourishing food was, 
that on recommencing their toils, " the whole party 
complained more of faintness and weakness than they 
had done before ; their strength seemed to have been 
impaired by the recent supply of animal food^" It 
is evident that the nutriment which the worn party 
had received from their two days' good meals, had not 
made up for the direct exhaustion produced by the 
call upon their digestive forces to chymify so much 
animal food. Their stomachs had consequently tired 
their legs and arms. 

E/verdse of Boys. — ^Young animals have a natural 
disposition towards bodily exertion; they frisk and 
bound in a thousand gamesome ways, finding a reason 
in everything for indulging their sportive humour. 
It is enough that they have life and are young, to 
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lead them to perpetual motion. It is the same with" 
children, whose noisy play springs from their exu- 
berant spirits, which are beneficently given them for 
their enjoyment : but not for that alone, but to supply 
motives for the requisite practice and strengthening of 
their limbs, their body, their lungs. 

Tiie games of boys are well adapted to their phy- 
sical condition, and the first lessons they have to learn. 
Their frame is light as yet ; they have to learn to 
carry it about, and transport it from place to place ; 
to exercise their legs, rendering them by use secure 
and ready implements of locomotion. The perpetual 
falls of children (for tlieir protection against which the 
ends of their bones are as yet a soft cartilage only) 
show that they are but learners how to walk, run, 
jump. The appropriate games of their age are 
games of running, the hoop, prisoners' bars, and the 
Uke. 

To these the military exercise is a good adjunct, 
which completes their knowledge of walking, else _ 
ible to be careless and slovenly, giving their carriag(f ■ 
iprightness, firmness; to their step precision; — tb(« 
fi-aoie raised to its full height, perpendicular; the 
shoulders well thrown back, the head erect; — in 
motion the limb advanced straight, the toe pointed 
outward, the whole limb inclined inward to keep the 
line of progression straight, the body poised for an 
appreciable period in the measured step u^jon the 



L opposite limb, — a physical lesson of great use, but^^| 
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from prescription overrated*. We admire it in its 
result : — the extended line c^ scddiery, its exactness, 
its pliancy, the precision of its simultaneous moYe- 
ments, nothing inharmonious, out of place, or inter- 
fering. But we forg^ that the character dT the whole 
does not belong of necessity or likelihood to its indi- 
vidual parts : a sword-blade is flexible, elastic ; but 
cut it into a dozen pieces, each would be hard, square, 
rigid. The line of soldiery is a machine, and the 
soldiers are its constituent parts. The training of each 
is for the co-operation of the whole, not to promote 
individual variety of strength and action, not to bring 
out in each all the resources of his frame. Contrast 
the single soldier, detached from the line, with an 
Indian warrior; in the gestures, and crouching and 
supple walk of the latter, — the body playing upon 
its bent joints as upon springs, each posture elastic, 
prepared to throw out on the instant all the energies 
of the frame, promising the agile bound of the panther, 
it is evident that for every purpose of attack or 
evasion the Indian is individually the best fitted, as 
he so much the more completely commands the 
resources of his muscular frame. There is nothing in 
what is called the military exercise which brings out 
these qualities. They have to be learned in some 
other school. This school is not exactly what are 

* I speak with reference to what is commonly understood by 
the expression^ military exercise, not of the varieties of gymnastics 
which have been of late years judiciously introduced into the drill 
of the army. 
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name are inappropriate to young children ; to the I 
strongest, indeed, they do no harm, or may not ; but 
children not the strongest are liable to be strained by 
. them and to have the seeds of permanent structural 
weakness sown by their influence. The same objeo- 
^Llion does not apply to systems of exercises, in which a 
^^Hhe frame is thrown into a succession of attitudes, j 
^Bvith gestures of more or less rapidity or force. An^r 1 
^B^antity of exercise may be thus obtained ; and there | 
^^Rs this safety in such exercises, that we may be sure"! 
Nature has not overweighted the body ; and this I 
advantage, that by means of an organized system off 
exercises, every class of muscles, every region of the "I 
trunk, each weaker or neglected part, may in its turn I 
be submitted to strengthening discipline. 
^^ As boys advance in age, their frame fashions itself I 
^■tto a new character, and new elements of strength are 
^P^ut forth. The chest expands, 'the arms become 6rni | 
^^ and muscular. The simrts of young men are cor- 1 
respondingly altered ; cricket now, and r 
stick, fencing, tennis, well fitted to draw out the ra. \ 
sources of the frame, appropriately take their turn. 

In the practice of such exercises, it is desirable to 1 
recollect that Nature has made the left side of tlie I 
person the feeblest, and that the customs of society I 
discourage its use on anything like an equality witli I 

fight. The occasion, therefore, is not to be ne^ I 
1, whicli such sports afford of strengthening the 1 
er part ; so in these exercises, in fencing, single- I 
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stick, tennis, the left hand should be frequently used 
in alternation with the right. I have already given 
the best reason for strengthening the left side of the 
body ; but that applies to delicate frames alone. To 
the strong, it has this advantage, that their physical , 
powers are positively increased ; which is desirable 
while their frames are perfect, — and still more so 
when, as it may occasionally happen, the right arm is 
temporarily disabled. 

Dancing can hardly be recommended as an exer- 
cise ; although as a source of social amusement it has 
a high value. As a means of forming the carriage of 
the body it is also excellent. Locke himself recom- 
mends that children be taught to dance as soon as 
they are capable of learning it, for this purpose, — and 
because it gives children manly thoughts. Certain it 
is that the carriage of a child cannot be improved 
without its character profiting*. 

Physical Education of Girls, — Girls, as children, 
are healthier than boys. This fact, which, if it has 
not been anywhere remarked, is indisputable, may be 
accounted for in the following manner. Girls, as 

* Dancing will probably not again contribute to make a Lord 
Chancellor ; but some of the advantages which we learn that the 
possession of the art confen*ed in the East, it may still convey 
even in England. 

" Their conversation (continued the princess Schehei'azade) 
happening to turn upon diversions, and the different ways of making 
merry, the calenders arose, and danced after their fashion ; which 
augmented the good opinion which the ladies had conceived of 
them, and procured them the esteem of the caliph and his com - 
panions." Arabian Nights, — the thirty-third. 
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young children, are nearer in mind and body what 
they are to be permanently, than boys. Their shape 
has less to alter, (the pelvis being already in early 
childhood proportionately larger,) their voice, cum- 
, plexion, delicacy of skin, have hardly to be modified. 
It is presumable that tlieir caste of temperament, thua;. 
early decided, not temporary, unsettled, or intended 
for further material change, has a strength 

r anticipated maturity, which the childhood of the- 
ippositc sex does not possess. 

-There is but one disease to which female children 
e liable, and that is Education ; as soon as the age 
arrives at which they are to be artiScially trained to 
feminineness of mind and manners and accomplish- 
ment, their strength and health arc endangered. 
While boys are encouraged to pursue sports of in- 
creasing exertion, their sisters, whose bociily strength 
t keeping pace with theirs, nevertheless requires 
iae equal in proportion for its maintenance, are 
;U-bidden all that they need. The consequence is,, 
lat they are liable to become fragile and dehcate., 
Sow their health is progressively impaired, this i» 
»t tlie place to teach, tt is my present object only 
) point out in what its alterations originate, and how 
Hiey maybe prevented. But there is one alteration 
which follows so immediately and mechanically from 
neglect of exercise, and which tends so completely to 
^^counteract the objects for which the system of artificial 
Bnulture is pursued, that I inay not pass it unnoticed. 
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This is weakness of the back folk>wed bj curyature 
of the spine. 

I enter indeed upon this subject the more readilj, 
that it has not been adequately explained even by the 
latest writers. Every one is indeed aware that general 
weakness of the entire structure of the back is the 
consequence of the neglect of exercise; but how it 
happens that that weakness produces lateral curvature, 
I think has not as yet been shown. All, again, are 
aware that vertical pressure is insufficient to produce 
the effect observed; this might cause the bones to 
become broader and flatter, but could not bend the 
back laterally. The difficulty has been to get at the 
origin of lateral curvature:" or to bring the back into 
that kind of sinuous flexure, in which common pres- 
sure would cause the weakened column to become 
serpentine. 

The first feature in the inquiry, which presents 
itself, is the almost uniform elevation and fulness o{ 
the right shoulder, and right side of the chesty which 
accompanies curvature of the spine. Why this feature 
is not universal will be subsequently explained. But 
for the present let us attend to the fact of its remarii- 
able frequency. 

The principle, to which this will be traced, is thus 
expressed by Donald Walker, — " The onesidedness 
with which almost all the o/cts of life are performed^ 
is the general cause of the greatest and most uni^ 
versal deformity, and its prevention requires an equal 
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and similar use of the other aide.'" Hitherto, how- 
ever, the connexion between ttie general fact, and 
the common feature of spinal curvature has not heen 

tAown. I 

Mr. Couisoii, in a recent work upon this subject!,' 
animadverts upon the views propounded by the late 
Hr. Shaw. 
" In consequence,"" says Mr. Shaw, " of the altera- 
tion in the state of the shoultlers being the first 
symptom of deformity observed, it is generally but 
erroneously supposed that the dorsal part of the spine 
18 the first distorted. Indeed those who have lately 
written on this subject have fallen into this error, and 
have described the curve at the loina as the last which 

»ig formed. 
" In cases of diseased vertebne there may be a 
curve only between the shoulders, but it invariably 
happeuR in the common lateral curvature, that where 
one shoulder is protruded, there is also a curve at the 
loins ; and I have shown by diagrams in the preceding 
volume that this curve is not only the first formed, 
but that those in the upper part of the spine are con- 

» sequent upon it." 
Mr. Coulsoti observes upon these passages, that 
those who describe the curvature in the loins as the 
last which is formed, " are right, though they did 
rot clearly see the cause," and adds, that Mr. Shaw's 
practical observations tend, "in B]iite of his hypo- 
thesis, to prove that the first curve is formed at tl 
right shouLder." 
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It is evident, therefore, that while Mr. Shaw attri- 
buted the initial curve to the loins, Mr. Coulson is 
disposed to look for it in the hack and shoulder. 
The latter writer, however, puts forward, with a full 
general conception of its importance, the principle 
already quoted, — the general influence of the right- 
sidedness of our habits upon curvature of the back. 

But neither Mr. Shaw'*s nor Mr. Coulson^s ideas 
are strictly just. The two curvatures are not sue- 
cessive, but necessarily simultaneous; neither has 
priority ; in health and strength both of these curva- 
tures, producing serpentine flexure of the spine, conti- 
nually occur, and disappear with the next change of 
posture. In the weak, they become permanent, and 
are progressively aggravated. 

To trace the mischief in its progress ; — 

The steps by which the spine ordinarily gives way 
are these. The child kept at its music-stool, or 
books, or drawing, has a weakened and aching back. 
The muscles of the spine have not been invigorated 
by the sportive exertions, and the various changes of 
attitude, which nature dictates. Wearied by its task, 
the next change is to stand listlessly beside its go- 
verness, or in a drawing-room. What is the posture 
which it assumes ? It is of course that which gives 
greatest ease to the languid muscles. The child 
stands with its weight supported upon one leg, the 
body swayed to that side, the knee of the other side 
bent, and the hip lowered. The limb which it uses 
on this occasion for support is almost always the right 
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Kmb ; for this simple reason, that it is the strongest. 
And the child assumes the position at all times, be- 
cause it is one of change from its former more rigid 
position, and because, in addition, the fascial structure 
of the limb takes off, in that posture, some of the strain 
ft'om the muscles, 
b. I.et me, in passing, observe, that what has been 
PUready said, sufficiently indicates the source of one 
minor kind of displacement, that is not unfrec[uent 
The right ancle constantly rested on grows inwards, 
— that is to say, the joint gives inwards, its ligaments 
being elongated by the perpetual strain. In like j 
manner, or from the same cause, the knee will give | 
inwards, — one limb becoming in-kneed. 

^l The child thus weakened by its habitual inexertion, i 
pid tired by the discipline of the morning, is standio; 
supported on its right leg. To judge of what is J 
happening to its back at tlie same lime, place before ' 
you a healthy child, and having instructed it to rest'i 
its weight alternately on both its legs, and, as in the I 
position supposed, upon one only, observe its back:] 
when the alternation to the latter takes place. You ' 
may distinctly see that the straight line of its back 
becomes, in the second case, a serpentine flexure, the 
ordinary Jlea-ure of curvature. The mechanical 
elements of the change are equally obvious. At the 
time that the weight of tlie frame is transferred to the 
right limb, the left side of the pelvis is seen to sink ; 
but the spinal column is attached at right angles to 
the middle of the pelvis; if the whole length of the 
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column continued vertical to its base, the cbild would 
have fallen towards the unsupported side ; the column, 
to avoid this consequence, is instinctively bent at the 
upper part of the loins to the right, to throw the weight 
well over to the right side ; but the degree of flexion 
required for this purpose would carry the neck consi- 
siderably out of the perpendicular ; another contrary 
bend is therefore requisite, which begins in the middle 
of the back, and terminates at the root of the neck. 
These are the elements of the simultaneous changes 
which ensue, — ^the inclination of the pelvis to the left, 
the flexure of the lower part of the spine to the right, 
of the upper part towards the left. They may be thus 
experimentally produced in the flexuous spine of the 
healthiest child, as quickly redressed, and the spine 
restored to straightness. They are thus likewise 
inseparabley not successive^ hut simultaneous parts 
of one action. 

Let us now apply the preceding observations to chil- 
dren with backs weakened in bone, sinew, muscle. 
This position of rest, this standing-at-ease, to which 
they are more prone than other children, and which 
becomes habitual, brings the spinal column into the 
following relation to the weight of the body, arms, and 
head. It is no longer a straight pillar of support ; 
but, so long as the posture is maintained, a flexuous 
one. That would matter little, if all the elements of 
the column were strong and rigid. But they are 
weak, debilitated, disposed to yield, and they give 
accordingly; and the flexures become, not the tem- 
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porary yieldings of elastic joints, but permanent giv- 
ings and yieldings of weakened textures, Once begun, 
the change can but progress, and the greater the 
obliquity at each part, the greater the mechanical 
inability of the spine to resist the growing evil. 

The only difficulty that remained in the theory of 
spinal curvatures was that which I have attempted to 
explain. When a curvature of the spine in the back 
is convex towards the right side, it necessarily follows 
that the right shoulder will be elevated, that the right 
side of the chest will be fuller, that the left shoulder 
will drop, the left breast be flat. 

It is easy, again, to understand how the case may 
be exactly reversed ; how the habitual inclination may 
be to rest on the left leg, with a parallel train of con- 
sequences. 

Again, it is evident that the serpentine curvature, 
the common origin of which I have explained, may be 
favoured by, oreven entirely proceed from othercauses; 
how an invalid in bed may be bent with a convexity 
towards the side on which she lies; how the spine 
may be twisted slightly on its axis by one or other 
habitual motion ; how the posture employed in writing 
or drawing may give rest and pressure to one side and 
shoulder, expansion and elevation to the other ; how 
the trivial circumstance of the dress of children hang- ; 
ing on their shoulders, and so contrived as to be 
always ready to fall off, will almost necessitate the 
practice of perpetually hitching up one shoulder to sup- 
port the dress, and of letting the other drop within it. 
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The description of the steps by which wealLness of 
the back leads to curvature, explains at the same time 
the means of preventing the latter, or of remedying 
its early threatenings. 

1. In the first place, a child should be broken of the 
habit of standing on one leg in prefa:ence to the other. 
It should be made to stand on both alternately. Mr. 
Jenkins, whose ingenious instructions have been of so 
much use to the youth of the last fi ve-and-twenty yean, 
observed to me that there was one sure receipt fix* 
producing crookedness: *^ For this purpose,^ he 
remarked, << a child should bolt its food, and habitu- 
ally stand on one 1^:'*^-— the evils proceeding from 
the mischievous combination of bad digesticm with 
faulty habits of posture are well conveyed in this 
apophthegm. 

2. All other postures are to be avoided which t&id 
to give predominance or inclination to one side* 

3. Exercises which promote the strength of the 
back should be systematically employed; exerdsei) 
however, in which the limbs are not weighted, but 
which consist in the assumption of a sucoession ct 
attitudes. Much natural grace, and ease of posture 
and gesture, are collaterally obtained by such practice, 
when judiciously selected. To mention one that is 
highly useful ;— suppose the child to stand with its 
feet together, and with its face turned against the low 
end of a sofa the level of which reaches some way 
above its knees ; let it then raise its hands to maet 
above its head, and bring them down to the horizontal 
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line of its face : and then let it beml the body forward 
till tiie hands touch the sofa, and ri$e again, and 
repeat the exercise several times in succession. 

4. The dress of a. girl should not bind her chest, 
but should be, in fact, as light and incompressive as 
that of a boy, and as much indulgence in play and 
sportive amusement allowed, as may be coneisteut 
with the habits it is right to encourage. 

5. In sitting, when already tired, the child should 
rest well back on her chair, the epine resting against 
the back of the chair, thoroughly supported by it, 
and the seat of the chair reaching to the bend of the 
knees. Her feet should be equally supported 

Such are the precautions necessary to be observed 
against spinal curvature ; and they are sufficient to 
prevent it. To remove it entirely, when it exists to 
any great extent, is impossible; to remedy it in part 
during growth, always practicable; to obliterate it at 
its commeDccment, not less so. The partial introduc- 
tion, however, of other principles of treatment becomes 
necessary, where curvature has begun. 

In a note to an excellent article on physical educa- 
tion by Dr. Barlow, of Bath, in the Cyclopaedia of 
Practical Medicine, Dr. Forbes adds, of his own 
observation, that in a school which he had inspected, 
not one female child that had resided there two years, 
had a straight spine! — a serious com men ton the text,— 
not to exclude from the education of girls that enjoy- 
ment of air and exercise which nature claims for them. 
G s 
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II. Of thk Exebcisk p&ofee fob Adults. 

'^ The wise for health on exercise depend ; 
God never made his works for man to mend.*' 

CicEBo is described by Plutarch as being, at one 
period of his life, extremely lean and slender, and 
having such a weakness in his stomach that he could 
eat but little, and that not till late in the evening. 
He travelled to Athens, however, for the recovery of 
his health, where his body was so strengthened by 
gymnastic exercises as to become firm and robust ; and 
his voice, which had been harsh, was thoroughly 
formed, and rendered sweet, full, and sonorous. Of 
Julius Caesar, the same author informs us that he was 
originally of a slender habit of body, had a soft and 
white skin, was troubled with pains in his head, and 
subject to epilepsy ; but by continual marches, coarse 
diet, and frequent lodging in the fields, he struggled 
against these diseases, and used war, and the exercises 
and hardships therewith connected, as the best medi- 
cine against these indispositions. 

Sydenham exemplifies the utility of exercise, by the 
case of a learned prelate (Dr. Seth Ward, bishop of 
Salisbury), who having applied himself intensely to 
his studies for a long time, was at length seized with a 
hypochondriac disorder, which, by its long standing, 
depraved all the ferments of the body, and destroyed 
the digestion. After having tried all sorts of medi- 
cines in vain, he was at last persuaded by Sydenham 
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riding on horseback, beginning with sliort 
journeys, as best suited the weak condition to which 
he was reduced, hut gradually lengthening them as he 
gained strength, and not to mind either meat or drink 
or the weather, but to talie up such accommodations 
as are to be met with upon the road, like a common 
traveller. In short, he continued this method, till at 
length he rode twenty or tliirty miles a-day, and 
finding himself much mended in a few days, he was 
encouraged by this wonderful success to continue this 
course for several months, in which space of time he 
had rode many thousand miles ; so that at length he 
was not only free from his disorder, but became strong 
and brisk.* 

Mr. Holcroft, in his answers to Sir John Sinclair 
upon the subject of training, observes, " The experi- 
ments which I have made upon myself, though they 
never have been followed with perseverance and con- 
sistency, tend to prove that exercise, at every period 
of life, is greatly advantageous, provided it be tiot 
taken to e.vcess ; it seems as if it might be gradually 
increased to what would be thought a wonderfid 
degree, even in old age ; and that with its increase 
the faculties strengthen, and an approach to youth 
returns." 

It is a common impression that the eiTects of high 
training are attained at an expense of constitution ; 
and that the frame, which is raised by constant exer- 
cise to its utmost strength, wears out the sooner for it 
• Swan's Sjdenlmm, p. 444. 
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This appears to be erroneous. Sir John Sinclair says, 
^^ It is remarked that running horses when trained do 
not wear out sooner than other horses ; on the contrary, 
they bear fatigue much better. Nor does training 
game-cocks shorten their lives ; on the contrary, they 
live longer than common poultry." 

The reader may be curious to know what amount 
and kind of exercise constitutes high training. 

The principal objects for which, in diis cauatiy, 
persons have submitted to this preparation, are feats 
of pedestrianism and pugilism ; the training for both 
is nearly the same ; its purpose, one which is techni- 
cally called to improve the wind^ that is to say, tlie 
power of sustaining continued exertion. 

The pedestrian, who may be supposed already in 
tolerable condition, enters upon his course of training 
with a regular course of physic; which consists of 
three doses (Glauber^s salts are generally pref^red) 
and from one to two ounces are taken each time, widi 
an interval of four days). Having gone through this 
course of physic, he commences his regular exercise, 
which is gradually increased as he proceeds in training. 
When the object in view, is the accomplishment rfa 
pedestrian match, his regular exercise must be from 
twenty to twenty-five miles a-day. He must rise at 
five in the morning, run half a mile at the top of his 
speed up-hill, and then walk six miles at a moderate 
pace, coming in at about seven to his breakfast. Aftar 
breakfast, he must again walk six miles at a moderate 
pace, and at twelve lie down in bed without his clothes 
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for half an hour. On getting up be must walk four 
miles, and return by four to dinner. Immediately 
after dinner he must resume his exercises by running 
half a mile at the top of his speed, and walking sis 
miles at a moderate pace after it. He should go U) ' 
bed about eight. 

After three or four weeks the exercise is still mort 
severe. Bui besides his regular exercise, a person 
^^nder training ought to occupy himself during the 
Intervals in every kind of exertion which tends to 
PMivity ; as cricket, bowls, and the like, in order that 
during the whole day the mind and body may bc 
occupied. 

The sensible effects produced by training, indepen* 
dently of tlie increased facility of muscular exertion) 
are the loss of fat, the increased size and hardness of 
the muscles, the skin becoming clearer, smooth, well- 
coloured and elastic. He can draw a deeper inspira- 
tion, and hold his breath longer than before ; he feels 
.self light and corky \ his mind is clearer, his 
tntion ready, his senses acute. 

Such are the well-attested and certain advantages 
attainable by any one not advanced in life and of a 
good constitution, through the judicious and syste- 
luatic adoption of rules of bodily exercise. Tiie con- 
dition of the body may be raised to a high tone of 
health and vigour, and the mind may be rendered 
clear, unclouded, cheerful. Unfortunately this animal 
perfection can only be obtained at its price, (much 
time and leisure, namely,) which places it practically 
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out of general reach. But there are some to whose 
occupations it is cong^ial; and it is interesting to 
observe, how highly it has been prized and fostered, 
and what a beneficial influence in an earlier stage ol 
society, was obtained by the cultivation of that bodily 
superiority, which seems under favouring eircumstanoes 
naturally to ally itself with mental excellence. 

Sully recommends in the strongest manner to mili« 
tary youth, those sports and exercises which form a 
graceful carriage, and give strength to the limbs:—* 
** I was,^^ says he, <^ always of the same opinion as 
Henry IV. concerning these exercises. He often 
asserted that they were the most solid foundation, not 
only of discipline and other military virtues, but also 
of those noble sentiments, and that elevation of mind, 
which give one nature superiority over another.'' 

It is related by Herodotus, that when Xerxes in*' 
vaded Greece, he found the Grecians employed in 
celebrating the Olympic festival, and that the prize 
for which they contended was no more than a chajdet 
of wild olive. Tigranes, the son of Artabanus, ex-> 
claimed, ^^ Alas, Mardonius! against what kind of 
men have you led us to fight .^ men who engage in 
a combat with each other, not for gold or silver, bat 
only for superiority of virtue and glory.'* 

The Olympic games, re-instituted by Iphitus, TJ6 
years B.C., were celebrated every five years. Ten 
months of preparatory training were requisite; rf 
which one was devoted to exercise in the stadium, in 
the presence of the judges, in order to qualify the 
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competitor for the arduous Irial. Free citizens only, 
whose characters were irreproachable, and who in other 
respects had complied with the rules of the institution, 
were permitted to contend. So important was tlie , 
prize of victory, that none but men of spotless repu- | 
tation were allowed to enter the lists, which were care- 
fully guarded against the intrusion of unworthy or 
improper persons. 

" To conquer at Olympia," says Cicero, " i 
greater and more glorious than to receive the hoaour I 
of a Roman triumph." 

There was scarcely a town of any consideration id 
Greece and in her colonies settled along the coasts of ' 
Asia and Africa, — in the Ionian atid ..Egean islands, — 
in Sicily and in Italy, in which there was not a gym- 
nasium, or school of exercise, maintained at the public 
expense. 

The gymnasia were spacious buildings, of a square 
or oblong form, surrounded on the outside with piazzas, 
and containing a large area, where the exercises were 
performed. Places for training in bad weather, — por- 
ticoes, baths, chambers for oil and sand, with groves ' 
of trees, and seats or benches encompassed the stadia. 
The internal structure of these edifices was adapted to 
the convenience of those who frequented them either 
for exercise or pleasure; and they were the resort of 
rhetoricians,, philosophers, and men of learning, who 
here read their lectures, held their disputations, and 
recited their several productions. 

The contests at the Olympic games were in run- 
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ning, leaping, wrestling, throwing the discus, boxing : 
the foot-race held the foremost rank. These aie 
humble elements of national greatness. But in an 
enervating climate the disposition to indulgence is 
natural and powerful ; and in the superstition of the 
Greeks there was little check to licentiousness. The 
games, diffused by multiplied institutions through the 
whole people, and deriving a sacred character from 
their junction with religious ceremonies, exerted a 
separate and direct and important moral influence. 
In those who prepared to contend in them, they ooni- 
pelled the observance of temperance and sobriety. 
A natural association, or the skill of a lawgiver, had 
determined that an essential part o( the preparatory 
training should be a blameless life and character. 
Sculpture, which had her studio in the gjrmnasium, 
gave deathless existence to the victor. Architecture 
raised her column and portico, which echoed to lofty 
{^ilosophy, and from whence ascending, the music of 
the golden harp, celebrating the triumphs of heroes, 
floated around Olympian Jove. 

Eu- 
det d^ ova o-KaTiT^ Atdf aierdr, «- 
Kccdv frrepvy afixfwrepti' 

'Apxbs olci>vS>p' KeXcuvS)' 

TTiv y ini ol v€<l>e\ap 

'AyKvktp Kparl, yXe<l>apmif 

'Adv KXxu&rpov, KOT^xfvas' 'o dc KM^cmif 

*Yyp6v p&Tov aicapci, reais 

*PiTraia'i Karayx^f^vos* 
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The real, stripped of the associaLed, utility of 
athletic exercises still remains. 

The extent, however, to which they should be 
pursued, even by those who can command time, is 
endlessly various; so much depending upon tempera- 
it, habit, diathesis; so mucli on the powers of dj- 

ition ; so much on the natural devclopcmcnt of jthe 
lular frame; so much mi the fortuitous customs 
'rf early youth ; so much on the period when age, 
with its stealthy pace, first overtakes us : there is no 
doubt that many, fcH-getting that after forty their 
Sorccs are dechning. Impair and exhaust them by tax- 
ing their digestive and athletic powers, to the same 
extent that in youth they were used to do without 
detriment. Looking to the wliole human race, it is 
certain that the average exercise used is excessive, and 
.more harmful than beneficial. It has often to be dis- 
;ed. Yet is there no perfect health without a due 
irtion of this ingredient. When it is mingled 
vith amusement it is most salutary. 

By those who have leisure, cricket, the chas^ 
shooting, and the higher branches of angling, are 
capable of being used to contribute, not to recreation 
alone, but to health of body and mind. These sporte 
have their seasons, a circumstance in itself most ad- 
vantageous. Pait of the year spent in graver occu- 
pation with lesser exercise; — another in which active 
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^B^ie wholesomest alternation. ^^H 

^^F Of the two common forms of exercise, walking is ^^| 
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best adapted to the strongest; riding to the more 
delicate. The alternation of the two is best^ £xer- 
cise on horseback is peculiarly fitted for women, who 
else hardly learn what is meant by exercise. The 
glow of health, and briUiancy of ccmiplexion, whidi 
a gallop* produces, nothing else imparts to a lady^s 
' cheek. 

The revival of archery, and its introduction as a 
fashionable amusement, are in every way commend- 
j , able. The following is the indignant reclamation of 

Latimer against its disuse in his time, when, indeed, 
fresh recollections gave it an importance it were 
vain to attacli to it now. Like the Grecian foot-race, 
British archery had once influenced national cha- 
racter ; and proficiency in it had been an aspiration 
of noble hearts. ^^ Men of England in times past,'^ 
observes the Bishop, "when they would exercise 
themselves, (for we must needs have some recre- 
ation,) were wont to go abroad in the fields for sluxit- 
ing. The art of shooting hath been, in times past, 
much esteemed in this realm : it is a gift of Grod that 
he hath given us to excel all nations withal ; it hath 
been God^s instrument, whereby he hath given us 
many victories against our enemies. I desire you, my 
lords, even as you love the honour and glory of God, 
and intend to remove his indignation, let there be sent 
forth some sharp proclamation to the justices of peace, 
for they do not their duty. Charge them, upon their 

* I have looked in vain for the etymology of the word gallop^ 
and conjecture it to be dcXXoTroc, the Homeric epithet of Iria. 
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allegiance, that this singular benefit of God be prac- 
tised, and that it be not turned into bowling, 
glossing, and dicing within the towns ; for they be 
negligent in executing these laws of shooting. In 
my time, my poor father was diligent to teach me 
to shoot, as to learn me any otiier thing, and so I 
I think other men did their children. He taught me 
^how to draw, how to lay my body in my bow, and 
'not to draw with strength of arms, as other nations 
do, but with strength of the body. I had my bows 
bought me, according to my age and strength ; as I 
increased in these, so my bows were made bigger 
and bigger ; for men shall never slioot well, except 
they be brought up to it. It is a godly art, a whole- 
some kind of exercise, and much commended in 
physic*." 
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ABiTs of bodily exercise should be carried as far as 
][>ossible into old age. The circulation is becoming 
more languid, the hands and feet arc generally cold, 
and a growing torpor spreads over the system. Walk- 
ing is then the best exercise ; it is safer than riding, 
and warms the feet more. Being driven, in a carriage 
not too easy, is appropriate exercise for the aged, the 
feet being protected from the cold. In this exercise 
the body is passive, but not the less benefited by it. 

• Fruitful SorraonB preached by the RigLt Boverend Father, 
and coastant Martyr, Master Hugh Latimer. London, 1590, 
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It is the same with friction, whether applied by the 
hand, or flannel, or a rough towd, or a flesh-bniflh. 
Friction produces a glow upon the skin, and gives 
local briskness to the circulation, and warmth. Age 
may be called a general palsy ; and nothing senres so 
well to restore vigour after partial palsy as friction. 

Of the different modes of applying friction, that 
by the hand is best, for it extends bdow the surCace. 
Anything rough cannot be used with much pressure, 
or it will irritate and inflame the skin. Whereas 
the palm of the hand, which is smooth and soft, may 
be safely rubbed upon the limbs with a force whidi 
penetrates and gives motion to the muscles and internal 
parts, and excites the circulation in them. 

Perhaps the application of oils to the skin in 
health has been too much neglected. It is probable 
that this practice, conjoined with friction, might give 
suppleness and warmth to the joints and limbs of the 
aged. 

In Captain Barclay^s feat of pedestrianism, already 
referred to, the greatest suffering which he experienced, 
was from pain in the calves of his legs. This Mr. 
Jackson tells me would probably have compelled him 
to relinquish his task, if he had not been advised (by 
him) to have his legs rubbed with a strong cam- 
phorated oil. 

Dr. Rush remarks, << Old men tread upon the whole 
base of their feet at once in walking, and therefore 
wear out fewer shoes.^^ The strain upon the ancles, 
which, with their knees, are weak, is thus avoided. 
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and the step is more secure. The same author ob- 
serves that ^^ old men resemble children in being soon 
fatigued by walking, or exercise, and in being as soon 
refreshed by rest/' Of exercise he remarks, " Gentle 
exercise is of great consequence in promoting the 
health of old people. It should be moderate, regular, 
and always in fair weather.*" 

He adds, " I have not found sedentary employ- 
ments to prevent long life, when they are not accom- 
panied by intemperance in eating and drinking. This 
observation is not confined to literary men, nor to 
women only, in whom longevity without much exer- 
cise of body has been frequently observed. I met 
with one instance of a weaver ; a second of a silver- 
smith ; and a third of a shoemaker, among the number 
of old people whose histories have suggested these 
observations.^' 
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Chapter III. 
OP SLEEP. 

In the admirable series of illustrations, by which a 
great philosophic genius, extending the argument of 
Paley, has deduced evidence of design in the universe 
from the coadaption of the laws by which classes of 
natural phenomena, that have no necessary depend- 
ence on each other, are regulated, the suitableness 
of the length of the day to the constitution of man 
and animals and plants has not passed without notice. 
Mr. Whewell observes, in reference to sleep, ** Man 
in all nations and ages has taken his principal rest 
once in twenty-four hours, and the regularity of this 
practice seems most suitable to his health, though the 
duration of the time allotted to repose is extremely 
different in different cases. So far as we can judge, 
this period is of a length beneficial to the human 
frame independently of the effect of external agents. 
In the voyages recently made into high northern lati- 
tudes, when the sun did not rise for three months, the 
crews of the ship were made to adhere with the utmost 
punctuality to the habit of retiring to rest at nine, and 
rising a quarter before six ; and they enjoyed, under 
circumstances apparently the most trying, a state of 
salubrity quite remarkable. This shows that, accord- 
ing to the common constitution of such men, the cycle 
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of twenty-four hours is very commodious, though not 
imposed upon them by external circumstances."— 
" No one can maintain, with any plausibility, that 
the period may be lengthened or shortened without 
limit. We may be tolerably certain that a constantly 
recurring period of forty-eight hours would be too 
long for one day of employment and one period of 
deep with our present faculties ; and all, wliose minds 
and bodies are tolerably active, will probably agree 
that, independently of habit, a perpetual alternation 
of eight hours up, and four in bed, would employ the 
human powers less advantageously than alternatioog 
of sixteen and eight." 

" The succession of exertion and repose in the 
muscular system, of excited and dormant sensibility 
in the nervous, appears to be fundamentally connected 
with the muscular and nervous powers, whatever the 

iture of these may be. The necessity of these alter- 

itions is one of the measures of the intensity of those 
vital energies; and it would seem that we cannot^ 
without assuming the human powers to be alteredj 
suppose the intervals of tranquillity which they require] 
to be much changed*." 

'Thai sleep, tlic natural period of the alternation off 
which with a period of exertion, independent of, yet 

curiously adjusted to the length of a diurnal 



The arbitrary quantity, tLe leugtli of the physiolof^icol and 
of the astrononiical factj ta tlie Bane. Can IhU have oecurti 
tlheraita <Aan by an intenlionat adfoatmenlt" — 'WhBWBU's Bridj 
water Treatise, p. 37. 
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lution, Mr. Whewell has shown to be an additional 
proof of the existence of Grod, is fdt by every one 
to prove His beneficence,-— whether in the soothing 
influence, with which it steals over us, lapping the 
senses and tired thoughts in forgetfulness, or in the 
renovation, and alacrity of spirit, with which we rise 
refreshed from it. 

Repose is not less necessary to the animal frame 
than exercise. The latter uses, the former restores. It 
is on their alternation and right balance that strength 
depends. We can give repose to a strained or weary 
limb by laying it horizontally and without motion, to 
an aching joint by a posture of ease and stilloess, to 
the stomach by abstinence, — ^but not by means exaody 
parallel to these, can we give rest to the mind. It 19 
in vain that in complete bodily tranquillity, we strive 
to give composure and quiet to our waking thought^ 
their play continues to excite, and disturb, and exr 
haust ; — for mental rest, more is wanted,— fen: the 
repose of the nervous system, there must be Sleep. 

What is the ccyndition of the mind dtmng sleep f 
The first question which presents itself, on entering 
into this inquiry, is, whether the current of ideas is 
ever entirely suspended: whether that endless flow 
of changing thought, which characterizes our waking 
hours, is even in the deepest sleep stagnant and motion- 
less. There are strong reasons for believing that 
such complete intermission of mental action does not 
take place. 
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t We breathe, and the effort is probably voluntary, 
e call of a seosation, which we so relieve. 
We compute the flight of time during sleep, anij 
if we have business to transact that much interests 
our thoughts, wake at an uuuRual hour, before the 
required hour of waking, and out of the seemingly 
deepest repose. It is not, however, unbkely, that io 
this instance, where some kind of conscious observa- 
tion must have been watching, our sleep has really 
been imperfect. Opposite as are waking and deep 
sleep, no two phenomena are more wonderfully chained 
together by links of insensible transition. 

Many have thought that dreams belong to this in- 
termediate state. Lord Brougham, who has given 
the most definite shape to this hypothesis, observes, 
after enumerating instances of lengthy dreams, the 
ybole of which, however, must have been comprised 
mm an infinitely short space of time, as they originated 
Hh the impression that awoke the dreamer, " There 
seems every reason to conclude that we only dream 
during the instant of transition into and out of sleep." 
For my own part, I am disposed to adopt the oppo. 
site opinion, and think that in sleep we always 
dream ; though we lose the recollection of those dreams 
(by far of course the greater number), which are not 
from their exciting nature more strongly impressed 
than common on our mind.s, or which do not occur so 
near waking as to be associated at no great remoteness 
with our waking thoughts. Either hypothesis, however, 
is equally unsusceptible of proof. What appears 
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me most to merit attention in this subject is the fact of 
the non-interference of our dreams, whether occasional 
or constant, with our bodily or with our mental rest 
and refreshment. This, I think, is explained by, and 
explains the objects of, the most curious phenomena 
of dreaming. 

In dreams, that which most strikes us are their 
monstrous and capricious combinations, and our want 
of surprise at their improbability. Thought suggests 
thought perfectly at random; the laws of mental 
crystallization seem suspended or confounded; any 
side of any element of thought appears capable of 
attracting the unlikeliest relation of another. Yet 
we seem to see nothing extraordinary in the fantastic 
creations. 

A check is absent in dreaming, which our waking 
reason uses. When awake we recollect our just relation 
to every event and person presented to our senses or 
to our thoughts : something like our true position is 
constantly before us. In dreams this is quite for- 
gotten, — wife, children, home, are not ours; while 
the friends whom we have lost, our parents, long wept 
in the grave, meet and converse with us, as if they 
were our daily companions. Our fancy experiences 
no check from reality : the link which unites its opera- 
tions with the past and the present and the future 
is temporarily unloosed. 

The mind may be said in sleep to be put out of 
gear. When we dream, the engine continues to work, 
but the whirl of thought has no bearing upon our 
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practical being. It does not use our memory o 
past, or touch or influence oar present purposes. Our | 
every day existence is veiled from the play of our asso- 
dations: our anxious and responsible nature, ^vith all its 
thoughts and cares, is wrapt in oblivion. Imagina- 
tion, so dimly lighted is the cell where Reason sleeps, 
looks upon our tired hopes, and fears, and wants, and i 
does not recognise them. 

Sir John Franklin remarks, when his party v 
the extremity of physical exhaustion and physical' I 
suffering, — '* Although the sensation of hunger w 
longer felt by any of us; — yet we were scarcely ablft I 
to converse on any other subject than the pleasure' I 

eating*." But their dreams at this period, whil$1 
were starving, were of plentiful repasts. 

It may be difficult to go deeper than the observa- 
tion of the fact and its final cause. Its purpose Je 
Bbst, This Nature effects in sleep, by detaching our 
mental powers from our recollections : the former may 
move rapidly, or he quiescent, — it matters not : — the i 
resistance is removed, — the engine whirls on without'' 
strain or effort, — the machinery of our being is ui 
loosed from it. It would be pursuing the analogy U 
far, to conjecture that this fact explains the rapidity'! 
of thought in dreams. 

Wliat tliHt severity of eufferlng was, the folloning cxampl 

bring to the reader's memory. 

In the evening, there being no tripe de racht, we were c<mwl 

ify, or rather to allay, our cravings of huiigi'r liy e« " 

cr, and a piur of old slioes." 
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Still, however, we may try another cast on this topic. 
We fvill in our dreams ; and what we will seems to be 
accomplished ; we seem to move, but without real bodily 
motion ; we seem to speak, but without really uttering 
a sound,— the mental powers do not draw after them 
corporeal actions. We equally seem to see others move, 
and to hear others speak. We are, then, it is evident, 
in both cases, attending only to the play of our imagina- 
tion. We really are neither perceiving nor willing. 
We are absorbed by the flow of our fancy alone. But 
why has it this unaccustomed force of reality, and why 
do we not detect the absurdity of its combinations ? 
One reason certainlv is, that the external world is now 
shut out. Thought has retired within itself. The prin- 
cipal avenues of sensation are closed; the bodily sen- 
sibility has become duller: the outward impressions, 
which in our day-dreams are still present to check the 
wandering mind, are no longer there to moderate its 
flights. 

It has been mentioned that there is every shade 
between waking and deep sleep: accordingly there are 
cases of sleep, in which these principles are partially 
deviated from. The somnambulist is guided by sen- 
sation, and sometimes has a general recollection of his 
identity and true position, and answers pertinently even 
about himself. But as his mind is only half occu- 
pied by fiction, the object of sleep, repose, is in a 
great measure forfeited. The following account, which 
I borrow from Dr. Abercrombie^s Treatise on the 
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xtellertual Powers, is perhaps most interesting from 
difficulty which Jt exemplifies, of the somnan^ 
ist mentally recognising himself. 
" The subject of this account was a zealous 
botanist, and had lately received the highest botanical 
prize from a public institution. One night, about 
hour after he had gone to bed, after his return from 
long botanical excursion, his master, who was sitting 
a room below, Iieard a person coming down stairs 
heavy measured step, and on going into the 
', found his pupil, with nothing on him but his 
lat and his shirt, his tin case swung across his j 
shoulders, and a large stick in his hand. ' His eyes,* I 
says my informer, ' were more open than natural, but 1 
I observed he never directed them to me, op to the 
candle which I held. While I was contemplating the 
best method of getting him to bed again, he com- 
menced the following dialogue; " Are you going to 
Greenwich, Sir?" "Yes, Sir." "Going by water. 
Yes, Sir." "May I go with you. Sir?" 
i.Yes, Sir ; but I am going directly, therefore please 
follow me." Upon this I walked up to his room, 
"and he followed me without the least error in stepping 
up the stairs. At the side of his bed, I begged he 
would get into the boat, as I must be off immedi- 
ately. I then removed the tin case from his shoulders, 
his hat dropped off, and he got into bed, observing 
knew my face very well, — he had often seen me at 
river-side. A long conversation then ensued be- 
him and the supposed boatman, in which he 
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understood all that was said to him, and answered 
quite correctly respecting botanical excuroons to 
Greenwich made by the professor of botany and his 
pupils; and named a rare plant he had lately found, 
of which the superintendent of the botanic garden had 
seen only one specimen in his life, and the professor 
only two. After some further conversation, he was 
asked whether he knew who had gained the highest 
botanical prize, when he named a gentleman, but did 
not name himself. ^Indeed !^ was the reply ; * did he 
gain the highest prize ?^ To this he made no answer. 
He was then asked, ' Do you know a Mr. — — ? ' 
naming himself; after much hesitation, he replied, ^If 
I must confess it, my name is J * This conver- 

sation lasted three quarters of an hour, during which 
time he never made an irrelevant answer, and never 
hesitated, except about the prize and his own name. 
He then lay down in bed, saying he felt tired, and 
would lie upon the grass till the profj^ssor came. But 
he soon sat up again, and held a long conversation 
with another gentleman who then came into the room, 
when he again understood everything that was said to 
him, and answered readily and correctly, sometimes 
uttering long sentences without the least hesitation. 
After a conversation of about an hour, he said, * It 
is very cold on this grass, but I am so tired, I must 
lie down.** He soon after lay down, and remained 
quiet the rest of the night. Next morning he had 
not the least recollection of what had passed, and was 
not even aware of having dreamt of anything.'' 
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In concluding this inquiry as to the condition of 
the mind during sleep, I will lay before the reader 
the most remarkable instance, of which any account 
has conic before me, of what has sometimes been 
termed double consciousness ; I believe it to ex- 
nplify sudden transitions to and from the state of 

mambulism. 
^The subject of it is a young lady, and the following 
. Barlow's words, who communicated the 
case to mc. 

" This young lady has, in fact, two distinct states 
of existence. During the time that the fit is on her, 
which lasts sometimes for a few hours, sometimes for 
three days, she is occasionally wild, merry, and mis- 
chievous ; occasionally appears in pain, and rolls about 
in uneasiness ; but in general seems so much herself, 
that a stranger coming into the room would not 
remark anything extraordinary. She ainuaes herself 
with reading or working, plays on the piano better 
than at other times, knows everybody, remembers 
everything, and converses rationally, and makes very 
acute observations upon what she has seen, heard, or 
^Knead. The fit leaves her suddenly and she then 
^^ppfgets everything that has passed during it, and 
^Umagines that she has been asleep, and sometimes that 
she has dreamt of any circumstance that has made a 
vivid impression : e. g. During the period of these 
fits she had been reading some of Miss Edgeworth's 
tales, and had in the morning been reading one to her 
mother, she went for a few minutes to the window, and 
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suddenly es&claimed, < Mamma! I am ^piite well, my 
headache is quite gone,^ returned to the table, awl 
taking up the open volume which she had been read- 
ing five minutes before, said, ^ What book is this ?^ 
turned over the leaves, looked at the frontispiece, and 
replaced it upon the table. Seven or eight hours 
after, when the fit returned, she asked for the book, 
went on at the very paragraf^ where she had left off, 
and remembered every circumstance of the narrative ^ 
and so it is always, as she reads one set of books 
during one state, and another during the other. She 
would seem to be jNretty conscious of her state, for she 
said one day, ^ Mamma ! this is a novel, but I may 
safely read it ; it will not hurt my morals, for wl^n I 
am well I shall not remember a word o£ it"' 

Condition of the Brain during Sleep. — Ho phy- 
siological inquiry is more ]:N*egnant than this. 

A case is related by Blumenbach, of a person who 
had been trepanned, and whose brain was observed ta 
sink wheii he was asleep, and swell out when he was 
awake, — a proof that the cerebral circulation is more 
languid when we sleep than when we are awake. 
The brain is not moved and excited by the same eddy 
and tumult of the blood during sleep as during the 
hours of waking. Accordingly, all the circumstances 
which hurry the circulation, such as mental conten- 
tion, thought, joy, anxiety, bodily exertion, excite the 
heart's action, and are antidotes to sleep. 

It is not equally easy to prove, but on reflection; 



it appears no less certain, that the nervous power of 
the brain is lowered in sleep; that the depression 
of the cerebral circulation is accompanied by depres- 
sion of cerebral energy. But how else are we to 
account for the slowness or suspension of digestion 
daring sleep, the feebleness of the hearths action, the 
susceptibility of cold. ^^ The steam has been turned 
off,*" and the body is relaxed ; its functions (a fact 
best perhaps shown in hybemating animals,) are half 
at a stand-still ; that which imparts force^ and activity 
to every function, is no longer generated in adequate 
power and quantity ; the brain, the main source of 
nervous energy, is in repose. 

The bearing of these conclusions, if just, upon 
cerebral disease, is of great importance. Brain 
attacks generally come on during the night, and 
during sleep. That is to say, they mostly supervene 
at the time when the power of the brain is lowered. 
They are then, in some degree, connected with depres- 
sion of the cerebral forces. They are favoured by 
weakness and exhaustion of the brain. 

The attacks to which I refer are epilepsy, apoplexy, 
palsy; the common impression respecting which is, 
that they proceed from determination of blood to the 
brain, or from some kind of force or pressure operating 
actively to disturb the functions of the organ. I be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that in the majority of cases, 
especially in advanced life, these seizures, taken as a 
class, result from cerebral failure, from weakness, 
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depressicHi of power, temporary or permanent, of some 
part or the whole of the brain. 

It does not contravene the preceding conclusion, 
that these complaints are liable to be primarily in- 
duced by action in the head; — ^that where they do 
not result from alteration of structure, they often may 
be traced to habits of full living and strong excite- 
ment, which have frequently thrown the blood in 
hurried and violent circulation through the brain : — 
and that besides, in many instances, a loaded and 
laboured circulation goes with, and gives increased 
danger to such attacks; — and that nothing is more 
likely to benefit the latter class of cases than dioii- 
nution, by means of cupping, of the quantity of blood 
in the vessels. But grouping together all cerebral 
seizures that take the form of fits, I believe that the 
cases in which cerebral congestion is a feature, are the 
exceptions ; and that it is most important the prac- 
tice grounded on this principle should be recognised, 
that diminishing the quantity of the blood is not the 
appropriate remedy for cerebral seizures. The ma- 
jority of such cases are sudden failure of the powers 
of the brain, which lowering the circulation will but 
additionally depress. I might make this remark in its 
practical bearing more general. It is certain that in 
many acute attacks and cases of insidious congestion 
life is saved by bleeding. But how many are there 
not, in which the chance of life is lessened by the same 
means. 

The mildest form of epilepsy is best described by 
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the term leipothymia *, desertion of oiind. It condstB 
in sudden failure of consciousness frequently unat- 
tended with giddiness, often so transient, that the 
patient does not fall, but recovers in time to save him- 
self. When such slight attacks occur in the night, 
the patient, before sleeping tranquilly, starts up 
abruptly, awakened by the consciousness that he is 
rallying from such a sudden oblivion. These attacks 
are often attended with a feeble or failing pulse, sudden 
perspiration, every sign of physical and nervous weak- 
ness; they are cerebral debility, and at the moment, 
stimulants should be used, to rouse the languid braic 
and heart. 

Repose of mind, gentle exercise, free air, a regu-t 
;ed diet, medicine when necessary, are the means 
ited to recruit the system, and strengthen the 
A gentleman, whom I have attended, with a 
pulse then below thirty, had a strong epileptic fit; 
the pulse fell to twenty-seven; liis pale countenance 
looked pinched, as if fainting were supervening upon 
the other unconsciousness. Brandy, witii hot water, 
was given him from time to time, and he gradually 
recovered sensibility. Two or three times life was 
ebbing, but for the cordial. 

In apoplectic seizures-f of the aged, I have dis- 
:tly observed in the weakened and intermitting 

' Leipothjinia, XtiTTfli', to leave, Ovfiot, tlie mind, 
i t Apoplexy is a more or less suddon and pennanent oppression 1 
Tthe mental functionB, varying in degreo in its mental featares, I 

n con&sion of thought to complete stupor. 
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pulse, and pale oountenanoe, evidence that the symp- 
toms have arisen from failure of the cerebral powers, 
and have seen the best effects arise from not lowering, 
but from supporting the failing strength. 

In palsy, or sudden partial loss of pow^, with or 
without loss of feeling, the same principle is still moie 
easily established. Palsy has even occasionally super- 
vened during the act of bleeding for the relief of head- 
symptoms. 

A gentleman, — distinguished not less in his walk ci 
literature, than by his early successful career abroad, 
and at home by the discharge of an important office in 
the most brilliant days of our naval history, than by 
his public disinterestedness and munificence, — when 
already in great age, I happened to see during an 
apoplectic seizure, and a year subsequently, in one of 
palsy. In the first attack he had not been bled, and 
he had gradually recovered. In the second (his pulse 
being weak, irregular, unequal), he slept almost con- 
stantly ; but each evening his face was dightly heated 
and flushed. This led to the application of six leeches 
to his temple; the pulse became, through so small an 
abstraction of blood, thready, and the hands and feet 
cold, rendering a cordial immediately necessary. With 
nutritious diet, which formed almost the whole of the 
subsequent treatment, this gentleman recovered from 
the palsy; and though feeble, and then declining in 
the vale of years, and the powers of his mind touched 
by decay, he yet numbered afterwards many serene 
and cheerful hours. His death, which took place two 
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her the attack of palsy, told the same tale with 
his previous illnesses. Having been unusually well 
for two days, and having displayed more than usual 
strength and spirits, early in the morning, ]w was • 
beard to move, and utter inarticulately, and was dead, ' 
^_He died of sudden cerebral failure. 
^^^ I trust that the importance of the principle which 1 
^Hl-liave endeavoured to establish, and the closeness erf 1 
^^ts connexion with sleep, will appear a sufficient | 
apolc^y fur the extent of medical illustration into j 
which I have be«i led. 
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m I^uences u^hick promote or prevent Sleep. — The j 
est preparation for siei^ is sixteen hours of varied j 
mental and bodily occupation, enough to tire, not to ' 
exhaust; the mind not liaviiig been over-ex citetl, the 

El — I,, jiqj over-fatigued, and tlic spirits at the close 
ble, or if out of moderation, rather depressed 
exhilarated. 
is recorded of Napoleon, (and has been reported 
lother of the same order and caste of genius,) that 
luld, at any time, compose himself to sleep at will. 
The fact seems wonderful, but, if true, it is no wonder. 
The mind and body, in such a case, constantly used 
^^to tiie utmost, would constantly be in need of rejwse. 
^■tt we imagine, in such a case, a consciousness of talent 
^B|iial to any emergency, combined with perfect phy- • 
^^cal and moral courage, and a clear view of all the J 
contingencies of the hour *, the question is not what ( 
' Una voz h. la gaerra nos engafiamos. — Spanish Praverb, 
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should enable, but what is to prevent a soldier drop- 
ping asleep at the first convenient 9pportunity. 

The mind has more to do with the prevention of 
sleep than the body. Different persons however, take 
different views 9f what is mentally composing. Dr. 
Macnish observes, '^ a person would more readily fall 
asleep, listening to a profound piece of argumentation, 
than to a humorous and fanciful story; and probably 
more have slumbered over the pages of fiacon and 
Locke than over those of Shakespeare and Milton.^ 
I confess that I feel disposed to reverse the terms of 
the antithesis, being in the habit of taking refuge in a 
poem, or a novel, from the state of full mental waking 
which I find reflection produce. 

Dugald Stewart remarks, " It is well known that 
there is a particular class of sounds wliich compose to 
sleep. The hum of bees, the murmur of a fountain, 
the reading of an uninteresting discourse, have this 
tendency in a remarkable degree. If we examine this 
class of sounds, we shall find that it consists wholly of 
such as are fitted to withdraw the attention of the 
mind from our own thoughts, and are at the same 
time not sufiiciently interesting to engage its attention 
to themselves." 

I supposed till lately, that the real phenomena of 
mesmeric sleep were strictly explicable upon this 
principle ; and that mesmeric sleep is a genuine sleep 
produced by the iteration of trifling physical impres- 
sions. But I have recently had an opportunity of 
analyzing this singular condition of the mental and 
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being. And I find that mesmeric sleep, 
festead of being sleep, is a kind of trance into whicti 
s persons may be thrown by the maiiipu- 
Istions of the operator*. The criterion, by which I 
deterinined that the mesmeric sleep is not true sleeps 
is tJie condition of tlie pupil, which instead of being 
contracted (as I many years ago ascertained to be its 
state in sleep), remains in the same state of dilata- 
tion as in waking. I have attributed in the pamphlet 
referred to in the foot-note, the production of the 
phenomena of mesmeric sleep, to the influence of the 

K imagination, excited through the senses, I wish, 
Ipwever, to modify this expression. The imagination 
B not more concerned in the production of the mes- 
; phenomena than are some other parts of the 
mind. Tile mesmeric effects occur in persons of a 
nervous temi>erament, through the influence upon the 

tnnd of an etvpectaiion thai it will be thrown inta' 
ime neto state by the procedure which is going on-~* 
n influence, which is assisted by the atHlneas required' 
f the person magnetised, and by the uniformity ai 
^disturbing nature of the few impreasions actuali 
made upon the setises, and is heightened by ti 
sympathy of credulous lookers on. 

The mesmeric sleep is the most remarkable of th( 
^ects produced by animal magnetitim. Its pher 

* Tlie reader will meet with s.ii iiccoimt of the natare aod pn) 

n of the pUenoniuna of mesmeric bleep, in a pamphlet li 

a nutlior, intitled, " Powers of the Boots of the Ner 

health and in Disease; and uu Mo^titic Sleep." Parker. I837. | 
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mena vary, from the profound trance or stupor, in 
which the patient will bear to be pinched or pricked, 
without being roused, — to a state of half unconsd- 
ousness, when she will answer questions more or less 
vaguely or pertinently, as it may happen. Sometimes 
the trance is analogous to true somnambulism ; and 
the patient with fixed eyes, rises and moves about 
the room in a state of mixed stupor and excitement, 
retaining upon awaking scarcely any recollection of 
what passed. It is not true, that the magnetizer can 
at will dispel these effects. If they are profound, it 
always lasts some minutes before the patient can be 
brought out of the trance. It is only where the trance 
is slight or very imperfect, that the patient, who then 
half knows what is intended by the operator, is capable 
of being roused instantaneously. 

The other effects which sometimes follow animal 
magnetism, are sensations of tingling along the limbs 
to which the magnetizer directs his imaginary attacks, 
and twitchings of the muscles. The latter effect, 
which is, however, transient, has a marvellous appear- 
ance when exerted upon an imperfectly palsied face 
with the mouth drawn to one side. For the time, 
the imperfectly palsied muscles are enabled by the 
strong influence thrown through the mind of the 
patient upon the nerves of the part, to act with force 
enough to pull the face straight. Common hysteric 
paroxynis of oppressed breathing, sigliing, and sob- 
bing, are frequent results in nervous persons of the 
magnetizing process, and are as often produced as the 
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phenaniena last described, and as the mesmeric sleep. 
One cannot view the excitement and disturbance of 
the system involved in tiie magnetizing process, as by 
any means a safe experiment. 

It is found that heat produces two contrary effec 
in respect to common sleep; it disposes us to 
the day-time, but interrupts sleep at night. In the 
day-time it oppresses, relaxes, weakens*; at nigUt it 
stimulates. In liot weather, the entire quantity of j 
sleep taken is less than in cold weather. On a changf 
of weather in winter, one is sometimes kept awake, 1 
he i-emembers that the clothes on his bed a 
for the thaw which has succeeded. 

Cold promotes sleep. In the winter we sleep more ^ 
than in summer. This arises from two causes; our 
habits are of more active exertion in winter, which 
exhausts; and the cold itself, by requiring a larger 
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pply of beat from us, likewise consumes our strengtb^^^H 
<t to mention the disinclination to leave the pleasant ^^H 
pose of our beds, during which sleep again ovee^^H 

Nature, if I may be allowed the expression, hirf^^H 
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stepped out of her path to give tiiis clement of animal 
nature, namely, the relation of sleep to cold, deve- 
lopement. Many animals hybernate, or fall into it 
inter-sleep, iluring which they take no nutriment, 
remain torpid, their breathing and circulation 
lieing extremely languid, and their nourisliment turn- 



* " A Leatod church, and n dull sermon, urc almost sui 
dnoe Bleep." — Philonphs of Sleep. By Bobert Maoaish. 
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ing upon the absorption of their summer fat In 
these animals, the temperature falls during hyberna- 
tion, to obviate the effect of which, they ensconce them- 
selves under shelter, and many of them accumulate 
materials around them, to exclude the cold. It is 
singular that exposure to intense cold wakens a hyber- 
nating animal. Cold as a mortal agent, destroys by 
producing " sleep that knows no waking.'' The 
hybemating animal wakened by cold, sinks under its 
influence into a new sleep, and dies. 

In Captain Cook's first voyage, the effects of cold 
inducing this sleep are strikingly instanced. The 
scene occurred in the island of Terra-del-Fuego. — 
Dr. Solander, Mr. Banks, and several other gentlemen, 
had ascended the mountains of that cold region for 
the purpose of botanizing and exploring the country. 
" Dr. Solander, who had more than once crossed the 
mountains which divide Sweden from Norway, well 
knew that extreme cold, especially when joined with 
fatigue, produces a torpor and sleepiness that are 
almost irresistible. He, therefore, conjured the com- 
pany to keep moving, whatever pain it might cost 
them, and whatever relief they might be promised by 
an inclination to rest. ' Whoever sits down,' said 
he, * will sleep ; and whoever sleeps, will wake no 
more.' Thus at once admonished and alarmed, they 
set forward ; but while they were still upon the naked 
rock, and before they had got among the bushes^ the 
cold became suddenly so intense, as to produce the 
effects that had been most dreaded. Dr. Solander 
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himself was the first who felt the inclination, against 
which he hat! warned others, irresistible ; and insisted 
upon being suffered to lie do wn. Mr, Banks entreated 
and remonstrated in vain ; down he lay upon the 
iund, although it was covered with snow, and it 
was with great difficulty that his friend kept him from 
sleeping. Richmond, also, one of the black servani 
began to linger, having suffered from the cold in that^l 
same manner as the doctor. Mr. Banks, therefore, 

ive of the company, among whom was Mr, Buchan>.j 
irward, to get a iire ready at the first convenient^ 
place they could find j and himself, with four othei 
remained with the doctor and Richmond, wliom, 
partly by persuasion and entreaty, and partly by forc^ 
they brouglit on ; but when they had got through 
the greatest part of the birch and swamp, they both 
declared they could go no further. Mr, Banks agitin 
had recourse to entreaty and expostulation, hut they 
produced no effect. When Richmond was told that 
if he did not go on he would in a short time be frozen 
death, he answered that he desired nothing but to>| 

ie down and die. The doctor did not so explicitly 
lounce his life ; he said that he was willing to go 
but that he must first take some sleep, though he 
before told the company to sleep was to perish. 
Mr. Banks and the rest found it impossible to 
them ; and there being no remedy, they were 
suffered to sit down, being partly supported by ll 
bushes; and in a few minutes they fell ii 
found sleep. Soon after, some of the people who hi 
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been sent forward returned, with die welcome news 
that a fire was kindled about a quarter of a mile 
further on the way. Mr. Banks then endeavoured 
to awake Dr. Solander, and happily succeede d . Bat 
though he had not slept five minutes, he had almost 
lost the use of his Umbs, and the musdes were so 
shrunk, that the shoes fell from his feet : he consented 
to go forward with such assistance as could be given 
him, but no attempts to relieve poor Richmond were 
successful.'' 

The following remarks by Dr. Macnish, in relation 
to this subject, are extremely interesting. The prac- 
tical rule is excellent, and the fact explains how 
animals may hybemate in snow. 

" If a person is unfortunate enough to be overtaken 
in a snow-storm, and has no immediate prospect of 
extrication, he should, if the cold is very great, and 
the snow deep, sink his body as much as posidble in 
the latter, leaving only room for respiration. By this 
plan, the heat of the body is much better preserved 
than when exposed to the influence of the atmosphere, 
and life has a greater chance of being saved ; for the 
temperature of the snow is not lower than that of the 
surrounding air, while its power of absorbing caloric 
is much less. It is on this principle that sheep live 
for such a length of time enveloped in snow-wreaths, 
while, had they been openly exposed, for a much less 
period, to a similar degree of cold, death would 
inevitably have ensued." 

Dr. Darwin mentions that a person placed upon a 
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mill-stoiic, revolving rapidly, is thrown into sleep. I 
cannot find the facts upon wliich this statement is 
grounded. But I conclude tliat preasure upon tlie 
brain, and stupor, would be the natiu-al physical and 
pliysiological consequences of such an experiment. — 
Dr. Macnish observes, " By lying flat upon a mill- 
stone while performing its revolutions, sleep is soon 
produced, and death without pain would be the result, 
if the experiment were greatly protracted." Sir John 
Sinclair says, " The celebrated engineer, Brindley, 
often saw the experiment tried, of a man extending 
himself across the large stone of a corn-mill, and 
gradually falling asleep by the stone whirling rounds 
before the stone had gained its full velocity .'' 

A hearty meal produces sonmolency. The effect | 
probably ensues from the temporary exhaustion of the 
brain, caused by the determination of the blood and ' 
nervous energy to the stomach. The sleep, whicb 
follows, is lieavy and disturbed. It should not bo' I 
indulged in. It carries no refreshment with it. The l 
labouring digestion requires the stimulas of waking I 
to iielp it, A hearty meal should therefore never be ' 
taken late at night ; — thett, in addition to tlie reasons 
against it, which have been stated, the system is 
already exhausted by the day it has toiled through. 
A good meal at night, however, may be taken with , 
another view. Suppose you have to watch, and not J 
to sleep : it is certain that food is, to a certain extent, 
a substitute for sleep, and in that ease, may be u 
as such. This means, however, can be resorted to by J 
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those only whose digestion is strong. I have already 
described (p. 569) the extraordinary quantity of food 
which Captain Barclay consumed in his match of one 
thousand miles in a thousand hours. It was the 
strength of his stomach (after his courage and endur- 
ance) which carried him through that match. The 
food he chymified was a substitute for sleep. 

It has been remarked that those who eat heartily, 
and have strong digestive powers, usually sleep much. 
Those who do so, try their constitutions severely, and 
fall into dangerous plethora. The habit becomes 
gross and overloaded, and exposed, to a troop of 
illnesses. One mode of relief is occasionally present 
in such cases in the shape of profuse perspiration. 
But this, as it is highly relaxing, lowers the tone of 
the system, and weakens the person who so indulges 
in body and in mind. 

Preparation for Sleep. — A sleeping- apartment 
should be well ventilated : it is therefore desirable in 
winter to have a fire in a bed-room, or in a dressing- 
room opening into it. The bed had better stand 
detached from the wall for the same purpose. The 
curtains should not be drawn close ; the quantity of 
covering should be regulated by the temperature of the 
weather. Dr. Rush observes, ** Warm bed-clothes 
are especially proper to preserve or increase the heat 
of old people. From the neglect of this observance, 
they are often found dead in their beds in the morn- 
ing, after a cold night, in all cold countries. The 
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"late Dr. Chovet, of New York, who Ifved to be eighty- 
I, slept in a baize night-gown, under eight blankets 
and a coverlet, in a stove-room, many years before be 

It is best to sleep in a linen or cotton nightdress, | 
bbich should be loose at the wrist and neck. Half the 
diysical refreshment of sleep depends upon the laying 
fiide the weight and con^jtriction of ordinary dress. 
It is beat to sleep on a mattress, — but in this, as 
I everything else, change is preferable : in winter a 
3ather-bed not too soft, in summer a hair mattress, 
may be used. J 

The sliutters should be closed, in winter for warmthyl 
in summer to save the eyes from the morning light. 

I The means that we use to induce sleep are founded 
upon principles wliich have been already explained. 
,' We close the avenues of sensation", as far as we 



During sloop, the exclusion of iinpi'SBsioDS is L'arried still 
'Airtber. The pupQ is instinctively diimnislied to a moat miuuto ^^^ 
^lerture. This fact, wliich I do not thtiili had been before ob^^^^H 
served, I learnt wlien living as house-sargeon in the MddleMO^^^H 
Hospital, in 1818. A mother brought un iu£knt for advice, wliidt^^H 
^HJiad fellen out of a window some hours previouslj" i its breathing ^^^ 
^^bma gentle, and it seemed to have nothing the matter with it, but 
^^^be eyes were half open, mid the pupila were highly contracted. 
^^^^1 those days, contrnction of the pupil was suppased to be a aign 
of conaosaion of the brain ( and upon my noticing to some one 
standing by, this circumstance in the infant, the mother told me, 
that when asleep its eyea were always so. Upon examining the 

Eof the pupil in sleep in several instances, which my aituBtioB ^^^ 
me the opportunity of doing, I found that contraction of the ^^^| 
is universal in sleep. ^^^| 
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are able ; we dispose our bodies in m posture of com- 
plete relaxation, and ease, and passive support, and 
endeavour to divert our minds from all subjects that 

excite activity of thought or disturbance of feeling. 
We strive to forget ourselves, by detaching our minds 
from thought, and endeavouring to be lost in the 
sensation of physical rest. 

When sleep shuns us, and the mind falls into 
exciting trains of thought, the best pLan is to rise, and 
read for a short time some work of a light and amus- 
ing character, that has no connected argument or story 
to engage the mind. 

The following rules relate to the posture to be 
maintained in deep. They are from the Chinese. 
In substance they are excellent 

^' As soon as you are in bed, you should lull the 
heart to sleep ; I mean you should compose it, and 
cast aside every thought which may banish sleep. Lie 
upon either side, bend your knees a little, and sleep 
in that posture ; which will prevent the dissipation of 
the vital and animal spirits, and keep the heart in 
good case. Every time you awake, stretch yourself 
in bed. Tliis will render the course of the spirits, 
and the circulation of the blood, more free. * Sleep 
not in the posture of a dead man,** says Confucius; 
that is, lie not on your back. Let not your hands 
rest upon your breast or heart, and then you will have 
no frightful dreams, or fancy that some yeUy or evil 
spirit, oppresses you, and holds you, as it were, be- 



numbed, so that you cannot help yourself by shaking'! 
or changing posture*." 

When our sleep is distui-bed, either from indige»^l 
L.tion, or uneasy thoughts, or uneasy bodily posture, a 
riety of Impressions or sensations occur, to which wel 
ixperience notliing parallel when awake. 
The moat agreeable of these sensations, is that of 
dlying; it is unattended with any idea of exertion, but 
insists in a sense of easy inolion, in which we seena j 
glide, supported upon the air. M 

Another sensation, which is much more common, wl 
that of tumbling over and over ; it ha."! some analogy 
to the preceding ; there is the same idea of want of 
support present, but instead of floatingin the empyrean, 
e appear to fall headlong pci-pendiculnr, and awake 
tartled with the impression. 
Nightmare is a sense of oppression at the chest, felt . 
duiing sleep, arising either from indigestion or from I 
our posture. It is always attended with a vague sense M 
of terror, and of inability of exertion. Any kind of 
frightful dream may go with it. The extremity of 
suffering wakes us ; and there is generally a brief but 
appreciable interval, between the imperfect recovery 
of our recollection of wliere we are, and the cessation I 

Iof the seeming powerlessness. Immediately after being I 
Rwake, we exert volition, move, and the u 
fct an end. 
\ A frightful dream alone is not niglitmare. Buti 
|ecomes so when joined witli an ideal effort at exep. | 
I • Clion Song, 
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tioD, and a persuasion that it is impossible to make it 
A simply frightful dream wakes when the agony of 
terror becomes intense. 

Quantity of Sleep.^^The quantity of sleep required 
by grown-up people ranges between four and nine 
hours. This has partly to do with peculiarity of con- 
stitution. With some the mind and body work 
quietly and without irritability ; others, going through 
the same round of business and amusement, are more 
exhausted : the latter require longer sleep. But use 
has much to do with this, as with other functions ; and 
many suppose a much longer period of repose neces- 
sary to them, than their health actually requires. 

Too much sleep is relaxing. The best rule, for 
those who are in health and sleep well, is to rise after 
their first sleep, — when one feels refreshed, and can 
rise at once with alacrity. Upon indulging in a second 
sleep, a free perspiration often ensues, and one wakes 
relaxed, and heavy from sleep, and exhausted. 

Women require more sleep than men ; those of the 
nervous and sanguine temperaments, more than the 
phlegmatic and the bilious. The necessary quantity 
of sleep for adults varies from four to nine hours ; 
from seven to eight is the want of the majority *. Per- 
sons under training sleep from eight to ten hours. 

* General Elliot, who was extremely abstinent, living upon 
bread and rice and water, never slept more than four hours out 
of the twenty-four. Frederick the Second, and John Hunter, 
slept five. 



Those who sleep nine or ten hours from indolence, 

■|irobably sleep less concentratedly, and have not the 

me intensity of repose, which those have, who, 

tfeeping only when it is necessary, drop sound asleepj 

t once. 

Infants, for the first month, pass almost their whi 
Kme in sleep; or they alternately take nourishmeoCj 
hind repose. The quantity of nourishment necessary* 
for their growth fatigues them, and they sleep to 
recruit their digestive powers. It is the same with 
those who are recovering from exhausting illness. 
They often require the same quantity of sleep, the 
same light and frequent meals. Till the age of three 
years, ehildren require sleep during the day, and pass 
half of their time in sleep. The period of sleep is 
then to be gradually reduced ; a child at seven should 
not sleep more than nine hours. With weakly chil- 
dren, it is important to bear in mind the exhausting 
character of more prolonged, or, as it really is, renewed 
r deep. They should rise early ; and if more sleep 
Kessary for their strength, they may lie down ai 
take repose for a short period during the day. 

Children should never be wakened suddenly ; their 
lervous system, tremblingly sensitive, is liable to re- 
jeive injury from the lightest causes. Great care 
ihould be taken to exclude from, or to prevent arisii 
m, the minds of children, those superstitious fears, ant 
rthat terror of the dark, which they are so disposed 
f fall into. 

When age begins, the quantity of sound sl( 
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lessens. In extreme age the tendency to longer sleep 
returns, and part of the day is passed in somnolency, 
tlie more necessary, that the rest at night is frequently 
broken. 

Tlie celebrated De Moivre slept twenty hours out 
of the twenty-four, and Thomas Parr latterly slept 
away by far the greater part of his existence. 

Dr. Kush observes of the wakefulness of <Ad people, 
— '^ Such is the excitability of the system in tbe first 
stages of old age, tliat there is no pain so light, no 
anxiety so trifling, and no sound so small, as not to 
produce wakefulness in old people. It is owing to 
their imperfect sleep that they are sometimes as uncoD* 
scious of the moment of their passing from a sleeping 
to a waking state, as young and middle-aged people 
are of the moment in which they pass from a waking 
to a sleeping state. Hence we so often hear them 
complain of passing sleepless nights. This, no doubt, 
frequently is the case ; but I am satisfied, from the 
result of an inquiry made upon this subject, that they 
often sleep without knowing it, and that their com- 
plaints in the morning, of the want of sleep, arise from 
ignorance, without the least intention to deceive.'^ 

Dreaming is universal among old people. The re- 
collection of their dreams has to do with their innper- 
fect sleep. 

Period for Sleep, — It is unnecessary seriously to 
argue that the night is the proper time for repose in 
temperate climates, for no one will deny that we must 
exist alternately in waking axvd sleei^ing^ or will doubt 
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that day is the proper time for the former. Our eye* 
are formed to use by day ; Nature, in her brilliancy 
of colouring, can be seen then only; and the direct 
action upon the skin, of the hght and heat of the san, 
is necessary to perfect health. But we have still a 
choice to make. For in the winter there is more dark- 
ness, in tlie suninitT less, than the necessary period 
of repose demands. Are we to borrow bour^ of waking 
from the evening or the morning of the long winler's 
night ? Tiie common sense of the world has decided 
that the latter is preferable. 

Those who arc engaged in business are, through 
this habit, beforehand with the day: nothing need 
then be hurried ; tbe offices of the day may be well 
thought over, and every necessary arrangement plan- 
netl. Nor is there any better time, if one has super- 
fluous leisure, for literary jjursuits, tlian the early 
morning hours. It is indeed too much the custom, 
and sometimes hardly avoidable, to throw one's studies 
late into the night, when there is no interruption, and 
there hap^iens to be spare time. This practice, how- 
ever, forms a most injurious combination with a life 
of business, as it destroys sleep, that is so needed. 
The mind, instead of wholesomely tiring towards 
eleven, is wakenetl up, stimulated afresh by its own 
exertions, and hour after hour glides by ; and when 
at length one's couch is sought, the busy tiioughts 
muot detach themselves from our pursuits, the mind 
!: be put out of year. One whose time is 
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own, may, if he pleases it, convert night into day, day 
into night ; and if during some part of the day he 
takes wholesome exercise in the open air, and his diet 
is moderate, one cannot say that his health will neces- 
sarily suffer hy this substitution of an artificial (or the 
natural period : but the probability is that the habits 
of life, which would co-exist with such indulgence, 
would l>e irregular, and that therefore it would be 
indirectly more injurious. One who combines with 
late hours of study, habits of active business in the day, 
will, certainly, whatever his original strength, find both 
his health and mental powers early impaired. 

The period of the twenty-four hours, to one who 
has been watching, when repose is most imperiously 
called for, (suadentque cadentia aidera somnum^ is 
the early morning before daybreak, or from three to 
five. The same period is likewise the coldest in the 
night, or feels so, to the traveller on the mail, who can 
hardly resist the pressure on his wearied eyelids, and 
wakes perpetually, when his head nodding forward 
warns him of his danger. 

In this climate, under common circumstances, there 
is no occasion for sleep during the day ; when, how- 
ever, great exertion and exhaustion render it necessary, 
it should not immediately follow a meal; such second 
sleep is best, perhaps, when taken one hour after 
dinner, or two, according as that repast has been more 
or less light. The sleep should likewise be short, and 
not exceed a quarter to half an hour. A short nap at 
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this period is much more refreshing than a protracted 
one ; it is a kind of Morphic luncheon, which should 
not be too heavy. 

In tropical climates, in which the mid-day tem- 
perature at the hottest season precludes exertion and 
disposes to sleep, the practice of sleeping in the after- 
noon is at aU events natural; but though tranquillity 
is then necessary, sleep is not so, and as a constant 
practice, the habit had better not be indulged. 
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Chapter IV. 
OF BATHING. 



a 



Ik the fable of restoring Pelias to youth again, 
Medea, when she feigned to do it, propounded this 
way of accomplishing the same ; that the old man^s 
body should be cut into small pieces, and then boiled 
in a caldron with other medicaments.'" Lord Bacon, 
whose words these are, adds, " There may, perhaps, 
some boiling be required to this matter, but the cutting 
to pieces is not needful.'' 

Personal cleanliness is at once so conducive to 
health, so essential to social comfort, and so naturally 
allied to purity of mind, that it deserves to be esteemed 
a physical virtue. The English are eminent for its 
practice, which has been, of late years, and is still 
becoming, diffused through humbler and larger cir- 
cles. A late amiable and excellent man, and useful 
member of society, and amusing humourist, seems, 
indeed, to have doubted its absolute necessity, and 
to have believed in the existence in the human body, 
not only of a capability of becoming soiled, but of an 
internal counter-acting self-purifying principle. The 
means, by which Mr. Walker supposes that this prin- 
ciple may be brought into activity, is the observance 
of abstemiousness in diet, the cleansing effects of 
which in his own person are thus described by the 
author of « The Original.'' 
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" I felt a different being, light and vigorous, with 
all my senses sharpened. I enjoyed an almost glow- 
ing exi&tence. I cannot help mentioning two or three 
instances in proof of my state, though, I dare say^ J 
they will appear almost ridiculous, but they are ncyer--J 
theless true. It seems that from tlie surface of an- 1 
animal in perfect health, there is an active exhalation 
going on which repels impurity ; for when I walkud 
on tiie dustiest roads, not only my feet, but my 
stockings, remained free from dust. Bi/ way of ex- 
periment, I did not wash my face for a week, nor 
did any one see, nor I feel, the difference."" 

I have not heard, that Mr. Walker's spontaneous- 
cleanliness doctrine has made proselytes. If such 
lere are, it may be important to suggest to them that 
effort of Nature to keep them clean, shows what 
wishes are ; and that it behoves them, as Nature 
ministros et interpretes, to follow out and second her 
intentions, by using those coaimon means which the rest 
;*f the world find requisite for their own comfort and 
lat of others. It may be safely presumed that the 
't-repelling principle is not weakened, but strength- 
ened, by the adventitious means, which are ordinarilyj 
ployed to remove from the skin all obstructing 'vta^% 
Durities. I 

The virtue and blessing of cleanliness is within the 
ich of all, whom fortune has raised above abject 
iverty. The elements are not costly ; — a large basin 
and a foot-tub, soap, water, and towels, are all that is 
strictly essential. 

I 2 
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The following are the rules for their use : — 
At night, warm water should be employed ; in the 
morning, cold. 

Some are in the habit of using cold water at night ; 
this is a physiological error. The frame after the 
exhaustion of the day, is in a state to be the better 
for the soothing influence of warm bathing. The 
whole person should, preparatory to retiring to rest, 
be bathed with warm soap and water ; and afterwards 
a moderate glow should be produced by gentle dry- 
ing with towels. After a day of unusual fatigue, 
every one must remember the comfort he has derived 
from this process. Pleasurable bodily restoration, less 
in amount, no doubt, but the same in kind, follows the 
regular practice of warm ablutions. I have heard it 
alleged that cold water used at night has the advan- 
tage of preventing the feet from becoming tender. 
The reverse is the fact : tenderness of the feet, I know 
from observation, is much sooner and more surely 
remedied by the daily use of warm water than of cold. 
It is needless to remark that the direct purpose of 
bathing is better obtained by warm than by cold 
4vater. Nevertheless there are some, who are com- 
pelled to use cold water for their feet at night : if they 

« 

use warm water, there is no reaction : and their feet 
and ancles become painfully chilled and deficient in 
circulation. 

But the morning is the proper season for the em- 
ployment of cold water; the temperature of which, 
however, should bear a relation to the time of year 



and to the temperature of the weather, as well as to 
the strength of the person using it. Sometimes, there- 
fore! it is better to use water in the morning tepid ; 
just as at night it may ha])pen, for vai-ious reasons, to j 
be desirable to avoid the relaxing effects of water too 1 
warm. A person in health and strength is the better 1 
for having the entire person bathed with cold water in 1 
the morning, followed by sufficient friction to produce J 
a general healthy glow. I 

In these simple directions, two effects are contem-l 
plated ; one, niceness of the person, — the other, a I 
mulating or soothing influence on the nerves, or on j 
! system generally. Both of these effects are | 
npable of being attained to a still greater extent by < 
Epe use of baths, which form the subject next to be 
insiclered. 

F, There are many kinils of baths, and varieties of ' 
lathing; but they may bo conveniently arranged in . 
Enree classes ; — the first, air and vapour baths; the i 
second, warm and hot water baths; the third, cold i 
and sJiower baths. Of these, the first alone deserves I 
consideration as a means of personal cleanliness; the | 
second and third are inferior aids for this purpose to 
simple soap and water. Water by itself, warm or cold, 
is either not cleansing, or very imperfectly so. Warm, 
and cold baths likewise, may be said in fact to be em- 
ployed almost exclusively medicinally, or with a view I 
to their general influence upon the system, not for 
ablution. And even the vapour-bath, complete and 
perfect as it is as a means of purifying the surface, 
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yet exerts so powerful an agency upon the system, as 
to be seriously injurious, when used as a habit of 
cleanliness, from its collateral influence upon the 
health. 

The vapour-bath, where it is most used, combines 
the full effects of transpiration and complete opening 
of the pores with ample lavation afterwards. The 
following is Mr. Willises lively account of the process, 
as it is practised in Turkey, where it has a complete- 
ness and luxury unknown elsewhere*. 

" Went ashore at Castle Europe, with one or two 
of the officers, to take a bath. An old Turk, sitting 
upon his hams at the entrance, pointed to the low door 
at liis side, without looking at us, and we descended 
by a step or two into a vaulted hall, with a large 
circular ottoman in the centre, and a very broad divan 
all round. Two tall young Mussulmen, clad in 
turbans and waistcloths only, assisted us to undress, 
and led us into a stone room, several degrees warma* 
than the first. We walked about here for a few 
minutes, and as we began to perspire, were taken into 
another, filled with hot vapour, and, for the first mo- 
ment or two, almost intolerable. It was shaped like 
a dome, with twenty or thirty small windows at the 
top, several basins at the sides, into which hot water 
was pouring, and a raised stone platform in thecentrey 
upon which we were all requested, by gestures, to 
lie upon our backs. The perspiration at this time 
was pouring from us like rain. I lay down with the 

• "Willis's Pencillings by the Way, 
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odien, and a Turk, a dark-skianed fine-lookiDg fellow, 
drew on a mitten of rough grass-cloth, and laying one 
hand upon my breast to hold me steady, commenced 
rubbing me, without water, violently. The skin 
peeled off under the friction, and I thought he must 
have rubbed into the flesh repeatedly; notliiug but 
curiosity to go through the regular operation of a 
Turkish bath prevented my crying out ' Enough !' 
He rubbed away, turning nie from side to side, till the 
rough glove passed smootlily all over my body and 
limbs j and then, handing me a pair of woodeti slip- 
pers, suffered me to rise. I walked about for a few 
minutes, looking with surprise at the rolls of skin he 
had taken off', and feeling almost transparent as the ^^^ 
hot air blew upon me. In a few minutes my Mussul- ^^| 
man beckoned me to foUoiF him to a smaller room, ^^H 
where he seated me on a stone beside a font of hot ^^ 
water. He then made some thick soap-suds in a basin, 
and with a handful of tine fiax, soaped and rubbed 
me ali over again, and a fevp dashes uf the hot wata ^^M 
from a wooden saucer, completed the bath. ^^H 

" The next room, which liad neemed so warm on ^^| 
our entrance, was now quite chilly. We remained 
here until we were dry, and then returned to the hall 
in which our clothes were left, where beds were pre- ^^^ 
pared on the divans, and we were covered in waria ^^H 
clothes, and left to our repose. The disposition to ^^H 
sleep was almost irresistible. We rose in a short 
time, and went to the coffee-liouse opposite, when a 
cup of strong coffee and a hookah smoked through s i 
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highly-ornamented glass, bubbling with water, re- 
freshed us deliciously. 

<* I have had ever since a feeling of suppleness and 
lightness, which is like wings growing at my feet. It 
is certainly a very great luxury, though, unquestionr 
ably, most enervating as a habit.^ 

An accomplished physician, my friend and col- 
league, Dr. Leighton, observed to me, that the most 
remarkable physical character of the Russians, among 
whom he resided, is their early senility. Very soon after 
forty they become in appearance aged. This observa- 
tion, however, applies to the lower and middling classes, 
not to the nobility. Dr. Leighton informed me that 
the impression which he formed, living at St. Peters- 
burg, as to the cause of this peculiarity, was, that 
it proceeded from the habitual use of the vapour- 
bath. The higher classes use the vapour-bath occa- 
sionally as a luxury; the lower classes use it as their 
exclusive mode of purification. The servant makes 
an item in his wages of the price of the weekly bath, 
which he takes winter and summer. The interior of 
the public baths in St. Petersburg is laid out in 
benches of different heights, and the steam is pro- 
duced by water flowing over heated stones. The 
different elevation of the benches gives the bather a 
choice of temperature, the lower the cooler, the higher 
the more intense. After perspiring profusely, the 
bather resorts to another room, where water is poured 
upon him, hot, temperate, or cold, or each in succes- 
sion, as he may prefer. Exposure ,to cold, and rolling 
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"In the snow after the bath, are used or practised by 
few. The eifect of this strong allernalion is bracinfi 
and agreeable, but requires custom and good stamina 
to sustain it. Alternate exposure to heat and cold, 
produced either b^ successive immersions in baths 
of different temperatures, or by the nifusion of coid 
water immediately upon quitting the hot-bath, was 
among the practices in use among the ancients. Hip- 
pocrates, when speaking of regimen in diseases, and 
even in acute disorders, adverts to the precautions 
which the affusion of cold water in coming out of the 
bath demanded, according to the different kinds of 
affections to which tlie body had been exposed; and 
Galea treats of the same subject. 

In England, vapour, hot air, and sulphur baths, 
are used exclusively medicinally, and, in appropriate 
cases, witli the greatest advantage. The difference 
between the three, as to their general effects on the 
system, is inappreciable. Those, who are in health, 
may use either beneticially under the following cir- 
stances : — 

Firsi ; If of good stamina, but, by leant of 
leisure, 'prevented taking adequate e.vercise. Every^ 
one is alive to the value of free transpiration. The 
case supposed is one in which the body is denied 
this relief by exercise. The vapour-bath is a ready 
substitute. But it must be recollected that, like 
most substitutes, it is not equal to its principal ; and 
that frequently used, it is relaxing and exhausting. 
Used occasionally it will contribute, under these cir- 
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cumstances, very beneficially to the preserration of 
health. The only disadvantage which results from it, 
is the excessive appetite which it produces. 

Secondly; If svhjects of the gouiy diatheeis. It 
is believed that there exists a connexion between gout 
and acidity, difficult as it is to trace the link, or to 
follow its influence through the various stages t>f 
assimilation. Now the skin is a means of escape for 
superabundant acid. The perspiration is acid, and in 
proportion as it is profuse, it more completely rids die 
system of this principle. Theoretically, tb«*efore, 
the vapour-bath should be a preventive of gout ; and 
in practice I have seen its good effects; and have 
known great benefit derived from it, in cases where 
the diathesis has been strong, and no contravening 
circumstances have been present. 

The Wartih-bath, — The temperature which is un- 
derstood by this expression is from 92° to 98*» of 
Fahrenheit. Immersion in warm water at this heat 
has a prompt effect in soothing the nervous and vas- 
cular systems. This is most distinctly manifested in 
children, whose frames are more susceptible of exter- 
nal influences. Many of the fits of children, not to 
mention feverishness, and all sorts of inward pains and 
uneasiness, often give way directly to this therapeutic 
agent In the treatment of the maladies of children, 
the warm-bath is therefore invaluable. 

Part of the agency of the warm-bath is to be attri< 
buted to its equalizing the circulation; the entire 
superficies of the body is excited by the equal heat 
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l.iqiplied to it, and the blood is equably drawn from 
Lfwitliui outwards. At tlie same time, aud in conDexioii 
J with this change, a new and agreeable Betisatiun is 
l^uaUy diffused over the surface. The blood aud 
Ldfae nervous energy being thus wholesomely derived to 
Fitiie skjjt, it is no wonder that many irregularities of 
internal action, congestion, constriction, spasm, should 
be relieved by it. Or it seems as if the entire frame 
were so harmoniously constructed, that if one or more 
parts go wrong, (within moderate degrees of fuao<: 
tional disturbance) it is enough to excite one import 
ant organ to measured and healthy action, and all the 
other threads and filaments of the frame will be drawn 
into their true and healtliy tension and places. The 
efficiency of moat pharmaceutical pre^iarationa is 
founded upon this principle, which is equally ex- 
emplified in the salutary effects of warm bathing. 
" Physicians,'' Lord Bacoii observes, " should inge- 
niously contrive, how, by motions that are in their 
, power, they may excite inward motions that are uot 
^Lia their power by consent." Nearly the whole of 
^■MBtioiial medicine is contained iu this expression, 
^ft The temperature which is conrnaoniy preferred for 
^Btfw warm-bath is 95° or 9G°. When the bath is taken 
^Pobr refreshment, it may be left to the feelings of the 
party to determine, withia the limits before given, 
wbicli is most grateful. Many persons prefer a higher 
temperature to that of 96°, few lower than 93°. To 

Einine the proper temperature by the sensations, 
rule is to maintain a feeling of comfortable 
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warmth. Alx)ve the temperature of 98°, the bath 
ceases to refresh and soothe ; it heats and excites, and 
the excitement is followed by exhaustion. From 98° 
to 112° it is termed a hot-bath, and becomes a tem- 
porary, but powerful stimulant, available in some 
forms of disease, but placed out of the domain of 
Hygihie. 

The ordinary period for the use of the warm-bath 
is half an hour ; its effects are hardly obtained under 
fifteen minutes, and the protraction of the period for 
an hour renders it relaxing. At first even a warm- 
bath is slightly stimulating ; time must be given for 
that influence to subside, which is gradually succeeded 
by soothed and tranquillized sensations, and an agree- 
able physical serenity. The principal occasion in 
health for a warm-bath is after fatigue, as on coming 
off a journey, or a day of severe bodily exercise. 

There are some, to whom warm bathing is perilous; 
these are either, on the one hand, persons of a full 
habit, who are liable to flow of blood to the head, 
which the warm-bath promotes; or, on the other, 
persons who are debilitated and relaxed, whom the 
practice may injuriously lower. The first are liable 
to suffer from the stimulating effects, the second from 
the relaxing effects, of warm bathing. 

The remarks which have been made apply to baths 
of water unimpregnated with saline or other extra- 
neous substances. These mixtures, which constitute 
the waters of the sea and of mineral springs, modify 
the agency of the warm-bath. They are sensibly 
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Stimulating, and correct the lowering effects which I 
belong to simple warm bathing. Accordingly, to those 1 
who are strong, after fatigue, much more refreshment 1 
is conveyed by a warm-sea-bath, than by an ordinary I 
warm-bath ; and many of those, who are of that ex- J 
haiisted habit or feeble diathesis, that they would be 
prejudiced by the latter, take the former with benefit 
and sensible improvement of strength. The length of 
time that immersion may be continued in the mineral ^^ 
baths of Germany, and the salubrious influence which ^^| 
they exert, the reader will find described in Sir ^^M 
Francis Head's " Bubbles from the Bnmnens of 
S^assauJ" 

The best hours for taking a warm-bath are either 
the afternoon or evening. That is to say, the bath 
should be followed by a period of rest ; an hour or 
two of rest before dinner, or an hour of reading, with ^^ 
a night's sleep afterwards, are the wholegomeat ^H 
sequences of an hour in the warm-bath. ^^M 

The soothing influence, which the warm-bath pro- ^^ 
duces on the entire frame, may be partially obtained 
by the same means. Instances o£ this kind are of 
daily occurrence. But one which fell under my ^H 
observation recently is the most striking that I ^^M 
remember. ^^g 

A young woman, nineteen years of age, was admitted 
into the Middlesex Hospital with her foot painfully 
drawn upwards and turned inwards. She had twice ^| 
B^^ore experienced the same affection, whicli had lasted ^H 
BKreral weeks. I directed the local application o^^^H 
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belladonna and the shower-bath. No amendxnent, 
however, followed ; she thought herself rather worse. 
I then desired that the foot and leg should be every 
night immersed in water as hot as she could bear it 
(the other remedies being omitted). The next mommg 
she was better, and in a few days left the hospital 
quite well. 

Cold Bathing. — In the effects of the warm-badi 
two periods are observed ; the first, one of excitement, 
-—the second, one of soothing and relaxation. In the 
judicious use of the cold-bath two similar periods, 
but in which the order of the alternation is reversed, 
occur, and alone occur. The first period is marked 
by depression ; the temperature of the surface is 
suddenly lowered, the skin shrinks and contracts, the 
Uood recedes from the surface, the heart acts less 
vigorously, there is a disposition to shiver, attended 
with sensible dimunition of muscular power. So 
lowering is the first and direct agency of the cold- 
bath, that death has sometimes been its immediate 
consequence. 

Three things add to the depressing influence of the 
cold-bath ; the first, bodily weakness ; the second, the 
severity of the cold; the third, the mode of im- 
mersion. 

Any temperature from 33° to 70° is ordinarily con- 
sidered a cold -bath ; but the effects of the extremes 
are very different. Dr. Richardson mentions in ex- 
tenuation of his being dragged out benumbed and 
senseless from a rapid, at 38° of temperature, which be 






bad attempted to cross by swiniming: — " I should 
have had little hesitation at any former period of my 
life at plunging into water even below 3S^ of Fahren- 
heit ; but at this time I was reduced almost to skin 
and bone, and, like the rest of the party, siifTored from 
degrees of cold that would have been disregarded in 
health and vigour*," 

The lowering effect of gradual immersion is aoiniad- 
Tcrted upon by Galen ; -who appears, however, to 

ve entertained unfoundetl apprehensions of the 

leral effects of cold bathing upon the system. He 
iiuends that cold bathing should he pi-eceded 
ly frictions, quicker and harder than ttsual ; and 
lat the customary unctions should be succeeded by 
violent exercise : after these preliminary practices, 
*' Let the bather plunge in quickly ; fjetausc nothing 
can bring on a greater degree of shivering than 
entering gradually into cold water, when the parts 
of the body are affected in succession.^ 

The temperature of the bath is then to be regu- 
ited by the strength of the bather ; and the mode 
imersion should be a plunge. 

Where the cold is not tujo great for the strength, 
and the immersion is a plunge, reaction follows instan- 
taneously. The shock seems to be directly stimulating, 



• Sir J. Franklin, mtrratiiig the iucidont, raniiu-ks, "I have 
omitted to mention, tliat whan Dr. Bichardsou was about lo step 

Eie water, ho put liU foot on a daggw, which cut Um to the ^^ 
but thia misfurtuue could not stop him from nttcmt>tii^^^H 
Locution of this generous uadertokiDg." ^^^| 
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It is diflBcult, indeed, to separate, in idea the shock 
from the refrigerating effect, or the immediately ex- 
citing from the directly depressing influence of the 
plunge ; like the parallel effects of opium, it is con- 
ceivable that they may go together Those who are 
accustomed to opium are composed and excited by it, 
with no succession, but simultaneously; cold water, 
again, sprinkled upon a swooning person, certainly 
directly excites ; — so one plunging into a bath may be 
excited perhaps at once and lowered. 

As, however, the lowering effect is at its maximum 
at the instant of immersion, and the exciting effect 
perhaps at its minimum, every means should imme- 
diately be used by the bather to encourage reaction. 
If he is in strong health, he is to strike out^ and by 
the exercise of swimming to promote or increase the 
glow, which supervenes. In the opposite extreme, 
when he is in such debility as only just to bear the 
bath, he is instantly after the plunge to leave the 
water, and to be well dried and rubbed with towels, 
in order to bring on and assist reaction, which else 
might fail. 

These are the extremes ; — the bather may continue 
in the cold element, baffling its depressing influence 
by muscular exertion, and deriving strength from the 
vigorous reaction of his system ; — or he may artificially 
be made to derive benefit from an immersion of which 
the natural result would have been to lower and ex- 
haust his feebler powers. 

There is a limit, of course, to the period of bathing 
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for the strongest. After a time he becomes tired, i 
action flags, bis powers fail, and he is chilled by the 
element, which he has now no means of resi&ting. 
Bathing protracted to this extent is debilitating, and 
therefore hurtful. 

In general, from ten to twenty minutes is a full 
period of immersion, even for the strongest. But this 
time is too long for any in winter; while in a. warm 
season it allows of being greatly extended. 

The best hour for bathing for the strongest is the | 
morning, before breakfast. 

Those who have bathed during the autumn, and 
are in full possession of strength, and gaining more 
through it, may continue the practice during winter; 
but it is not safe, unadvisedly, to commence cold 
bathing at that season. 

The inhabitants of Rome boasted of the hardihood 
with which they immersed tlieir bodies in the coldest 
water. Seneca makes it a subject of exultation, and 
says of himself, " Ille tantua Psychrolutes, qui kaien- 
dis Jafiuariis in Euripum aaliebam.^ " Swimming I 
also was peculiarly regarded as an essential part of the I 
education of youth ; and the same importance was 
attached to it, as to reading or knowledge of letters: 
" He has learned neither to read nor to swim," ^ 
the character given of a person whom they wished to 
stigmatize as grossly ignorant. 

It is wonderful, when the strong effects on the ' 
system of a single cold-bath are considered, how much i 
its influence is lessened by use. 
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Cold bathinfi: may be taken either in sprinfir-water, 
or in «a or mbend water. Experience hT «*!«&: 
torily proved, that the effects of immersion in pure 
water, and in water cxmtainiog salts in solution, are 
different. Sea-waters, and mineral-waters, particulaiiy 
such as contain sea-salt or iron in solution, are more 
tonic, bracing, and stimulant, than river water, and 
when used as a cold-bath are productive of greater 
reaction than the latter. 

The period of the year best adapted for sea-bathing 
is, of course, the summer and autumn, at which 
seasons the temperature of the sea on our shores varies 
from 55° to 'JQP. The time of bathing in the open sea 
must depend, in many places, on the state of the tide. 
It deserves to be remembered that the temperature of 
the water may be very different at different times, 
according to the circumstances of the locality, the hour 
of the day, and the period of high water. If the shore 
consists of level sand or shingle, the tide which flows 
in the afternoon, over a large expanse of surface heated 
by the noonday sun, will often be a good many degrees 
higher than the morning tide in the same place. 

The following memorandum shows the temperature 
of the sea at Bognor, on the coast of Sussex, in the 
summer and autumn of the year 1831 : — 

On the 4th of July, at mid-day, the temperature of 
the atmosphere being 72°, the sea was 69°. 

July 12. 7 ^'^' atmosphere 63° sea 66° 

Aug. 3. 8 p.m. 65° — 71° 

— 11. 1 P.M. 70° — 71° 
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Sept 5. 8 A.M. atmosf^re 64^ sea 63^ 
Oct 2a 11a.m. 60^ —54°* 

When the bath^ is not in the strongest health, the 
temperature of the water is an important subject of 
consideration. For this reason, from eleven to mid- 
day may be preferable to the early morning ; as well as 
because the system, recruited by the first meal, now 
digested, has reached perhaps its greatest diurnal 
strength. 

The most convenient form of cold bathing is the 
sliower-bath, which, already in frequent use, deserves 
to be more generally employed. In it every element 
that is of use in cold bathing may be accurately ad- 
justed to the wants of the bather. The temperature 
of the water ; its state, whether pure or mixed with 
salts ; its quantity ; add to which even the combina- 
tion of warm bathing with it, (for example, the patient 
standing in warm water while the shower of cold 
water pours upon the head and shoulders,) — admit 
of being infinitely varied: and the bath is in your 
dressing-room. 

In all forms of hysteria the shower-bath is of the 
greatest efficacy. I have seen cases of contracted and 
painful joints, which presented several of the charac- 
ters of structural disease, in which the pain and con- 
traction have vanished under the use of the shower- 
bath. 

* Forbes's Cyelopadia of Medicine, Art. BATHina. 
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I KNOW not under what other head than the present 
to introduce rules for the conservation of different 
parts. , 

** To restore teeth in age,'' observes Lord Bacon, 
" were magnate naturce ; it may be thought of." — 
What the philosopher anticipated, modem art has ac- 
complished ; and an element towards lengthening the 
duration of life has been added by the increased power 
of masticating and improved digestion, which the aged 
thus obtain. 

However, Dr. Rush remarks, " I have not found 
the loss of teeth to affect the duration of human life 
so much as might be expected. Edward Dunker, who 
lived to be one hundred and three years old, lost his 
teeth thirty years before he died *.'' 

Dr. Say re, of New Jersey, mentions one man, aged 
eighty-one, whose teeth began to decay at sixteen; 
and another of ninety, who had lost his teeth thirty 
years. 

In age, the gums, by becoming hard, perform in 
part the office of teeth. 

Nevertheless, it is a most important object to pre- 
serve the teeth, which Nature gives us, as long as pos- 
sible. For this purpose the teeth should be brushed 
at least three times a day, water with the chill off 
being always used ; and the more effectually to clean 

• Dr. Rush observes, " I have not observed baldness or gray 
hairs, occurring in early or middle life, to prevent old age." One 
of the instances given by Dr. Sayre, is an account of a man of 
eighty-one, whose hair began to assume a silver-colour when he 
was only one-and-twenty years of age. 
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fbe teeth, as well as to strengthen the gums, it is 
desirable to employ, night and morning, a tooth- 
powder (consisting, for example, of an ounce of pre- 
pared chalk, half a drachm of myrrh, and two drachms 
of orris-root). The tooth-brush should be moderately 
soft. 

Perhaps the spread of habits of personal niceness 
cannot be better exemplified than by the following 
extract from Sir John Sinclair's Treatise, published 
only thirty years iigo. 

" The Chinese recommend it as an important rule 
to wash the mouth, and to rub the gums and teeth 
with a brush, before going to bed. This gives the 
mouth and tongue an agreeable freshness ; and, though 
ike practice seems at Jirst a little troublesome, you 
will soon become accustomed to it, and feel uncom- 
fortable if it is omitted, more especially as it has a 
tendency to promote soimd sleep." 

The KARS often require attention in childliood, and 
in persons advancing towards age. In strumous chil- 
dren a discharge of matter is liable to take place from 
the car, which, unless checked, leads to thickening 
and early deafness. Syringing the channel of the ear 
with warm milk and water, and lightly cleansing it 
with soft lint, is always the safest, and generally the 
best method of locally treating this ailment; which 
sometimes, however, requires other means to dry up 
the moisture. In aged persons the cerumen of the 
ear, drying and accumulating, often occasions a deaf- 
ness, which may be removed by the removal of the 
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wax; this cannot be done by the ailing person 
himself. 

Deafness is hereditary in some families, coming on 
usually between twenty and thirty years of age.— 
Deafness of one ear is exceedingly common. Instru- 
ments to assist hearing have been much improved of 
late. The best instrument for conversation with a 
single person is the ear-trumpet with an elastic tube; 
for society, the ear-comets recently introduced are 
very convenient and useful. All persons moderately 
deaf hear with facility a single person speaking, while 
they are distracted by the buzz of general conversa- 
tion, of which they hear nothing. There is a singular 
difference, however, among the deaf; and unexplained, 
as to this point. Some hear best in perfect silence 
and tranquillity ; others, on the contrary, have their 
hearing improved when their frame is in the greatest 
jar and vibration, as in a carriage driven over the 
stones. Deaf persons distinguish more easily the 
words of familiar voices than of strangers ; and their 
hearing is really capricious, being influenced, not by 
their attention alone, but by some unexplained cause 
besides. 

The EYES require the greatest care. In the morn- 
ing, in the afternoon, after exposure to sun or dust, 
or to the glare of snow, and at night, it is desirable 
to bathe the eyelids with tepid water, drying them 
gently with a soft towel. The eyelids should never 
be rubbed. After first using warm water, bathing 
the eyelids with very cold water is strengthening and 
salutary. 
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When the eyes are weak, the use of coloared spec- i 
lacles, under strong lights, is a proper precaution. 
For a long time green spectacles were in use 
screen the eyes, but the disagreeable colour which 
they impart to objects caused them to be superseded 
by blue glasses. There is, however, a great objection 
even to blue spectacles; they do not mitigate the 
blue rays, which fall upon the retina in their natural 
^^Jltensity, so as to distress the sight when directed 
^Btovards white surfaces strongly illuminated, — such as j 
^^fceir, or stuccoed houses, or the flag-stones of pave- 
^Tlent under a summer sun. To obviate this incoo- I 
venience and prejudicial effect, Mr, Dolloiid, ot 1 
St. PauPs Church-yard, has made, at my request, 
gray spectacles, the effect of which is extremely plea- 
sant, when the sight is weak. The same object had 
beeu aimed at in the introduction of gauze spectacles; 
but these are found to have a difierenl but equally 
serious disadvantage, they heat tlie eyes. The gray 
glasses which I recommend are a pure black diluted. 
This is not as easily obtained as might be supposed; , 
for almost all the black glass in use for beads, and 
the like, black as it appears, is either a deep red or a | 
deep bUie. 

A child which was under my care, and which had 
temporarily lost its sight from the intense glare of 
lightning, in the progress of recovery, for a time saw J 
all in shade. Everything was one coloiu- ; she could I 
read with a strong light, but could not tell yelloir 1 
from blue or red. Afterwards die discrimation of ) 
»lour returned. 



^^pioui 
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No one should keep his eyes directed to a fire, or 
lamp, or candle, (which one has a natural tendency to 
do,) or habitually sit facing a window with a bright 
light, or expose his eyes to sudden and violent transi- 
tions from light to darkness, or the reverse. Candles 
are better than lamps with shadesi to read by, because 
they avoid this alternation, and their light is less 
intense. A medium should be sought in sgrtificial 
light between that which is so bright fis to fati£^^ 
and so imperfect as to strain, vision. 

The use of glasses is,, if possible, to be avoided. 
The sight admits of being strengthened by exercise. 
Vision which is slightly defective^ or disposed to s^rt- 
sightedness, may he recoveredf and its sphere ^- 
tended by use ; whereas, the constant employment of 
glasses is sure to contract its range more and more. 
This is very evident in those who use a single eye- 
glass ; in that case the vision of the right eye (being 
the eye to which the glass is commonly applied) 
gradually becomes more d^f^tive than thajb of tt^e 
left. The increase of sborlr^ightedne^ in tl^ie present 
day is owing to the joint influ^ncq jof inci?eased habits 
of reading, and the use pf gl»ss^. ... , ^ 

On the other h9Xkdi ^ ocf^q^iong,Jf, use^pftgla^ses, 

by either young pr olc], lyhose vi^fPOii'^ 4?^ct]y^9 
contributes to strengthen the. /s^gH;,, in, qpe way, ,l^y 
relieving the nerve frppa tji^ stfa^n of,,^^perf(ej<j 
vision; in another, by teachi?^,, the retina w^t, per- 
fect vision is. 
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OP CLOTHING. 

The use of clothing is to protect us against cold and 
damp, — or rather against cold ; for wet is only a mode 
of applying cold, in which, however, its agency is 
more than usually deleterious ; first, because moisture 
in some manner relaxes the frame, and renders it more 
susceptible than usual of lowering impressions; 
secondly, because it accidentally happens, that the 
occasions on wliich cold and damp are united, are 
generally of an enduring kind. But what can be 
more capricious than the effects of cold? We shrink 
from casual exposure to rain, or drafts of air, or wet 
feet ; and instances are pei'petually occurring, wherein 
the neglect of such caution has produced, in seem- 
ingly healthy persons, serious, or even fatal, attacks 
of illness : the chill received produces depression of 
uervous power, and of the circulation ; — reaction fol- 
lows, partial, concentrated, sometimes destructive. 

In other instances, it seems as if the human frame 
(sere iron, and impassive to cold, neither lowered by it» 
nor reacting. Take for instance the circumstance! | 
mentioned in the following passage from Sir John 
Franklin's Narrative, which seem to have produced 
no ill effects on those who encountered them : — 
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" Having searched for a part where the current was 
most smooth^ the canoe was placed in the water, at 
the head of a rapid, and St Germain, Solomon, Be- 
langer, and I, embarked in order to cross. We went 
from the shore very well, but in mid-channel the canoe 
became difficult to manage under our burden as the 
breeze was fresh. The current drove us to the edge 
of the rapid, when Belanger unluckily applied his 
paddle to avert the apparent danger of being forced 
down it, and lost his balance. The canoe was overset 
in the middle of the rapid. We fortunately kept hold 
of it, until we touched a rock where the water did not 
reach higher than our waists ; here we kept our foot- 
ing, notwithstanding the strength of the current, until 
the water was emptied out of the canoe. Belanger 
then held the canoe steady, whilst St, Germain placed 
me in it, and afterwards embarked himself in a veij 
dexterous manner. It was impossible, however, to 
embark Belanger, as the canoe would have been hur- 
ried down the rapid, the moment he should have raised 
his foot from the rock on which he stood. We were, 
therefore, compelled to leave him in his perilous situa- 
tion. We had not gone twenty yards, before the 
canoe, striking on a sunken rock, again went dowa 
The place being shallow, we were again enabled to 
empty it, and the third attempt brought us to the 
shore. In the mean time, Belanger was suffering ex- 
tremely, immersed to his middle in the centre of a 
rapid, the temperature of which was very little above 
the freezing-point, and the upper part of his body 




covered with wet clothes, exposed in a temperature 
not much a/mve xero, to a strong hreexe. He called 
piteoLisly for relief, and St. Germain, on his return, 
endeavoured to embark him, hut in vain. Tlio canoe 
was hurrietl down the rapid, and when he landed he 
was rendered by the cold incapable of further exer- 
tion, and Adam attempted to emliark Belanger, but 
found it impossible. An attempt was next made to 
carrj- out to him a line, made of the slings of the 
men's loads. This also failed, the current acting so 
strongly upon it, as to prevent the caiioe from steering \ 
and it was finally broken and carried down the stream, 
At length, when Belanger's strength seemed almost 
exhausted, the canoe reached him with a small cord 
belonging to one of the nets, and he was dragged per- 
fectly senseless through the rapid. By tlie direction 
of Dr. Richardson, lie was instantly stripped, and 
being rolled up in blankets, two men undressed them- 
selves, and went to bed with him: but it was some 
hours before he recovered his warmth and sensations. 
As soon as Belanger was placed in his bed, the officers 
sent over my blankets and a person to make a fire. 
Augustus brought the canoe over, and in returning 
he was obliged to descend both the rapids before ho 
could get across the stream ; which hazardous service 
lie performed with the greatest coolness and judgf- 
ment. 

" It is impossible to describe my sensations as I 
witnessed the ■various unsuccessful attempts to relieve- 

K 1 
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Belanger. The distance prevented my seeing dis- 
tinctly what was going on, and I cootinued pacing vp 
and down upon the rock on which I landed, jregardU 
less of the coldness of ntj drenched and sliffeniQg 
garments. The canoe, in erery attempt to reach I^» 
was hurried down the rapid, and lost to view amongst 
the rocky islets, with a rajndity which seemed to 
threaten certain destruction ; once, indeed^ I fancud 
that I saw it overwhelmed in the waves. Such an 
event would have been fatal to the whole party. Sepsr 
rated as I was from my companions, without gun, 
ammunition, hatchet, or the means of making a, fioe, 
and in wet clothes, my doom would have been speedily 
sealed. My companions, too, driven to th^. necessity 
of coasting the lake, must have sunk under the fatigue 
of rounding its innumerable arms and bays, which) as 
we have learned from the Indians, ai*e very extensive. 
By the goodness of Providence, however, we were 
spared at that time, and some of us have been per- 
mitted to offer up our thanksgivings, in a civilised 
land, for the signal deliverances we then and after- 
wards experienced.'' 

The causes, which enabled Franklin's toil-worn 
party to survive this and similarly severe phyacal 
trials were three ; use^ ahetemioiLsness running bard 
upon starvation^ and strong mental tension^ — the 
resolution to struggle on against every chance, sus- 
tained or produced by the example of their intrepid 
chief. 
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It is curious to contrast with this picture of phy- 
iical endurance, the precautions taken against cold in 
the process of tievelopiiig by high training the utmost 
of physical strength. During training, the 
scrupulously changed after each period of 
mse ; flannel or calico is always worn next the 
in : — and even for his noon repose, the athlete un- 
;Ees and betakes himself to bed. I inquired why 
lese precautions are used of Mr. Jackson, wJio told 
that their ohject was "not to throw away a 
'"riiance," in otlier words, to avoid the smallest risk of 
rheumatism or cold : but it is far from, improbable, 
that with the hii)h feeling and full vigour of a person 
under training, an increased tendency to inflammatory 
:ks exists; and that these precautions are of more 
isequence tlien than otherwise. 
dexta!n\\y those who feed highly, even when they 
the same time take a fair proportion of exercise, 
more liable to ordinary inflammatory attacks 
'from exposure to cold, than those whose habits are 
abstinent. 

There is, no doubt, a mean, which is the most de- 
sirable. The following extracts show, that the direct 
influence of cold vpon their sensaHoits, was heightened 
in Sir John Franklin's party by the greatest rigours 
pjf privation, which they encountered. 
fcf'*' During the whole of our march we experienced 
'that no quantity of clothing could keep us warm, 
while we fasted ; but on those occasions, on which 
we were enabled to go to bed with full stomachs. 
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we pasfiM the night in a ivann and comfortable 
manner. 

<^ Our plentiful cheer (a remark occurring towards 
the close of their toils) gave such power of resisthig 
the cold, that we could scarcely believe otherwise than 
that the season had become milder/^ 

The influence of use, in enabling the frame to resist 
cold, Dr. Edwards has illustrated by some very de- 
cisive experiments. At the end of the cold season 
animals are more hairdy than at its setting in. Thty 
are found to have acquired the power of forming an 
increased quantity of heat ; the supply has been ea- 
larged with the demand. 

The subject of animal heat remains, indeed, in- 
volved in great mystery. Physiologists cannot be 
said to know, why it is necessary that an uniform 
temperature should be maintained in our frames : a 
temperature, too, the standard of which varies in dif- 
ferent animals, that might be considered nearly upon 
a par in completeness of internal organization. The 
standard temperature of the human body is 98°, or 
one or two degrees higher ; judging from Dr. Beau- 
months observations, we may condude that the tem- 
perature of the blood has been usually underrated, 
and is really 100°, as in sheep and oxen ; the tempera- 
ture of the cetaceous mammalia is 104 °; of birds 
107°- It is perhaps easy, if we give a loose to con- 
jecture, to imagine, knowing in how great a degree 
temperature influences chemical changes, that a de& 
nite heat is requisite for the ttK>usand fine operations 
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mt are simultaDeoii&ly going on in the animal frame. 
But as yet the relation of that heat to any of these 
changes has not been determined. The sonrce of the 
vital heat is still less understood. Its production 
bears, it is true, a remarkable relation to the quantity 
of oxygen consumed in breathing ; yet it has been 
satsifactorily proved by the experiments of Sir Bea- ■ 
jamin Brodie, that breathing is nut the source from | 
whence heat is immediately derived. The nervous ' 
system, as the part which is least understood in the 
economy, and the influence of wliich is tlie most 
mysterious, is that to which specuhitive persons in 
medicine delight to refer what they do not under- 
Gtand. Accordingly, the lost deliiiite idea which has 

revailed upon this subject is, that the brain and 
rves fiirnisli animal heat. Tiiere is, however, every 

»3on to suppose this opiuiun erroneous. The in- 

tances in whicli the temperature of the animal body 
tlie highest are, where nerves or tlie spinal 
"marrow have been divided. The greatest lieat has 
been produced where the agency of these parts lias 
been excluded. Add to this sinking fact, tliat plants 
exhibit in a wonderful degree the power of forming 
heat, while they are supposed, with reason apparently, 
to want anything like a nervous system. The truth 
seems to be, that the relation of temperature to tlie 
nerves is the same with the relations of all the func- 
tions of vegetative life and growth. The powers 
which produce them arc the v^etative powers of the 
frame ; the influence of the aerves is limited to r^u- 
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lating tbe rate of prod action, by ase^taimng the 
quantity wanted, and communicatrag the wvuit to the 
recruiting eneigies of tbe body. 

In early infancy tbe frame i« highly «n8«eptibk of 
cold, and requires tbe greatest protection agntd^t it* by 
clothing and external warmth. Dr. Edwavds has 
shown experimentally that tbe pow«r of producing 
heat in warm-blooded animals is at its fnindmum et 
birthy and increases progressively to adult age; and 
instead of young animals being warmer than adults, 
they are generally a degree or two colder, and part 
> with their heat more readily. In two healthy infants, 
from two hours to a few days old, the mean tempera- 
ture was observed by Dr. Edwards to be only 9*^*55 
Fahr., that of adults being 9^^ or 98° ; and in a seven 
months' child, three hours after birth, he found the 
temperature so low as 86°'6, athough the child was 
well clothed and near a fire. The following instance 
is a more serious corroboration of the physiological 
principle. In France it is customary to can*y in&nts, 
a few days after birth, to the office of the Maire for 
registration; Dr. Edwards ascertained that the 
number of deaths of infants in France, is greater in 
winter than in summer, in the northern tlian in the 
southern provinces, and in parishes where the inha- 
bitants are scattered at distances from the n^sidence 
of the Maire^ than where they are congregated near 
him. 

Old people are extremely sensible to cold ; they are 
easily chilled ; their warmth not easily restored ; and 
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many of the ailments, which terminate their existence, 
directly proceed from cold. Dr. Rush mentions (in 
addition to facts already given on the same authority), 
that the servant of Prince de Beaiifremont, who came 
from Mount Jura to Paris at the age of 121, to pay 
his respects to tlie first National Assembly of France, 
shivered with cold in the middle of the dog-days, when 
he was not near a good fire. The National Assembly 
directed liim to sit with his hat on, to defend his head 
from the cold. 

But while, influenced by these and parallel facte, 
we conclude it to be right, carefully to fence from 
cold yoimg children and the aged by warm clothing, 
what rules are to be laid down for the intervening 
periods ? 

If the frame should, on the one band, be protected 
against injurious cold, — on the other hand, is there- 
not a risk, by using too much precaution, of rendering 
the hody relaxed, delicate, and unusually susceptible, 
against the occasions, which chance will bring round, 
of unavoidable exposure. In persons of a good con- 
stitution, this risk appears to me of more moment than. 
the other; and I have little doubt that the greatest- 
security against illnesses which cold produces, is ob- 
tained by the habit of disregarding cold and exposure 
to weather. One thing only is to be carefully avoided, 
which is the continuing in wet clothes after bodily exer- 
cise is over. It is, in fact, then only that wet and 
cold are dangerous. 

We may conclude it to be best, in this climate, to 
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dothe boys with flannd, to prouet l9ita «)$aiiifl* tbe 
datnp produced hj exereise^ Under trainiiig', a 
common person hdbitu«lly wean flantvri^ as wdl as 
changes his dress as soon as his violent exercise is over* 
The latter precaution cannot be taken widi' boys ; 4ie 
first may be sufBcient. It is, of course, iioirdid a^ 
gument against taking this precaution that many boyi 
thrive and continue in the hardiest health who have 
not taken it. The question is, whether a larger pw^ 
portion would not escape illness by pursuing it. 

The capricious nature of our climate, is the con- 
sideration which turns the scale in the favour of the 
care which has been recommended, joined with the 
numbers who perish of pulmonary disease ; to which, 
who can say how much incautious exposure to cold 
may not have contributed? In the beginning of 
winter, and in the bitter north-easterly winds of our 
spring, no one escapes colds. This is owing less to 
the severity, than to the alternations of our climate. 
We seldom thoroughly fence ourselves against cold, 
for the next day may be mild and genial ; or if we 
have made adequate provision against temperature, a 
few days of open weather throw tis off our guard. 
Almost every one of a strong constitution, and not 
more careful than others, incurs seasoning colds, more 
or less severe ; not, however, without a perfect recol- 
lection, and often observation at the time, of the cir- 
cumstances whidi cause the chill, of which the reaction 
is his inflammatory seizure. 

In general, cold is caught by the feet,— the shoes 



fit and not changed ; even stockings too thin, or the 
adoption of French boots in place of English, or any 
cause as trivial, I have kiiowa produce severe colds. 
Exposure to the night-air, carries with it particular 
hazard. Every one should, on such occasions, muffle 
bis face with a handkerchief, so that the chill of the air 
he breathes may be taken off. For the use of persons 
with delicate lungs, Mr, Jeffreys has invented a very 
scientific and useful instrument, which he calls a res- 
pirator, well adapted to the same object ; it may be 
worn without interfering with the voice, yet serves as 
a sufficient warmer of the air that is breathed. There 
are many who may veutuie to take exercise in the open 
air in cold weather with this protection, who hitherto 
iiave not, or ought not to have encountered it. 

It is in hot climates that the prejudicial effects 
of night-air are principally experienced; the cool it 
luxurious, but it is death. Tlie principal dangers of 
a hot climate are from cold. 

The late General Pye, who was some time Gover- 
nor of Honduras, told me many years ago, that for 
his time he had preserved an unexampled salubrity 
among the troops under his command by compel- 
ling tJieni to attend strictly to their clotliing, uever to 
moimt guard at night without their great coats, and 
the like. 

The following story to the same purpose is so peiv 
taent, that I shall quote it in the words of the very able 

riter, with whose opinions upon this subject I hare 

t difference. It describes the salutary precautions^ 
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(and tbdr favourable reauU,) .adopted by Captain 
Murray, RiN.^ vhen (Mrdered^istoarWtealilt^dia sta- 
tion :•—* • 1 I! /Mj; ■■. ■ -.■ 

<< Conceiving most of the West Ladian *di9eft0i».!U) 
arise from exposure to damp, after. Ahe .body hadrbt^n 
acted upon, and laid open to its iafluencey by > the 
great heat during the day, he laid in, before leaving 
Ei^land, a. double set of flannels, for every man: lon 
board; and, on approaching the warm latitudes^ he 
desired one set to be served, out and jregidarly iwomi. 
Many of the crew, troubled by the irkaomeoess at 
first felt, were highly dissatisfied, and stated that they 
were not obliged to wear flannel, and that they would 
not do so. Captdn Murray got rid of this difficulty 
by putting them in mind that they were bound to 
obey orders, under pain of being treated as mutineers: 
and instantly wrote an order, in regular form, that no 
man in the ship should be seen without. flannels^, and 
this order was of course obeyed during the remainder 
of their service; and, as will presently be seen,* with 
the very best effect. 

^^ Another powerful cause of disease,; ia warm di- 
mates, is the practice in which seamen .indulge^ on 
being relieved on the night-watch, of turning in. to 
sleep in their damp or wet clothes^ This* also Captain 
Murray resolved to avoid; and accordingly, made it 
an invariable rule, that befcne the officer whose watch 
had just finished, should go to sleep, he should see 
every man who had been on watch with himi change 
his damp clothes for dry o^aes, before turning into his 
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^aniniock. This, Captain Murray said, detained the 
officer perhaps ten uiinutes; but the effect was ex- 
ceedingly gratifying. The detrimental influence of 
sleeping in connexion with anything damp, was very 
great; more so than was generally supposed ; and was 
nowhere, he said, better shown than by the increased 
salubrity which immediately followed even the ampu- 
tation of the long tails which sailors formerly wore. 
When these were wetted by rain, by spray, or even by 
damp alone, it was impos,sib1e to dry them in many 
honrs ; and, even when the crew changed their clothes, 
the long cold damp tail was always there, in close con- 
tact with the back, infusing rheumatism, fever, inflam- 
mations, and other grievous afllictions, through the 
medium of the spinal column, and its numerous 
nerves, into all the organs of the body. All of which 
evils were greatly diminished by the abstraction of the 
oflending cause. 

" Moisture, acted upon by heat, is the bane of 
warm climates: and heat alone is infinitely less perni- 
cious. Captain Murray, on this account, abolished | 
tlie practice of daily washing and scrubbing tlie decks, 
so long looked upon as a first duty in a man of war; 
and which kept up a perpetual or at least a con- 
stantly-recurring source of humidity. From the time 
bo left England, till his return, a period of three 
years and a half, the lower decks had not been once 
wet, but were kept clean by holy-stoning and dry 
scrubbing; and, by avoiding these most active causes 
of disease, he succeeded in spending upwards of three 
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years, in the ordinary duties of « Weet India atation, 
without losing a man ; and, so fur firom dislikiDg the 
fltatkm, he thinks it one of the most digible that is to 
be found for an active and enterprising <^car; and, 
in conformity with this view, begged, as akeady 
stated, to be sent back therefrom theNoii^ American 
station.^ 

The importance of considering dress in the physical 
education of female children has been already adverted 
to. Unless some special reason is present, it diould 
be such as to produce no compresdon. Their health 
and strength should be so maintained by proper exer- 
cise and repose, as to remove all necessity of extrar 
neous support. But like every rule, this is made to 
be occasionally broken; the frames of some must be 
carried through temporary delicacy by the very means 
which would enfeeble hardier ones. 

There are other relations of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter in which clothing may be viewed. 

The manners of a nation bear a natural ratio to 
their clothing; both originally take an impress from the 
same cause. The close-buttoned dress goes with tlie 
apathetic bearing of the Northern European ; his arms 
folded close to his side help to keep him warm. The 
profusion of action and expansive gestures of the 
Southern match with his lighter dress and flowing 
garb, favouring the percolation of air and cocdness. 
But in times of continued peace and free intercourse, 
national differences insensibly disappear. The charac- 
teristic gestures of each are reciprocally exchanged 
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«¥ inodilieJ. This is partly tlie intentionnl adoption 
of what strikes as pteasiitg and in good taste on the 
part of our neighbours, partly the instinctive operatioa 
o! the imitative principle*. 

' Drees, again, like handwriting, or the manner of 
knocking at a door, bears a relation to individual cha- 
xactpff. When overstudied or eccentric, it denotes 
'Bome infirmity of conceit or taste; when neglected, 
%ant of n due estimate of the value of the conventional 
^ules of society. 

" Attention to dress, in connexion with the habits 
fecomniended in the chapter immediately precediog, 
^ould be the more cultivated by the young, that thej 
may not neglect these practices in age. 

In clothing, the capricious element which constitutes 
Fashion, becomes tangible and susceptible of analysis. 

Fashion is the same coiniwund, whether displayed 
b-in dress, expression, manners. 

r • Tho fiiiest instance of the iuiilative priiioiplo occurs in 
dng^g-birds, wliicli brought up with another kind, Ioutq (flrir 
aotcB, jnsteiid of pmctiai:^ thoeo of their EpccieE. The most 
faamorous iostance ia tlus: — if, wliou three or four pcrfiaDa are 
silting at a table, and engaged in conversatiou, you, seeuiingly 
^irithout design, take up the Bnuffers and slowly open them to the 
IbtmoBt and shut tliem Beveral tiiniw, one or two will lutvo to 
B ugaioBt nn imitative jawu. It must have been from 
ictioa of tho universality of thia principle, that Colonel 
oekctl'B friend declared, that he could grin LTce aa hjjcaa till 
^Ttlui bark would cnil off a gnm lag. 

■f- Dress, to tt certain extent, roactsiipwi cliaraoter. Thisprin- 
dple, in ono e.xtreme, furnished im image to the Earl of Douglas, 
ftfer Iwing wounded and made priHoncr at the battle of Shrewa- 
Itiry: — " Poortith takes away iiilli;" tlie Earl obeerved, "and 
the moo site foil still that has a reut in his breekjs." 
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What gives its visilue to fashiod is, partly, assoda- 
iioD. That pleases, which is used by/ those who pos- 
sess social rank and mental lefinement, $i«ply because 
it is theirs. 

Fashion, besides, is ever cbangmg; and change is 
agreeable in itself: — and the last fsBhioa has^already 
lost its distinguishing character, through the partioi* 
pation of the general. 

But what determines fashion, fcom 4he oolourrof> a 
cravat to the inclination of a bow, from die mode •'of 
drinking wine, to the choice of the wine jou drisrk? 
In the smallest minutiae of external bearings an Itar-^* 
monious progression, and infinite series of agreeaUe 
impressions, is obtained or studied* la i4 accidental 
what next succeeds? I imagine quite the reverse; 
that takes only as fashion, which^ haying a certain 
analogy to the last custom, forms a natural and grace- 
ful transition; its merit being half in itself^ half in its 
relation to the last. So the varied colours and shape 
of a bonnet are in the order of Nature, and succeed 
each other by definite laws, which cannot be violated 
with impunity. Perhaps the strongest exemplifica* 
tion of the power of fashion is to be seen in Dr. Mey- 
rick'^s gallery of ancient armour, in which, during .a 
single reign, the same mutations in the shape of the 
breastplate are to be seen, as of late in ladies^ sleeves : 
the tempered Milan steel was as pliant to the caprice 
of fashion as blonde or sarcenet. 

Dress has even a relation to literature. The linen 
that is part of it becomes the vehicle of letters. The 
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mid have been ( 



little 



iBvenOon of pntiting woi\\ 
without the invention of paper; that is to say, of tt 
cheap material on which to print. It is remarkable, 
that the modern inundation of che:tp literature is on 
the eve of receiving a check through this cause. Tiie 
f cheap knowledge lias nearly renchetl 
[best level, and before long must begin to subside;' 
mless, in the progress of art, some equivalent is di»* 
covered for linen rags. Cotton mixed with linen h 
been tried, hut it prevents or lessens cohesiveness, ai 
renders the paper rotten and perishable. The cultuw 
.of flax for this purpose would not answer, as it sup- 
ich higher price of paper than the present, 
ffhe present low cost of paper results from its being 
formed of the refuse rags of Europe. But these will 
diortly be unattainable in sufficient quantity; Ame- 
rican literature robs us of a portion, and at tlie same 
time our own demand is increasing. 

The principal sripply of rags, again, is from Gep- 
loatiy; but the literary fertility of Germany increases, 
with our own, and the German publisher now claims,'] 
for home consumption, the worn-out blouse of hit 
courflrymen*. The diffusion of knowledge will thua 
be cheeked, because (wpulation, or its linen clothing, 
do^ not increase in the same ratio with the disposition 
ito write books. 



• The best jiapcr tliat lins l>een made, was conliiveil li 
■American notes, which, as ilieir uurrency rcqiiirml thtm to pussn 
the grealeBt duralolity, were made of Rnesiu linen and Uiuidi 
handkercliicls. 
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Chapter VI. 

OF AIR AND CLIMATE. 

The practical rules, which alone properly belong to 
the head now to be treated, refer to choice of resi- 
dence, and are derived from the comparative salubrity 
of different districts and situations. The arrangement 
which I propose to follow, in the ensuing remarks, 
will be thought sufficiently arbitrary ; but I adopt k 
on account of its convenience, and because it gives 
prominence to the more popularly important relations 
of the subject : I have to premise, likewise, that I 
shall not limit myself to the considerations which this 
inquiry directly suggests, but shall introduce topics^ 
that, if excusable on account of their present interest, 
have little to do, except by a metaphor, with the title 
of the present chapter. 

I propose to notice, fir%t^ the general properties of 
the atmosphere, — ^the atmosphere of cities, as influenced 
by mixture with the produce of combustion, and of 
animal exhalation and decay, — the atmosphere of the 
country as contrasted with that of towns, the advan- 
tages arising from mineral and saline mixtures with 
the air, — the differences produced by different degrees 
of temperature and moisture. 

Under a second division, I shall treat a subject of 
great practical importance in this country; namely, 
climate, — in reference to the strumous diathesis. 
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Thirdly, malaria, or the iiifliicnce of the mixture of ] 
decomposing vegetable matter with the atmosphere. 
Fourthly, the climate of the factories. 

^K I. Gemebal FnopeBTiEs of the 

^^^ Atuospiiehe, Ezc. 

^BCbe atmosphere essentially consists of two elemetita, 
^PKBincly, nitrogen and oxygen, in the proportion oC J 
79 parfs of the former to 21 of the latter. Such Gay 
Lussac found to bt; the chemical constitution of the 
sir at the lieight of two miles above the surface of the 
IjBfcrth ; and such it is likewise found to be in the heart 
the moat lliickly -peopled metropolis. The law 
Wch determines the mixture of the two gases ia 
e proportions is not known, but it has prodigious 
e and rapidity of operation. In a crowded asseiu- 
■, a vast amount of oxygen is disappearing at every 
ment, being absorbed in breathing, and a nearly 
!t(ually large amount of carbonic add is given out. 
TTet the only difterence, when the air of the room is 
tested, as regards these elements, is, that one or two 
parts of carbonic acid are found in a hundred of the 
^ultnospheric mixture. So our knowledge goes to this 
^Bbly;— it suggests the following questions, for whichj 
^Bfi^et, no answer has been found. 
^^From whence is the oxygen ultimately derived, j 
HBrfaich replaces that consumed by animal life ? 

What is the principle upon which the constant j 
proportions of the nitrogen and oxygen of the atmo. j 
sphere depend ? 
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The air of cities contains tiro forngtt" dements, 
which are noxious to health, althoagh>igetiei«ffly'{n*a 
far less degree than woald bptsu^^fibBedi^' ""'" ":. ■ 

The first, which is dependent oti'the obUVtldnsiitted, 
(and bears a direct proportion tdiit;) is ti^idisulphUitMiB 
vapour. The chemical ope^tion ' of tfiii^ elemetlt k 
London struck M. de la Rive? ■very forcibly, 'wfedr^iwis 
led to its consideration by observing tfad"e«teiit>-to 
which the iron rails in London are corrofcd^' where 
they are soldered into the stone. Th^* decompositsbii 
arises from voltaic action: two metals^' the iron" and 
the lead, are in contact; an acid liqnid i^'Wanted tio 
complete the pile; this is the rain-water, loaded ^wUh 
the fumes of combustion^. It maybe preshdied 
that asthmatic persons to whom the air of London fa 
noxious, suffer from the sulphurous vapour irritating 
the lungs. The carbon which floats in smoke is per- 
fectly innocuous. 

The other contaminating element of the atmosphere 
of cities is animal matter, either =of exhalation ifr 
decomposition. The former is detrimental, lind is, I 
suppose, in great measure the cause of the depressini^ 
character which belongs to the air Of great • cities. 
The exhalations in hospitals display this in'fl^nce^n 
its most concentrated fortti, owing to th«» ntimber 00)1- 
tained in the same space, and theodcasional {iectiliar 

* I leave the abore passage aait 8i<)o4in>t}^f»^or»^r e^iliop; 
but the cyniced reflection has been justly made to me upon it, that 
the joints of the rails which' are so corro^ec( 'a^e'tiieli>'#^i* Oiii^, 
and of those the comer ones only, ' '" ' ' i^- » . - 
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unwholesomeiiess and quantity of exhalation. Ac- 
conliDgly, patients, who are received into hospitals for 
slight ailments, seldom pass two or three weeks in the 
wards without experiencing a slight attack of fever, 
that is evidently brought on by the atmosphere they 
breathe, Tiiis fever, when the weather changes to 
m and moist, or cold and moist, often puts on the. 

lanceer of erysipelas. I have known the exhalations 
from the sick on one or two occasions to be so poison? 
ous as to produce on the instant violent vomiting, 
followed by dangerous fever. One of tlie worst forms 
of spreading disease is termed hospital gangrene.— 
Dr. Hennen, in his " Military Surgery" observes 
tliat by an analysis of the air in wards aft'ected with 
this contagion, M. Brugiuans ascertained that there 
exists in it a peculiar animal matter highly disposed 
to putrefaction. 

The decomposition of animal substance {not of a 
Id origin) does not appear to be equally prejudi- 
■dal to health. The medical student, who is diligent 
in his attendance in liospitaJs, is often compelled to 
desist by ill health ; wliich Lad not liappencd to him, 
when prosecuting anatomy. M. de Noe mentions, in 
his " Mimoiree relatifa a. PExpedition Anglaise de 
rinde en Etjypte" how little injurious to health the 
mass of putrefaction attending the oyster-fishery in a 
hot climate is found to be: — "Although millions of 
oysters are putrefying under a burning s 
very midst of a dense and promiscuous mass of human 
beings, filling the atmosphere with a most intolerable 
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stench, sickness is hardly known.^ In like manner, 
in the process of grinding bones in this country for 
manure, a smell the most dreadfully offensive attends 
the operation, yet the men who are constantly inhaling 
this odour, are exceedingly healthy. Butchers, tripe- 
men, tanners, candle-makers, are all exposed more or 
less to the ef&uvium from animal matter, in various 
degrees of decomposition, and yet are far from being 
unhealthy ; or rather, the degree of unwholesomeness 
in these cases bears no proportion to the offensiveness 
of the effluvia; and although all accumulations of 
animal matter should be viewed with suspicion, and 
removed or obviated, it is singular in how small a 
degree, unless combined with the produce of living 
exhalation, or of vegetable matter, they ordinarily 
prove deleterious. 

The air of cities is to a certain extent necessarily 
contaminated with the products of combustion, and 
with the effluvia of animal exhalation and decomposi- 
tion. But the citizen is comparatively exempted from 
the agency of other noxious qualities of the atmo- 
sphere, which in the country go with particular soils 
and exposures. 

To those, however, who have dwelt in a temperate 
climate, and in a reclaimed soil, the first impression 
which the notion of a country residence conveys, is of 
wholesomeness and salubrity. Who is there, the most 
habituated to a course of active life and successful 
occupation in a great city, but recollects having expe- 
rienced improvement in health and spirits through 
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' lireathing the air of tlie country. Even the calm laa- 
guage of philosophy, in describing the advantages of 
particular localities, conjures up images which recreate, 
and soothe the imagination. 

*' Tlie goodness of the air," says Lord Bacon, " is. 
better known by experience, than by signs. We hold 
that air to bo best where the country is level and 
plain, and that layeth open on all sides ; so that the 
soil be dry, and yet not barren or sandy, which put& 
forth wild thyme, and eyebright, and a kind of mar- 
joram, and here and there stalks of calamint; which 
is not altogether void of wood, but conveniently set 
with sonic trees for sliadc ; where the sweetbrier-rose 
sraelleth something musky and aromatically ; if there 
Mjp rivers, we suppose them rather hurtful than good, 
s they he small, and clear, and gravelly." 
■' It is certain that the morning air is more lively 
refreshing than the evening air; though the 
r be preferred out of delicacy." 
"We conceive, also, that the air stirred with a 
gentle wind, is more wholesome than the air of a 
serene and calm sky ; but the best is the air blowing 
from the west in the morning, and from the north itt 
the afternoon." 

There are adventitious points which add to, the 
salubrity resulting from a purer air. The wind which 
blows over the ocean imbibes an in6nitely minute 
portion of the element, and certainly acquires n tonic 
and strengthening character by this means 
impossible that where chalybeate springs abound, the 
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air partakes of their quality. A locality, again, may 
be dry or humid; the former from elevation or a 
porous noil ; the latter from being km and surrounded 
by hills, or from a close and dayey soil preventing the 
dispersion of the superficial moisture. 

Humidity with warmth is relaxing, and detrimental 
to the weak and the nervous ; while humidity joined 
with cold appears one of the most generally noxious 
agents that operate on the frame. To avoid damp, 
to seek an exposure not too bleak, but yet open to a 
free visitation of air, is the natural rule. But here, 
as in everything, change is the most important consi- 
deration. Even change to an intrinsically less healthy 
situation may on this principle be beneficial. Perhaps 
the alternation of town and country, of a residence in 
the interior, and on the coast, diversify the year most 
wholsomely. 

It is reasonable to conclude that the high lands of 
the interior, Malvern, for instance, are the whole- 
somest summer-residence ; in the late autumn, when 
the air loses its freshness, and is tainted with the 
falling leaf and decaying vegetation, the sea-side ; in 
the winter and spring, a town residence, avoiding at 
once the untempered severity of cold which belongs 
to our northern and easterly winds in the country, and 
the malaria arising from our drying fields, threatening 
the intermittent of the spring. 
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II. Climatbs suited to the Stkcxots 
-1 Diathcsts. 



The term cHayUe is used in medicine to designate 
those habitual conditions of the atmosphere in oon- 
neuon with the state of the surface, soil, exposure, 
&Q^4if particuLir districts, whidi are capable of in- 
fluencing health. 

The conditions which render a climate the most 
suitable to parsons in whose constitutions struma lurks, 
are freedom from vicissitudes of weather and. tem- 
perature^ and a pure, warm, dry atmosphere. When 
these are present, on the one hand the lungs (wherein 
mischief is roost to be dreaded) are not irritated ; 
and on the other, the surface of the body (upon the 
sympathetic. influence of which upon the rest so much 
of health depends) is nuuntained in constant, equable, - 
and healthy action. 

The task before me is- ta point out those situations 
in.ouc.QWB jBndin foreigq clioiatesy where the advan- 
ti^es described,. ai?e(,best attained.:: With this object, 
I $l)i^|l,tfrQ^y avail myself of the observations drawn 
up .for, F^besi"^ iCy^k^fuBdiU' Kif Mediomef (article 
Cliquitfi). by .^ii;.Jaqies ,Cl«rk, whose knowledge and 
experience render him our first authority: i 

English Climates. — The great desideratum in this 
country is to find a mild climate and sheltered resi- 
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denoe for our pulmonary and other delicate invalids 
during the winter and spring. 

Our wannest winter-resideiices in England are 
mostly found on the southern and south-western 
shores ; it is their vicinity to the sea which in a great 
degree renders them warmer than the inland "parts in 
their respective vicinities. 

The mild region of England admits of a natural 
division into four districts, or groups, each having 
some peculiar features in its climate which cfaarae- 
terize it and distinguish it from the others, both as 
regards its physical and medical qualities. These 
are>— 

1. The south coast, comprehending the tract of 
coast between Hastings and Portland Island, including 
the Isle of Wight ; 2. the south-west coast, from the 
latter point to Cornwall ; 3. the district of the Land's 
End ; and 4. the western group, comprehending the 
places along the borders of the Bristol Channel and 
estuary of the Severn. 

South Coast, — The superiority of the climate of 
this district exists chiefly during the months of De- 
cember, January, and February. In March the 
temperature of this coast, and that of the interior, 
(e. g. the vicinity of London) is nearly the same. In 
April and May, the temperature of the interior rises 
above that of the coast, and continues higher, though 
in a less ratio, through the summer months. In 
October the mean temperatures are again equal, and 
in November that of the coast begins to exceed the 
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The only places on the soiitli coast deserv- 
ing of particular notice, are, Undercliff" in t!ie Isle 
of Wight, and Hastings and Brighton on the coast 
of Sussex. 

Undercliff is decidedly the most sheltered and 
warmest of these places, and it has, moreover, thi» 
Bfpnvenience over most of oiir other winter 
^Bbnces, that it also affords a good summer-climate, 
^Hl circumstance of considerable importance to many \ 
Hivalids. 

^^ Hastings follows Undercliff in point of shelter and 
warmth during the winter and spring months. Its 
situation at the base of a range of steep hills, which 
protect it in a considerable degree from the north and 
north-east winda, renders it a milder and more shel- 
tered residence during this season than the other parts , 
of the coast of Sussex. 

Brighton diflers materially in the character of its , 
climate from both these places. It is more exposed ( 
to northerly winds, but the atmosphere is drier andf ' 
more bracing. While inferior to Uuderclift" and Has- , 
tings as a residence in diseases of the respiratory organsj 
accompanied with much irritation, it offers advantages 1 
over both to invalids of a relaxed and nervous habit | 
who are not very excitable. Autumn is the si 
^Hknnng which the climate of this place possesses the 
^|beatest advantages. 

^B^ Xtnith-icest Coast. — The winter climate of the I 
^ntnith coast of Devon has long been noted for its ] 
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mildness. The temperature of its more sheltered 
spots during the months of November, December, and 
January (when the difference is greatest), is, on an 
average, about five degrees higher than that of Liondon 
during the same period : whereas, on the south coast, 
the difference scarcely exceeds two degrees. This 
superiority of temperature over London at both 
places, occurs chiefly during the night ; though the 
days are proportionally warmer, and the temperature 
more steady on the south-west than on the south 
coast. In making this comparison, however, between 
these two districts, it is right to observe that Under- 
cliff is not taken into the account, for want of suffi- 
cient data. 

Various places on the coast of Devonshire are held 
in repute. The principal of these are Torquay, 
Dawlish, Sidmouth, and Exmouth. 

LancTs End, — The only place in this district de- 
serving particular notice is Penzance, which has long 
been frequented by invalids on account of the mildness 
of its winters. The predominant characters of the 
climate of the Land'^s End, and whole south-west 
coast, are softness and humidity. 

West of England, — Clifton has several local ad- 
vantages, and possesses the best climate in the part 
of the country where it is situated. Compared with 
that of the south-west coast, it is more exciting, more 
bracing, and drier, but not? so mild. It is therefore 
less suited for pulmonary and other diseases, accom- 



panied witb much irritation, and with a tendency t 
in flam in at iun. On the other hand, it is well ndaptec 
to invalids of a relaxed, languid habit. 

After this survey of the best winter-cli males in 
England, it may be expected that some uotice should 
be taken of our more salubrious summer-residences, i 
On this subject, however, it is not necessary to grfl 
into detail, as there is no lack of healthy situations ti 
which our invalids may repair with advantage duringtfl 
this season. In the selection of a summer, as of a'f 
winter-residence, the same circumstances require atten- i 
tion, both as regards the clmracter of tho climate and 
the nature of the invalid's disease. The milder and 
more sheltered situations must be chosen, even during , 
this season, for delicate and very sensitive invalids; i 
while for the relaxed and enervated, and those pos- J 
sessing less sensibility, the bracing air of the higher ' 
and drier localities will prove more suitable. To a 
large class of invalids, our sea-side watering-places 
offer a variety of excellent situations ; and for those 
cases in which sea-bathing promises benefit, they de- 
serve a preference over the interior, especially during J 
the latter part of the summer and autumn. Several | 
of our inland watering-places, independently of the , 
advantages to bo obtained, in many cases, from the . 
use of their mineral -waters, afford good summer- 
climates; and, indeed, some of them, more on this 1 
account than any other, have become places of I 
fashionable resort. Among these we may mention 
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Malvern, Cheltenham, Leamington, Tunbridge WelLs 
Matlock, Buxton, &c. 

The climate of the islands of Guernsey and Jersey 
requires some notice, as they are occasionally rescnrted 
to by invalids from this country. The climate of 
these islands resembles, in its general characters, that 
of the coast of Devonshire ; it is somewhat warmo*, 
but not more steady, and is more exposed to high 
winds. Jersey, of the two islands, is in all respects 
the best suited for invalids. The summer-dimate ci 
these islands is delightfnL 

Foreign Climates, — The climate ot the South of 
France has long been held in repute, but all the 
southern provinces of that country are far from pos- 
sessing the same climate ; those situated on the eastera 
frontier being very diflTerent in this respect from those 
on the western. 

South-west of France. — Under this division may 
be comprehended the tract of country which extends 
from Bourdeaux and Bayonne to Toulouse. 

The transition from the climate of the south-western 
shores of our own island to that of the south-west of 
France is easy and natural, inasmuch as they exhibit 
a striking similarity in their general characters.— 
Taking the south-west of France generally, the mean 
annual temperature is only about 4° higher than that 
of the south-west of England. Both climates are soft 
and rather humid, and agree and disagree, generally 
speaking, with diseases of the same character. 



Fall is tbe only place in this district of France 
which has a claini to be pariicularly noticed. This 
little town, wliich has been a good deal fre<^uented of 
late years by invalids from this country, is jileasantljr 
^tuated at the base of the Pyrenees ; and when its 
close vicinity to that range of lofty mountains is con- 
sidered, it certainly possesses a far milder winter and 
spring climate, and is much less subject to high winds 
and extensive transitions of temperature, than might 
be expected. One remarkable circumstance in the 
character of its climate is the mildness of the spring, 
uiid its comparative exemption from siiarp cold winds 
during that season. In this respect it bears a very 
favourable comparison with the climates of tlie south 
of Italy, While Pan is if colder than Rome during 
the winter, it is only 2J° colder in tlie spring. Com- 
pared with the wannest parts of England, the same 
superiority of its spring-cliinate holds good. I'ei^ 
zance during the winter-months is 3' higher than 
Pan, but 5° lower in the spring. This mild character 
of the spring constitutes the great advantage of the 
climate. Pau is also very free from fogs, and pos- 
sesses a dry soil. Its cliief fault is the unsteadiness of 
its temperature. It may, however, be considered, 
upon the whole, the most favourable residence for 
invalids in the south-west of France, as far as we have 
had the means of judging. The diflercnce between 
^^the climate of Pan and that of the best situations in 
^^&igland is not great. It is drier and warmer in the 
^Ej|)ring, and the northerly winds are much less trying 
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to invalids than in this country. One advantage pos- 
sessed by it is its vicinity to the deh'ghtful watering- 
places among the higher Pyrenees, which offer to the 
invalid who has passed the winter at Pau a healthy 
summer-climate without the inconvenience of a long 
journey. 

South-east of France, — ^Under this division is in- 
cluded that extensive tract of country which stretches 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, from Montr 
pellier to the banks of the Var, the boundary stream 
between France and Piedmont. The climate of this 
district is warmer and drier, but more irritating and 
exciting than that of the south-west. It is also 
subject to sudden vicissitudes of temperature, and to 
frequent harsh cold winds. This great liability to cold 
piercing winds, more especially the north-west {mis- 
tral)^ which often continues to blow with considerable 
force for many days together, renders the whole of 
this country an improper residence for patients suffer- 
ing under, or peculiarly disposed to, inflammation, or 
irritation of the respiratory organs. The custom, 
therefore, which has long prevailed, of sending con- 
sumptive patients to the south of France, may be 
considered a grievous error; an error which the 
obvious character of the climate, and the result of 
ample experience of its effects should have long since 
corrected. 

Montpellier, — This place has now so completely 
lost the character which it once possessed as a mild 
climate, that a more improper residence could scarcely 
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be selected for a })erson disposed to pulmonary dis- 1 
ease. Its high exposed situation renders it liable to I 
all the evils of this climate in a remarkable degree ; 1 
and it is, moreover, well ascertained that pulmonary I 
inflammation and phthisis are among the most pi'e- 1 
_vailiDg diseases of the place. I 
^^ Marseilles. — Although less exposed than Montpel- | 
^HBb*, this is an equally improper residence for consump- 1 
^Tive invalids. I 
Hyerea possesses the mildest climate in the whole I 
of this district ; and this advantage it owes chiefly to ] 
its sheltered situation at the base of a range of hills I 
which protect it, in a considerable degree, from I 
northerly wind^ I 
Nice. — This place has long been celebrated for I 
the mildness of its climate, and continues to form the j 
favourite resort of a numerous class of invalids, both 
from this and other northern countries. Although j 
situated in the same line of coast as Provence, Nice- l 
is siipei'ior to it in several respects. In the generid | 
qualities of its climate it certainly resembles that of ] 
the south-east of France ; but it has some important j 
local advantages over the best parts of that country. 
By its steep and lofty range of mountains it is pro- 
tected from the northerly winds, and especially from I 
the mistral, which we have stated to be so prevalent, I 
and which experience proves to be so injurious to I 
delicate invalids in Provence. This circumstance 
gives a comparative degree of softness to the climate ; 
but it is still rather exciting. Nice is not exempt 
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from cold winds, especially during the spring; in* 
deed, the prevalence of these constitutes one of the 
principal objections to the climate of tins {dace in 
pulmonary diseases generally. For consumption, eves 
in its earlier stages, Nice is an unfavourable situatkm 
in a very large proportion of cases. The summer at 
Nice is too hot for any class of invalids. 

/^a^.-**The climate of the south of Italy diffm 
little in actual temperature from that of Provence and 
Nice, but it is softer, more humid, and less exciting. 
On the other hand, the sirocco, which is scarcely fdt 
at the latter places, forms an objection to the Italian 
climate, though this objection is not of much weight 
during the winter. 

The only places which we consider deserving of 
notice as winter climates in Italy are, Pisa, Rome, and 
Naples. 

The climates of Pisa and Rome resemble each 
other in their general qualities. Rome is somewhat 
warmer in the winter; it is also drier than Pisa, though 
more humid than Nice, and the parching climate of 
Provence. About one-third more rain falls at Rome 
than in the latter country, and the number of rainy 
days is considerably greater. Taking into account all 
the qualities of the climate of Rome, we consider it 
one of the best of Italy: to the invalid capable of 
taking exercise in the open air, it afibrds advantages 
over both Naples and Pisa. Patients, on the other 
hand, who can bear little exposure to the air, and who 
must, therefore, confine themselves to the most shel- 
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tered situatioos, will 6nd in the Lung'Arno in Pisa, • ] 
residence poBsessiag advantages, perhaps, over every | 
other place in Italy, 

Naples diflers somewhat in the character of its 
(diiiiate from hotli the laat-iiainE!d places. Indepen- 
dently of the effect which its immediate vicinity to the 
sea may have in modifying the climate, it is more sub- 
ject to winds, and the air is more exciting than that 
of Fisa or Rome. As a residence for invalids labour- 
ing under pulmonary irritation, or chronic rheiima- 
rism, it is inferior to both; nor are we aware of any > 
ease^ in which it ought to be coosidereil a more i 
favourable climate. The beauty of the scenery around 
Naples, however, and the gaiety and excitement of 
the place and climate altogether, prove very attractive 
to strangers generally, and render it a very agreeable ■ 
winler-iesiJence for persons who visit Italy rather a 
a recreation than for the removal of actual disease. 

Madeira. — The minute and carefid observations of -4 
the late Dr. Heineken, and of Dr. Renton, for a series 1 
of yearS] have afforded us siifhcient data to form aa 
accurate estimate of tlie climate of tliis island ; and I 
altliougli our materials fur euabling us to judge of the ] 
other Atlantic islands are much less complete, tliey I 
leave little doubt in our minds that Madeira is supe- I 
rior to any of them, while it affords conveniences 
other respects as a residence for invalids possessed by I 
ipone of tiiem. The height of the central ridge ofS 
^UDOuntains which compose the greater ])art of thi^fl 
^E^nd, although it may detract somewhat from itaM 
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warmth during the winter, contributes greatly to tem- 
per the heat of its summer. It gives Madeira the 
advantage of a cool land-breeze during the night, 
which, alternating with a refreshing sea-breeze in the 
day, moderates the summer-heat in a very material 
degree; while the trade- winds which prevail at this 
season in the latitude of Madeira, contribute also to 
its coolness and salubrity. The invalid, moreover, 
by choosing for his summer-residence an elevated situ- 
ation in the interior, finds a climate considerably 
cooler than that of Funcha], which is situated on 
the sea-shore, and affords the best winter-residence. 

Comparing Madeira with the south-east of France 
and Italy, we find that, although its mean annual 
temperature is only about six degrees higher than that 
of these places, this temperature is very differently 
distributed throughout the year, the range being far 
less at Madeira than in the most favoured spots in the 
south of Europe. Thus, while the winter is twelve 
degrees warmer than in Italy and France, the summer 
is five degrees cooler; and while the mean annual 
range at Madeira is only fourteen degrees, it is nearly 
double this at Pisa, Rome, Naples, and Nice. In the 
equable distribution of heat throughout the year, it 
possesses a similar superiority over the same places; 
for example, while the mean difference of temperature 
of successive months at Madeira is only two degrees, 
at Rome and Nice it is four, and at Pisa and Naples 
five degrees. 

In the progression of temperature during the day. 



rnuintfdns tlie saiuo superiority; the mean range for 
twenty-four hours being ten degrees by the register 
thermometer, while at Nice it is nine degrees, st 
Rome ten degrees, and at Naples thirteen degrees, by 
the comjnoH thermometer. In steadiness of tempe- 
rature from day to day, (a very important quality in 
a climate,) Madeira excels all those places greatly* 
There is also a considerable difference in respect to 
the dryness of the two climates. Nearly the sanw 
quantity of rain falls at Madeira as at Rome; but 
there are only seventy-three days on which any rain 
falls, while at Rome there are one hundred and seven- 
teen days. The rain at Madeira also falls at more 
regular seasons, chiefly in the autumn, the atmosphere 
being generally dry and clear for the remainder of the 
year. 

The annual range of atmospheric pressure is very 
small, which is the case also at Rome and Napli 

From this comparison, the superiority of the climate 
of Madeira over that of the south of Europe will be 
at once seen. 

" When the health of children is naturally delicat^. 
or when it lias been rendered so by some of the dis- 
eases of childhood, such ns measles, hooping-cough, 
scarlet-fever, Ssc, no measure with which 
acquainted will prove so effectual in restoring 
health as a change to a dry and warm climate." 

" Again, about the period of puberty, or a 
before this time, a change to a southern climate 
one or two winters is a measure which, if judiciously 
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advised, and carefully executed, will seldom fjail to 
improve the general health of delicate persons, and 
favour the full devdopment of the system which takes 
place at this period of life ; and when there exists a 
disposition to tubercular disease, it will tend mate- 
rially to obviate it. We beg, however,'' continues Dr. 
Clark, ^^ to observe that wc speak of the effects of 
climate in those cases, not so much as a single reme- 
dial measure, as a measure which, while it contributes 
powerfully of itself to improve the health, favours the 
operation of a proper regimen, and such other reme- 
dies as the circumstances of the particular case may 
require. 

The third period of human life, in which the power- 
ful influence of a mild climate in ameliorating the 
health, may be remarked, occurs at a more advanced 
age. The two first occur while the body is yet in 
progress to maturity, the third when it has passed the 
zenith of its power. In the first instance, a mild 
climate enables a delicate frame to attain more cer- 
tainly its full maturity ; in the latter it prevents it 
from sinking prematurely into decrepitude, and enables 
it to prolong its existence until the period marked for 
its natural decay." 

" From about the age of fifty to that of sixty, 
though not unfrequently at a much earlier period, 
either when the system is naturally weak, or the 
causes of disease have been powerfully applied, the 
impaired condition of health now alluded to usually 
supervenes. This state is marked rather by ano- 
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lalous disorder of various functions, indicative of s 
premature decay of the powers of life, than by 
mny formal disease acknowledged in our systems of 
nosology. The activity of the mind and the bodily 
vigour have sunk many degrees, without any evident 
cause, and the individual, both in appearance and 
feeling seems rapidly lapsing into premature old age 
and its accompanying infirmities. This disordered 
itate of the health has been termed the Climacteric 
but, as has been already remarked, itocca- 
'aionally occurs long before the period of life at whidi 
this change of the constitution is stated to occur! 
naturally." m 

" The causes which lead to this condition of thel 
health are various; as fur instance, an anxious and 
sedentary life, long-continued and close mental appli- 
cation, or irregular and intemperate habits of living; 

id oftener still, it is the consequence of the combined 
iience of several of these causes, Fram whatever 
cause it originates, a change for one or two years 
nilder climate will prove of the greatest benclit ij 
storing the invalid to liis wonted health." 



III. Malahia. 

(■It has long been famihar to physicians, tliat thewl 
B produced by wet lands, oi- by marshes and BwampStf 

R poiBonouH and aeiiform substance, the cause not onljrl 

irdinary fevers, but of intermittents ; and to thill 

mknown agent of disease the term marsh-miasma liu | 
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been applied. Nor is such knowledge confined to 
physic. Throughout the world it is a fact known to 
the vulgar, and even to the less enlightened nations; 
familiar to the Negroes of Africa, familiar to the 
lower orders of France, Italy, Holland, and elsewhere, 
and not less known to at least our own rural popula- 
tion, occupying districts of this character ; since every 
labourer in Lincolnshire or Essex knows that his ague 
is the produce of his fens. This is the unseen, and 
still unknown, poison to which Italy applies the term 
Malaria *. 

" The fairest portions of that fair land are a prey 
to this invisible enemy, its fragrant breezes are poison, 
the dews of its summer-evenings are death. The 
banks of its refreshing streams, its rich and flowery 
meadows, the borders of its glassy lakes, the luxuriant 
plains of its overflowing agriculture, the valleys, 
where its aromatic shrubs regale the eye and perfume 
the air, these are the chosen seats of this plague, the 
throne of Malaria. Death here walks hand in hand 
with the resources of life, sparing none : the labourer 
reaps his harvest but to die, or he wanders amid the 
luxuriance of vegetation and wealth, the ghost of 
man, a sufferer from his cradle to his impending grave; 
aged even in childhood, and laying down in misery 
that life which was but one disease. He is even driven 

* Malaria, by Dr. Macculloch. " We may take the average 

of life among ourselves, in round numbers, at fifty. In Holland 

it is twenty-five ; the half of human life is cut off at one blow, 

(and the executioner is Malaria) ; and there are districts in France 

where it ia but twenty-two, twenty, e\%\it^n.*' 
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from some of the richest portions of this fertile, yet 
unhappy country; and the traveller contemplates at a 
distance, deserts, but deserts of vegetable wealth, 
which man dares not approach, or he dies.'" 

Such is tlie picture drawn by Dr. Maccullocli of, 
the influence of those noxious exhalations which, 
under the names of niarsli- miasma, or malaria, display 
their baneful agency from India to the Pole; to 
which many of the effects commonly attributed to 
temperature are really owing ; and which solicit, 
perhaps, the more consideration, that their cause and 
nature are still involved in great obscurity. 

The effects which are produced by malaria include 
almost every class of disorder ; the intermittent of the 
spring, the rem it tent, form of autumn, glnndular and 
visceral weakness and disease, sallowness of com- 
Jexion, hypochondriasis, a worn frame, and early 

ility, characterize its inroads. 

.What is the source of the agent which leads to thia 
train of evils? 

Tliere is reason to believe that the poison which. 
acts thus fatally on the human frame is the produce 
of vegetable decomposition. The evidence in support 
of this opinion is of two kinds. In the first place, it 
is certain that poisons have been produced (indepen- 
dently of situation) by the effluvia of vegetable matter 
acted on by water. In the second place, all the in- 
stances of local miasma prominently agree in this, — 
that vegetable matter in different stages of decompo- 
sition may he proved, or reasonably presumed, to exist 
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in the scnl which has originated them. Of course, 
these arguments doive their condusiyeBess from the 
proved or supposed insufficiency of animal matt^^ 
or of unorganized matter alone, to produce the effecte 
to be accounted for. 

One of the most striking instances of the ddbteii^ 
ous influence of vegetable matter under decompositioo^ 
of frequent occurrence in many parts of Europe, and 
far from rare in our own country, is found in die 
process of soaking flax and hemp. 

The proofs of the pernicious nature of these opet9r 
tions are numerous and decisive. Of pointed facts 
beyond number, related both in France and Italy, we 
find in Sancini, that numerous severe epidemics in the 
latter country have been traced to these operations, 
and among the rest a noted one at Ferentino, and 
another at Orvieto, which lasted many years. In the 
former country, out of similarly numeious cases, some 
intermittents broke out in the plain of Foray, in 1823, 
after October (a very rare occurrence), and were 
traced to this cause. And we have the assurance of 
M. Bourges, that it is invariably pernicious, while he 
describes one very marked case, were fevers occurred 
in a dry, sandy, and otherwise healthy and elevated 
situation, being regularly renewed with the steeping 
and drying of the hemp, and disappearing when that 
season was over. In Germany, also, where this 
manufacture is extensively carried on, it seems to 
have been most satisfactorily proved, that fevers, and 
of a very bad kind, are the result. 
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Dr. Rush and other writers give examples of 
fevers originating from tiie decomposition of cofie^ 
potatoes, pepper, and other v^etables. lostances of 
the sicklineES of iships from the leakage of sugar in • 
damp hold; and ihe particular occurrence of a fever, 
vbich committed fearful ravages on the crew of the 
'amuB frigate, from tlie action of bilge-water on 

ips and shavings left from the repairs of the niagft* 
(as mentioned by Burnett,) may be adduced to 
support the iiame conclusion; nor ia the following 
circumstance without its weight : " In the Campagna 
of Rome, it ia remarked, that if the labourers cut 
down certain plants (a bushy thistle chiefly) a fever is 
the consequence. The malaria seems (as it is thought) 
to be entangled within it, and to be let loose by this 
disturbance*." 

The facts which have been mentioned, go some way 
■V reconcile the undt;rstanding to the idea, tliat illnesses 
itoay be produced by the influence of vegetable effluvia. 
"On the other hand, we recoUect that every field con- 
tains vegetable matter in every degree of decomposi- 
tion, and in connexion, in succeeding seasons of the 
with every variety of temperature and moisture^ 

' Tlie fallowbg inBtauoe, commuiucated to me by the patient, 
1 exempUiy tUc action of YegctaUe miasma. T. E., 
ijed fortj-two, oiie morning after lireakfast, on stooping to opea 
I plate^ilicat, wiiich had been made of green wood, and k^t 
le, was BO powcrfuU)' affected by tbe close amcU 
Juch issued from it, as to Ml backwarda, but witliout loaing 
r striking liia head.. Oa recovering, ha _ found he li 
lergune a pftrolj'tic Huzore. 
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Something, therefore, is theoretically wanting to con- 
centrate and give energy to the poison. The little 
which is yet known of its laws will be best understood 
from a series of instances exemplifying its influence. 
They will convey, at Ihe same time, a sufficient lesson 
as to the practical importance of these inquiries. 
Fortunately, indeed, the temperature of our own 
climate, and its generally reclaimed soil, render this 
subject, relatively, of less moment to us than to the 
inhabitants of many other countries. Nevertheless, a 
mitigated malaria exerts its influence among some of 
the most favoured English scenes. " No one fears a 
summer evening, even a mild summer night, without 
a dew, yet here often lurks malaria. In a land of 
meadows, and parks, and ponds, and woods, to take a 
pleasant walk by the banks of the river or the lake, 
to watch the trout rise at the evening flies, to saunter 
among wet grass till the moon rises, listening to the 
nightingale, is thought to be, and possibly with just- 
nees, teeming with the seeds of Malaria." 

It is believed that the conditions most favouarble to 
the production of malaria are warmth, and the stage 
of evaporation from the soil which approaches to 
dryness. 

The following examples, however, will best convey 
to the reader a general notion of what has been ascer- 
tained respecting the sources of malaria. 

1. Marshes of Fresh Water (of which it may be 
assumed to be the common character, that the land 
should be partially inundated, that it should be dry 
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^^a some places and uot in others, and that it should be ^^M 

boggy and soft, from the mixture of earth and decayed ^H 

vegetables,) are the notorious sources of miasm, ur ^^H 

malaria. ^^M 

To take an extreme example, (and one contravening ^^H 

the popular opinion that the rusliy jxiols and petty ^^H 

swamps common on high mountains are innocuous,) ^^M 

Dr. Macctillocli mentions that a considerable body of ^^| 

labourers were employed in excavating a pond on a ^^M 

moor of this nature, in Wales, situated a thousand ^^M 

feet above the level of the sea. In the course of ^H 

^rt^ work, within a very short time, nearly one half ^^M 

^^nnre incapacitated by the ague. ^^| 

HX Or to show the influence of the same cause, bv the ^^H 

consequences of reinuving it, an author, whom I have ^^H 

in another section quoted, remarks, "A gentleman, ^^H 

who died about ten years ago, at an advanced period ^^| 

of life, told me, that six miles west from Edinburgh, ^^M 

the country was so unhealthy in his youth, that every, 1^| 

spring the farmers and their servants were seized with ^^M 

fever and ague, and required regularly to imdergo ^^H 

bleeding and a course of medicine, to prevent attacks, ^^M 

or restore them from tlieir effects. At the time these 

visitations were believed to be necessary and imavoid- 

able; after, however, said my informant, an improved 

system of agriculture and draining was established, 

and vast pools of stagnant water, formerly left between 

the ridges of the fields, were removed, dunghills car- ^^ 

Bned to a distance from the liouses, and the houses ^^M 

^^Bemselves made more spacious and commodious, every ^^H 
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fljmptom of ague and marsb-miasma disappeared from 
the district, and it became highly selabriocKk^ 

There was a pond at Woolwich occupying an old 
gravel-pit on the common, close to a house belonging 
to the late Dr. Hutton, and occupied by General 
Stehelin, its whole extent being but a few square 
yardsv It was remarked, for a long course of years, 
that the inhabitants of this house suffered under per- 
petual agues: and it was not until this pood was 
destroyed by the alteration of the common, that the 
disease disappeared. 

A gentleman purchased an estate in the northern 
part of New York, in a remarkably healtl^ region, 
ibr the sole purpose of spending his summer in a 
salubrious and delightful spot. Occasionally, some 
one or more of his family were visited with protracted 
fevers, while the whole country r(Hind continued 
healthy, for which no satisfactory reason could be 
assigned. This gentleman was an acute observer,^ and 
at length made the discovery that after the wind had 
blown some time from the same quarter, sc»ne member 
of his family was sure to suffer. Pursuing his in- 
vestigations, he discovered, at no great distance from 
his house, in a sort of hollow or basdn, formed by hills 
on three ^des^ a body of stagnant water, in a niOBt 
offensive state. The side of the valley or basin next 
t^e house was open, there being an eminence barely 
sufficient to keep the water confined; thus the wind, 
in passing through this funneL-formed i^servoir,^ be^ 
came- leadied with peisonou^^ effluvia, wfasdi^ produced 



its usual efiects on those exposed to its influence. 
After a trifling expense of draining, no other case of 
the aanie disease occurred. 

Ditches and drains are equivalent to marshes. The 
soil of Walcheren is a mixture of clay and sand : and 
it appears to be from tiie tlrains chiefly, a few pools 
being also present, that its most pcstiferotts air is pro- 
duced. The soil of the Campagna of Rome is a dry 
soil, and the malaria aeenis to be produced by the 
drains. This principle fui-nishes a channel through 
wliich the origin of malaria is directly introduced into 
cities, towns, and houses. 

In houses, it is evident that every form of miasm, 
from vegetable decomposition, to animal exhalation 
and contagion, is liable to be accumulated ; and these 
combinations have given rise to tlie destructive fevers, 
by which the districts of cities, in whicli cleanliness 
and ventilation have beeu disregarded; have been 
frequently ravaged. But the most striking instances 
are those where poison lurks in a single house, or in a 
single corner, through the want of dissipating ventila- 
tion alone. The following anecdote is from Dr. Hen- 
nen'a " Military Surgery." 

" After some days spent in marching, I got into a , 
house, and flxed my bed in a i-oom with thirteen other 
officers, where we were properly secured from the in- 
clemency of the weather. My berth was considered 
as particularly enviable, being a very dry, ^eltered 
comer ; I still used my blanket sack, but the violence 
of the rains prevented the possibility of exposing it to 
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the air. On the third day I was attacked with irre- 
gular chills and febrile heat, and before the tenth, my 
life was in danger from a combination of typhus and 
dysentery, and nothing but immediate removal to 
London preserved it. Three persons who, in suc- 
cession, used my blanket, and got into a snug cor- 
nei\ were attacked in the same manner, while all 
those who slept under the windows, or in the more 
exposed parts of the building, escaped the febrile 
aflFection." 

2. The influence of Salt-water Marshes is exem- 
plified by those of Normandy, of the French shores of 
the Mediterranean, of both shores of the Adriatic, &c. 
It has again frequently been remarked in Holland, 
that the severest seasons of fevers have followed casual 
irruptions of the sea, and also that, on these occasions, 
there has been produced a degree of putrefaction, 
attended with an insufferable smell, unusual in other 
cases. In England, there are few tracts more pro- 
ductive of malaria, which is even of a virulent nature, 
than Heme Bay, and the river banks in general about 
Reculver, where the water is salt, and the whole is 
covered twice a day. 

3. The power of woods in generating malaria, is 
not less notorious than that of marshes, at least, in the 
tropical climates. The jungles and the jungle-fevers 
of India are as familiar, even to the multitude, as the 
ditches and fever of Walcheren. The jungle, it must, 
however, be remarked, is a low and dense brushwood, 
or a thicket of reeds and grass; and it is often 
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consequendy, as the residence of moisture and decay- 
ing vegetation, analogous to a marsh. Yet the pro- 
duction of fever does not seem limited to this particular 
species of woods in India; since, according to the 
testimony of Buchanan, confirmed by that of others 
in several parts of the East, fevers are produced 
among the opener and larger forests, in Mysore and 
elsewhere, and are, in fact, the usual concomitants of 
all woods. To bring this home to our own country, — 
if any one will examine the districts of Sussex and 
Kent which produce endemic fevers, of Hampshire 
and Essex, (occurring in the latter in the centre and 
on the borders of Epping Forest, the ground high, 
the soil in some parts gravelly,) he will find reason 
for believing that close and wet woods are, in this 
climate, a source of malaria. 

4. Dr. Rush observed that, in Pennsylvania, epi- 
demics invariably follow the clearing and cultivation 
of forest-land, and that tliey do not disappear till 
after many years of continued agriculture. The same 
remark has been made in France ; and the district of 
Bressi (Lyonnaise), which was comparatively healthy 
when full of woods, has been nearly depopulated since 
they have been cut down, Keversely it follows, that 
the planting of trees will sometimes check the produc- 
tion of malaria, by protecting wet lands from the action 
of the sun, as well as by absorbing and dissipating the 
_ moisture. 

^ 5. Lauds subjected to drainage (sometimes even 
' the very purpose of subduing or extenninating 
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malaria) have liecome-evai more Bozioiis diam hAtt. 
Upon drainiDg ^^ fiiandi at die ChentreoK, near 
BotdeauXyA succession of bad rBerem^lxSKe vnkwnro, 
ofliDBiencod Hnmediailcly upon the dnmiage, Bbofrii^ 
themselves first in that part of tke town wfaidi lay 
nearest to the land reformed, and lasting liirQiigis 
many years ; proving so severe in 18d£, that twelve 
thousand people were affected, out of whom tteee 
thousand died in five months. 

The simple efiect of ^stitrbing the soil, and so 
lajring bare fresh snriaoes to evaporation, was fe- 
marked upon by M. de Prony, in the course df « 
series of -operations oondocted by Mm, under the 
orders of the Fvench jgwvemmenC, in the Pu n t i n e 
Marshes. The history of this district conv^s in- 
structive physical lessons. 

" The present insalubrity of this territory is so 
dreadful, that for a space of fifteen leagues in length 
by five in breadth, there is not a single tenvn, a bourg, 
or even a village. This vast plain of the Pontme 
Marshes was, however, one of the principal elements 
of the power c^ the Volscians, who must have liad a 
very numercms peculation to afford the <de8truetion 
caused by their combats with the -Romans. That 
population, however, found abundant imoans of sub- 
sktence in the culture of an eminently fertile pliiin, « 
cultivation which produced all that is grown iu the 
savannahs of the New World, and which seasoned 
the land, and rendered it Jhabitable. WSum Rome 
triunyihed ^ver the Volsoians, tliat d» ito say, "when the 
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ntter were for tbe greater part exterminated, the vast 
effoMs and continual care which the cultivation of the 
Pontine Marshes rer]uired, and the draining off the 
waters, iliaviug entirely ceased, nature resumed there 
!ier former insalubrity, and the Pontine Marshes *rere 
no longer habitable. 

" When the censor Appius set about constructing 
a public road from Rome to Terracina, he opened it 
in a straiglit line from tlie environs of Alba to the 
latter town, crossing tlie marshes through their whole 
length. It is one of the greatest undertakings of the 
kind executed by the Romans. The solidity and the 
extent of the work are equally worthy of attention ; 
and this road, wliich is now continued from Terracina 
to Bruududum, is still, after twenty-three centuriee, 
one of the most i-emarkable monuments of the Roman 
power. 

" The soil on which this road was constructed had 
so little coniiistence, that it sunk four feet imder the 
niei-e pressuie of the materials of the road. The 
road was formed upon a foundation of turf, which 
could be excavated without disengaging the putrid 
miasmata, and the deleterious gases. Sucli is the 
statement upon this subject of a skilful Italian engi- 
neer (M. Scaccia), who, by order of the French 
administration, was commissioned to make a cut ta ' 
the Appian Way, for the purpose of constructing a j 
bridge. 

" This cut, before the whole of the bridge was 
erected, became a centre of emanatiou for the foul air. 
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and great numbers of the workmen fell ill, three of 
whom, from Terradna, died. The chief workman, 
who directed the building oi the piers, and who had 
never been ill at Terradna, where he was employed 
the whole year, was seized with an atonic malady, 
frem which he had not recovered upwards of two 
years afterwards. M. de Prony was himself twice 
attacked by the fever in 1822, through remaining two 
or three hours upon the ground. The concentration 
of the foul air which took place in this soil could not, 
as it appeared, be produced, except by the exhala- 
tions from the turf placed in contact with the sur- 
rounding air, already filled with exhalation, the 
abundance of which was indicated by the diminution 
of volume in the dried turf.'' 

A principal difficulty in the theory of malaria, 
arises from the capriciousness of its influence in respect 
to distance from the point where it is generated. As 
a general law, malaria is more pernicious in proportion 
to the proximity to its source. In some instances, 
however, it is found to affect places at some distance, 
especially if they are situated on an eminence, with 
the same, if not with greater intensity, than those in 
the vicinity ; thus the neighbourhood of Versailles is 
powerfully influenced by the marshes of St. Cyr; 
and at Neuville-des-Dames, above Chatillon on the 
Indre, fevers are more prevalent than close to the 
marshes where the malaria is produced. 

The most extraordinary instance of the kind known, 
is mentioned by Dr. MaccuUoch to occur in Malta ; 
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— the malaria, which is originated on the beach bel< 
a cliff, produces no effect on the spot itself, while it 
affects, even to occasional abandonment, the village 
situated above. 

The distance to which marshy emanatioDB may 
extend by gradual diffusion has been calculated by 
Monfalcon to be 1400 or 1600 English feet of eleva- 
tion, and from 600 to 1000 feet in a horizontal direc- 
tion. In Europe, these limits, he supposes, cannot 
be exceeded ; but in equatorial regions, the activity 
of the poison is much more extended ; and in the 
West Indies, vessels at the distance of 9000 feet from' 
the marshy coast have felt their baneful effects. 

The diffusion of malaria is assisted by damp and 
fog; and hence, the evening and the night and the 
early morning are the seasons, when its influence is 
most sensible upon human beings that pass within its 

r 
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IV. Climate of the Factouies. 



illustrating, at the commencement of the present 
volume, the conditions upon which the maintenance 
of animal power depends, I took occasion to introduce 
Dr. Arnott'a enumeration of the gigantic capabilities 
of the steam-engine, which, with some happiness 
fancy, he compares to the agency of the genii 
eastern fable. 

The parallel admits of being extended. Tht 
superhuman powers were both beneficent and malevo-' 
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lent; tbty were endued wiA aippmite instmcto, seme 
deligfatiDg to promate virtue and happineae^ odienhto 
crush our race, and- fbateF its tendendea to ilk Of 
which nature is the genius of the factorieaP 

Is the steam-engine (as Mr. Rickardii^ ikte govern- 
Hient inspector, speaking, however, of ilii ageney ifi 
the hands of an intesested or avarieioua master, repre- 
sents it,) *^ a rrientless power, to* which young and did 
are equally compelled to submit/* ^^ a trfi^ni power, 
which (if not duly restrained) may at any dme aad 
without an effi>rt, cripple and destroy thousands of 
human beings?'" Is the ais in which it esierts its 
baleful agency heaivy with sufibcating partielies^ ks 
temperature heated and relaxing,'its soil audi dwdBings 
foul and wretched, its climate withering, its victims 
the immature youth, its moral law the extiaotioo of 
domestic ties, and the inversion or violation of social 
duties? Or are these appalling images shadows (rf 
the night : and is the following the true picture of an 
Arcadia of the factories? 

^^ In my recent tour, I have seen tens of thousands 
of old, young, and middlo-aged,. of both sexes, many 
of them too feeble to get their daily bread by any 
former modes of industry, earning abundant food, 
raiment, and domestic accommodation^ without poc?- 
spiring at a sin^e pore,^ screened meanwhile from the 
summer'^s sun,, and the wintev^s frost, in* apartmoits 
more airy and salubrious than those of the metiopdss 
in which our legislative and fashionahle aristocitacies 
assemble. In those spacious halls the benignant power 
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ot atesm stinimons around him his mj-riads of willing 
meniab, and assigns to each the regulated task, 
atituting for painful muscular eiforts on their part tlie 
energies of his o«-n gigantic arm, and demandin 
return only attention and dexterity to correct such 
little aberrations as casually occur in his workmatt- 
ship. The gentle docility of this moving force qua- 
lifies it for impelling the tiny bobbins of the lace- | 
machine with a speed inimitable by the most dexteroas I 
hands directed by the quickest eyes. Hence, under 
hs auspices, and in obedience to Arkwright'a policy^ ' 
magnificent edifices, surpassing far in number, value, 
uaefulfiess, and ingenuity of construction, the boasted 
monuments of Asiatic, Egyptian, and Roman despot- 
ism, have, within the short period of fifty years, risen 
up in this kingdom, to show to what extent capital, 
industry, and science, may augment the resources of 
a state, while they ameliorate the condition of its 
citizenti. Such is tlie factory system, replete with pro'' 
digies in mechanics and political economy, which pn>- , 
nnses iii its future growth to become the great minister ] 
of CT*iHzation to the terraqiteous globe *."' 

I am afraid that n candid examination of the evi- 
dence which has been accumidated on the factory 
system, compels ua to believe, that tlie views of Dr. 
Ure rest on partial facts, and bear little resemblanee . 
to the general condition of the population which he | 
describes to be thus happy and prosperous. 



' Dr. Uro's I'hilosoplit/ of MaM/<.€lurfa, pp. 17, IB. 
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AgentlemaD, on who6e tesdmony I the more readily 
rdji that I know his leaning to be towards the factxxy 
aystem, described to me that a temporary residence in 
Manchester oppressed his spirits ; the mass of squalid 
poverty and misery which he witnessed filled him with 
mehmcholy. 

The opinion of Mr. Thackrah, of Lieeds, a man 
accustomed to compare and estimate the appearances 
of operatives, corroborates that of my friend, who was 
a casual visitor. <<I stood in Oxford Road, Man- 
chester, and observed the stream of operatives, as they 
left the mills at twelve o^clock. The children were 
almost universally ill-looking, smaU, sickly, barefoot, 
and ill-dad. Many appeared to be no dder than 
seven. The men generally from sixteen to twenty- 
four, and none aged, were almost as pallid and thin as 
the children. The women were the most respectable 
in appearance ; but I saw no fresh fine-looking indi- 
viduals amongst them. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Here I saw, or I 
thought I saw, a degenerate race— human beings 
stunted, enfeebled, and depraved.^ 

^' The following Table, arranged by the Committee 
of Classification appointed by the special Board of 
Health, from the reports of inspectors of the various 
district boards of Manchester, shows the extent to 
which the imperfect state of the streets of Manchester 
may tend to promote disease among the poor :— 
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" A miDute inspection of this table will render the 
extent of the evil affecting the poor more apparent. 
Those districts wliicli are almost exclusively inhabited 
by the labouring population, are Noa 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
10. Nos. 13 and 14, and 7) also contain, besides the 
dwellings of the operatives, those of shopkeepers and 
tradesmen, and are traversed by many of the principal 
thoroughfares. No. 11 was not inspected, and Nos. 5, 
6, 8, and 9, are the central districts, containing the chief 
streets, the most respectable shops, tlie dwellings of i 
the more wealthy inhabitants, and the warehouses of ' 
merchants and manufacturers. Subtracting, tlierefore, 
from the various totals, those items in tlie reports 
which concern these divisions only, we discover in 
. those districts which contain a large portion of poor, 
• Wing's Evili of the Faelorg Sytlem, p. Ixixiii. 



--BMidy, ift Nea I, 9, 8^^ 7, 1», 18^ and M^^-tint 
momfg SJ^ t i ktmU ingpcctcd, »4»i>tfc a hs o ge d wr ttn>- 
pttiPMiy forty-flix partidly pavvd^ niiiiljMhreeittimu 
dbted, and 307 contained heaps of ref tm^ deep rots^ 
stagnant pooti^ orduie, &c. ; and i» the diatricU 
which are almoat excluttvely inhabited hf the poor,— 
namdy, Nob. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 10, — mnong 438 streets 
inspected, 214 were lAtogethev unpaved, thirtjF-two 
partially paved, sixty-three iB-ventilaled, and 359 
contained heaps of refase, deep ruts, sCagnant pools, 
ordufe, hcJ^ 

I shall now adduce in evidence some of Mr. Wing's 
persoori observations o» the state of the manufactcnriDg 
population : — 

** Having provided myself with a thermometer," 

says Mr. Wing, «* I visited , a coarse mill, and 

fbmid the operativ^es, both adults, and chiidreir of 
thirteen, worked the twelve hours, exeltisrve- of meat- 
titties,—- that is ta say, from six o'cJock in the morning 
to* half-past seven at night, with half an hour for bres^* 
fast at eight, and one hour for dinner at twelve; 
about four another meal is taken, without stop^^ng the 
machine ; a copper of hot water on the outside strppKed 
the power of harving tea and coffee, which the opera- 
tives thus obtain ; the difierent parties, as they come, 
unfold a paper containing tea or coflfee, with a Kttfe 
sugar ; the contents are placed in thdr fHtchers, the 
water is poured upon the ingredients, they quiekly 
depart to their different operations, and can- searcefy 
be said to rest at thsA pesiod of refre^meiit* In the 
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Gsrd-niMD, a boy, who was in-kneed, sickly -looking, 
short, and of spare niusciiUr developeiueot, and 
apparently about twelve, I found, to my astontshmenC^ 
was seventeen years old. 'Had worked five or six 
years in a milL On a Monday morDing was so stiff 
could havdly move, and at nigbc was sadly tired ; bis 
limbawere straigbt when lie entered the mill.'' Tim 
unfortunate boy was doomed to work the full tim& 
The temperature of tliis room was sixty-seven, A 
boy belon^i^ to this mill liaviog told me he was 
thirteen, upon being closely interrogated, said, that he 
should be of that age the next month ; he worked the 
full time; my belief is, he was barely twelve. In the 
dressing-room of this mill there were nine adults, who 
looked of s factory cast. The temperature was nine. 
eiglit degrees, and the overseer said, that when the 
gas was ap, the increase of heat would be to 103 or 
to 105 degrees. The work necessarily required a high 
temperature. The general appearance of this mill 
was not favourable. The overseer, however, appeared 
to be a man of humane disposition. 

"A girl, belonging to mill, told in f slie was 

not nine. She was working «ghl hours. 

" In mill, twelve adult women wei'e in the 

batting and picking room, which was dusty and 
unhealthy. I was informed that these operatives wwe 
rather disorderly, and food of ardent ^irits. The 
temperature was eighty-four, the gas being b'ghted at 
the time I was in (he room. One person bad worked 
in this mill thirty-five years; I did not nteet witih 
many such instances. 
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*^ I parcdved a girl with others coming out of a 
large mill, whose young and delicate appearance par- 
ticularly struck me. Upon asking her age, she said 
she was thirteen. Not crediting her statement, I 
asked the age of her next sister, if she had one. A 
child standing next to her said, that she was her sister, 
and I learned that her own age would be ^ fourteen in 
February ;^ they both worked full time. 

^* This was a cotton and weaving mill, which I had 
not an opportunity of seeing internally. I was near when 
the children left it at twelve o^clock. The general 
character of this mill, was I understood, good; but the 
children looked ill, and several were lame. This 
lameness appeared to proceed from the flat state of 
the feet, in consequence of the plantar arch having 
been weakened.'' 

" In one mill which I visited, there were about 
forty operatives in the card-room, which was very 
dusty, and oppressive to respiration. I found the 
effluvia particularly offensive. To describe the effluvia 
in some of the rooms is difficult, partaking, as it does, 
of the combined qualities of the friction of the 
machinery and of oil ; the effect is of a faint and sickly 
nature. I had an opportunity of seeing spinal de- 
formity, and, upon making the relative inquiry, j 
found that it was induced by the system, and I saw 
wounds caused by the machinery.'' 

Mr. Gaskell, in his interesting volume entitled 
" Artisans and Machinery," gives the following pain- 
ful picture of another feature in the system. 
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" The system of factory-labour has gone far towards 
annihilating the great and beautiful principle in 
woman's moral organization. The substitution of 
female labour for that of the adult male, has driven 
her to the mills, in which she is confined the whole 
day : this has torn asunder those links of affection 
'which, under almost all other circumstances, have 
bound a mother to her offspring ; and doing so, it has 
deprived her of that characteristic which is the most 
influential in rendering her a loveable and loving 
being. 

" Compelled to rise early — no opportunity given 
for visiting home, during the day, but at the hurried 
meal times — her social affections warped, her frame 
little calculated to furnish her child with support, she 
becomes inaccessible to its appeals to her tenderness— 
leaves it to the care of a hireling, or young person, 
often a mere infant — suffers it to be filthy and half- 
starved ; and, as faculties develop, takes no interest 
in keeping it from the contagion of vice and grossness." 

" In consequence," says Mr. Greg, " of the mothers 
being employed from home, their children are en- 
trusted, in a vast majority of cases, to the care of 
others, often of elderly females, who have no infant 
family of their own ; and most of whom, having in 
their youth had their cliildren nursed by others, have 
never formed those habits of attachment and assiduous 
attention to their offspring, which could alone afford 
■> probability of a proper care of the children coin- 
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K probability ot a proper care ot the children coin- ^^h 
itted to their charge. These women often undertake ^^M 
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Ik caie cf irmil ktfMHi al Ae «Me lone; their 
Inbito «re gewnlljr indoleDt aid gossipn^; tibt 
diiMrcn are nttkfs and irrhaU^finimbenigdqpRped 
cC a wpply of tkear natural food (as, wlmfekenoAos 
Mckfe Ibtm, tlKj cam aaij pcdbrm tkat d«lgr ■■ the 
inters Ji of kbiMir) ; and tke alnoal iiaivcnal piracy 
tica amoDf^ dwm la^ ta fttill tke crira o€ the kifaat b j 
adminuteiing opiates^ whidn are sold for this purpeae 
QMkr levcral w^^-kaoum and popular taao^ The 
qmmtUi^ ef ofjfkmm wkicb, f rooa haUt, mms MULvtw 
become ca'pahle of taking is almost incredible ;^ and 
Iha effeeta are carreapondki^y deslructiTe, ]&renwfaen 
the infaata haiPe a healtbj iqppearanceal birtli^ thej 
abnost imifGnBlj beccaB^ in a fieir noiiAsy poBjr aack 
acklj m their aspetA^ and a rerj laige pr o p o a ii oa fid 
victims to bronchitis, hydroeepbalus,and od^r diseues, 
produced by want of care, and the pemkknis faafatta 
we bare detailed* We nnist meatioi^ also, that i^arita^ 
porUcularlf^ ^^yBxe freqneattj given when the infsBis 
appear to suffer bom paift in the bowek^ whidi^ iroHi 
iajudieious diet, is very comiBMHi amongst tbetn.^ 

One other feature I will cmly add, leaving the rest 
to be conjectnred by the reader, whose imaginatieMi, 
however, wiJl hardly paint an extent of ¥ice satd 
misery eqiud ta that demonstrated by die evidenee 
laid before Parliament. 

'^ The little regard paid to religion hy the mass of 
the manufacturing popalatioa m towns, is a painfol 
circumstance connected with their conditioo, aa it has 
been truly said, by Dr. Chalmers, that the masses of 
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1 artiaans liv« in, practical lieatbenism. A diar^ard 
be the common observances of religious worship, anti 

the spending the Sabbatli io drunkenness, is aUnoal 
univeraol in the lowest classes. The proportion of 
tWse degraded beings, who possess ao knowledge what- 
ever of the most simple portions of Christian faith, ia 
truly astouisliing. The Keport of tlie Ministry to tiie 
Poor in Manchester, says: — ' The wide o|5cn fields at 
the outskirts of the town, and places in town less fre- 
quented by the walks of niun, are, on the Lord's day, 
occupied by herds of boys and young niLni, and even 
by men more advanced in life, gaming. The draob- 
shops, Tom and Jerry shops, swarm the Lord's day 
over (except foi- an hour or two in service-time), and 
overflow at night. * • » Very many of the peojJc whom 
I visit, believe that tliey liave no power to do the will of 
God, — that tbey must wait until they have received 
assistance from the Spirit of God, — iintii God enables 
them, and mokes them willing to repent. They 
beHeve their children equally powerlt^e to do good. 
This belief, and the habits which it has producetl, 
makes them neglect the inocal culture of tliemselves 
and children.' — P. 16. I3r. Kay, who was connected 
{wofessionally with several charitable iuhticutioos, 
wbich led him into the homes of these people, says, 
that the men spend the Sabbath-day in idle and 
drunken negligence; and our own observations, coDp- 
tiuued for many years, have abundantly satisfied us, 
_ til^at religioa is little cuetl for, and its forms in a great 
1 at tended to." 
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The brief examples which I have selected, consti- 
tute a picture which cannot be contemplated without 
pain and sorrow. However coloured the evidence 
may often have been, by an imagination enlisted in 
behalf of the sufferers, it is impossible to doubt, that 
the prevailing condition of the manufacturing labourer 
is one of corroding trial and hardship,^-of health 
impaired,— -of duties unpractised and unknown,— of 
reckless selfishness and vice,^the labourer prema- 
turely old, yet earlier still excluded from the factory, 
that a child (a less costly and more pliant servant) 
may take his place, the new and docile victim of the 
same destnjying power. 

The scene is one from which the most callous heart 
cannot turn with indifference. For these complicated 
ills is there no relief? is the prospect clothed in thick 
and utter darkness ? Does no cheering light, however 
distant and dim, penetrate the gloom ? 

We raise our thoughts to that great Being, whose 
attributes are mercy and beneficence ; — can this be the 
irrevocable earthly doom of one class of His creatures ? 
when such infinite blessings, such capacity of moral 
worth, enjoyment, happiness, are partially yet pro- 
fusely scattered through the world, can the Author of 
Nature intend this perpetuated misery ? Some exit 
there must surely be from this dark path, some turning 
in this crowded lane of human wretchedness. 

That, under which so large a section of civilized 
humanity is prostrate, is the result of infinite thought, 
industry, skill ; the mastery of mind over the physical 
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elements of Nature, that wields her powers with a 
force of productiveness and increase of national wealth, 
that no philosophic dreamer anticipated. Are national 
suffering and degradation to increase in the same 
ratioj — is that power which knowledge gives, — like 
other power, — in proportion to its greatness, to pro- 
mote vice and misery ? Is this the decree of Nature ? 
Does this tree likewise bear death ? One cannot relin- 
quish the contrary belief. 

The ways of Heaven who may venture to scrutinize ? 
yet, in the accumulating misery which endangers a 
nation's prosperity, while it springs from the unhal- 
lowed means that have increased it, there is a lesson 
to himible human pride, — and to call all thoughts 
away from selfish aims and enjoyments, towards the 
discharge of those great social duties, which, impera- 
tive on all in their degree, are most imperative on tlie 
highest in rank and power. 

The main hope of amelioration for the condition of 
the labourer of the factory, is m the interference of the 
Legislature, to organize a system of public education^ 
and effectually to limit the hours of labour. The 
steam-engine never tires, nor the restless anxiety to 
accumulate wealth. The same energy which abo- 
lished colonial slavery against the interests of one class 
of proprietors, must be exerted to mitigate more 
pressing evils of humanity at home, — to complete the 
work which, commenced by the late Sir Robert Peel, 
has been honourably advocated by Sir John Hobhi 
by the late Mr. Sadlei-, by Lord Ashley. 
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But sdenee (of whid^ who may eootjieQttB^ Ibe uki- 
mme remika py baa aireadr done sonctki^ to repw 
her cywn wiong^ The unproifeHienta in manafaetoiin 
have already removed much thaH was physdeaUy pcqsn^ 
dicial to the labourer. 

Althou^ the hoars of labouc have not tUMbfgcne 
any very material alteration since the umversal appli- 
cation of steam^ and since the doing away with ni^i^ 
labour as a general custom, the eonditioa of the 
faetory-ehildren has undergone great anadionitioD, 
from the improvement ul the eoBstruetion of the mills 
Subsequent to 1806, when the steaa^lomn waa first 
brought into operation^ many of the first nsttb w^n 
either much enlarged, or in very numeroua eaamfdes 
abandoned by the more wealthy manufscturers^ and 
in their stead, large buildings were erected, fitted Ho 
receive, in addition to the spinoing processes, a quan^- 
tity of looms. 

Nor wa» this increase in &ae the only advantage. 
The rooms were much more lofty, generally of lavgie 
proportions, had numerous windows, so* arranged as to 
alFord excellent veutUaticuac, whdst impiroived noodes of 
warming theiQ have done away witb many of the ift- 
coBvenienees which had hitherto attended upon this 
necessary porti€m of their interior economy* Thfis 
consists in carryii^ througli the room, fifes eoavqr- 
ing steam, or heated air, which enables the ovegkokcr 
to regulate the temperature according, to the necessity 
of the season. Various improveBsents have taken 
place in the cleaning the cotton, so as to free the miU 




finm a great pact of the flue, or Gne cotton; 
which in the old iniUs spinning coarse uumbers had 
been nearly sulfbcating. Cleanliness has been> culti- 
vated, whiuh the use of cast-iron floors, and the gradu^ 
substitution of iron in the rranie-work of the machinery^ 
has rendered perfectly attainable. 

And least should be undervalued tlie influence of 
those examples, which many of the masters uf rnanu* 
fa£tories have given, whose right hearts and enlarged 
understandings have taught them that to study ajid 
promote the comfort and happiness of their labourers 
would not fail to carry with it inci'eaae of prosperity. 
Mr. Gaakell, wliom I liava frequently quoted, and 
who may be admitted the more readily as an evidence 
OD this occasion, as the bias of his opinion is against 
the existence of good in the factory system, observe^ 
" It would be equally unjust to take, as the solft 
ground for examination, the estabhshnieut of the 
Messrs. Strutt, in the valley of Derwent, or any 
other country mill, conducted by men of enlarged 
benevolence, and active philanthropy. Nothing indeed 
can be more cltee^ing to the eye, or gladdenkig to the 
heart, than the adiiiirable organization of a few out- 
town manufactories; atid if an opinioo were to be 
formed from these, wc should at once asBent to that of 
Dr. Ure; namely, that factory laboui' is the beat 
which can be found for the operative. But the 
instaoces adduced, are rather }ieatetiful examples of 
tekat nuiy be done, than illuatrationB of wtat is done^ 
[Why is it," he adds, " that, as at Helper, Quarry- 
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bank, Ramsbottom, and other places, order, sobriety, 
and morality characterize the labourers? — Becaiute 
they farm one great famUyy bound together by 
common ties r 

The poor do not covet the position of the wealthy. 
They recognise, without murmuring, Nature^s decree 
of inequality of condition ; they look only, and they 
have a right to look, for sympathy with, and consi- 
derate thought for their wants, on the part of those 
who are now at the top of Fortune'^s wheel. 

It has been observed to me, and perhaps with 
justice, that the pictures which have been drawn 
of the unhappy condition of a large portion of the 
factory population, owe their force to the numbers 
grouped in one view ; and that the poor who are scat- 
tered in employments of less systematized labour, are 
subject to equal or greater miseries. If this be so, 
it only makes the duty the more imperative on our 
legislators, to redeem the oversights of former govern- 
ments; and to contrive institutions and enact laws, 
which may not only improve the situation of the fac- 
tory labourer, but may likewise reflectively lead to the 
bettering of the condition of those, whose ills have 
been increased, as well as brought distinctly into view, 
by the systematic employment of machinery. One 
cannot but believe, that eventually the diffusion of 
knowledge and the practical application of science will 
contribute to lessen the sum of human suffering, and 
to ameliorate with their physical the moral condition 
of the poor. 



Chaptek. VII. 

OF HEALTH OF MIND. 

" Gkeat joys attenuate and diffuse the spirits and 
shorten life; familiar cheerfulness strengthens the 
spirits by calling them forth, and yet not resolving 
them. 

" Impressions of joy in the sense are nought; rumi- 
nations of joy in the memory, or apprehensions of 
thera in hope, or fancy, are good. 

" Joy suppressed, or communicated sparingly, doth 
more comfort the spirits than joy poured forth and 
lublished. 

Grief and sadness, if it be void of fear, and afflict 
too much, doth rather prolong life." 

The preceding aphorisms arc taken at random from 
the maxims laid down by Lord Bacon for the govern- 
ment of the mind, in reference to the preservation of 
health and the attainment of longevity. Of such 
rules the common principles arc to use the powers 
of the understanding, but rot without intervals of 
leisure; to shun great elevation or depression of the 
spirits; to cultivate evenness of disposition. A won- 
derful thing it is, that Nature has in this respect given 
the body advantage over the mind. The practices 
which draw out all the resources of the bodily frame, 
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which give sound sleep, good digestion, strength of 
bone and sinew, tend likewise to the continuance of 
health, and to the extension of life. It is not so with 
the mind. It is certain, that if health and long life 
were the objects principally deserving human consi- 
deration, the mind should not be strained to its full 
powers of efficient exertion. For health and long 
life, it cannot be denied that an indifference to great 
objects, and a succession of light and frivolous pur- 
suits, are better means than unrelaxed efforts at high 
and useful achievement. Wisdom lies midway, and 
counsels u(s to occasional wholesome recreation. 

So mere amusement becomes a subject of rational 
study. I have already adverted to social relaxation. 
There is health of mind in unbent hilarity. There 
is heahh, again, in those l)odily sports which 
combine amusement with exercise. There is heahh 
of mind in the simple contemplation of external 
nature, for all, — ^but most for those who seek the 
mighty mother, to recruit worn thoughts, and wearied 
spirits — 

God made the country, and man made fhe town. 

— ^To throw off the long coil of busy care, to wake, 
and hear the murmur of the groves, to breathe the 
fresh breath of the early morning*, to look upon the 
pastoral upland, the flowing river, the blue sky,— 
when thought seems to stand still, and the heart .floats 

* Auf, bade, jchuler, nnverdrossen, 
1 Die irdsche brust im morgenro^, •^Goethe, 



in tranquillity and light, retlccteil from the physical i 

Some of the magnificence of nature, poetry strikingly 
eys, — BO Milton, — so often, — as in this picture, 



r 



The ivindB, tlio waves, luid all the finny drove, 
BeoBBtli tlie moon in mazj morm move. 



Or ^achylus, 

^^ nom/iuv Tf jrrjyal, nvvriuai ri nvfinTav 

^^- AfllpiBiuiv yfXaafia. 

H|>An artist told me, that lie had passed some weeks I 
St the last summer in an excursion up the Rhine, and 
into Switzerland, Nothing, he said, could be more 
softly beautiful, and romantic, than the varied succes- 
sion of vine-clad hill and ruined tower ; but the st 
boat gave him short time for sketching the gliding 
panorama. But Switzerland ; — he looked from Vevai, 
at stin-set, towards Meillerie; the lower part of the 
mountains was massed in duep blue shade, reHected 
upon the liquid waters of the lake : abc«-e, the light 
was thrown back in vivid red ; while higher still, the 
snowy peaks were traced in transparent amber, like the 
sky beyond them, from which their clear and Bharp- 
cut outline alone divided tliem. He tried to sketch 
that scene, hut his eyes filled with tears*. 

" TMb may seem to have little to do willi hetJtli; Liit tlio niiiat | 
of whom I speok, a very youug man, nndertook this toiir for the 
restoration of his health ; and I hnve no doubt, that the benefit 
which hehaa experienced, win part nttributable to the influence of 
the new and wholesome mental excitement on his bodily frame. 
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Nature is beyond art. For Nature is divine art. 
Yet human art may select and combine her elements, 
and reproduce some of her conceptions. 

Architecture is a fine amplification of two ideas in 
nature : a developement of the thoughts expressed in 
Fingal'*s cave, and in the arched and leafy forest. To 
learn its powerful influence on the imagination, let 
any one visit York Cathedral^ for an interior; — or, 
which is not less deeply moving, view in bright moon- 
light, at some silent hour, the magnificent elevation of 
St. PauFs. 

If he would know what sculpture can convey, let 
him gaze on the Theseus, and admire, not the faultless 
anatomy it displays, but the greatness of style ; not 
the wondrous beauty of drawing, but the ease, and 
simplicity, and grandeur of expression. 

These thoughts are, for the imaginative, a bright 
occasional spring of delight and refreshment. Let us 
now look to humbler and more general amusements. 

The exclusive pursuit of what is commonly under- 
stood by amusement, is sometimes to be recommended 
for health of mind. To those, who have been the 
subjects of insanity, or who inherit a strong tendency 
to it, a wise physician prescribes occupations, which 
else would be frivolous, such, for instance, as travel- 
ling with no object but change of scene. Nor is it 
the least grievous element of that fearful malady, that 
in those disposed to it, the mind must be denied all 
strong and manly exercise, and has sedulously to be 
led away from serious thought. 
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rlt is said that cards, which form so common a 
rrersion, and, if used with discretion, even a whole- 
me one for some active-minded and for many idle 
tt'SODS, were invented for the amusement of s 
iSged monarch. 

I The game of chess has a different character. It must 
i classed among amusements; yet it seems to call 
iut the utmost reach of thought of which the player 
capable. The thought, however, so employed is 
isted : the game, of Indian extraction, reminds us J 
of their carved spheres of ivory, — displaying art, as ] 
iquieite, and as useless. 

•. Lewis, the most philosophic chess-player of any I 
inie, and whose works present the clearest and most ] 
profound analysis of the game yet given, assurt 
{at whicli conclusion I had, indeed, before arrived, 
^fo)m observation of different players), that the talent ) 
' playing chess bears no relation to tlie general 
bnt of the player. It may therefore be compared 
to musical or arithmetical genius. The more so, that 
a great chess-player, like one possessed of any other 
partial talent, is sure not to have an understanding 
^mta other respects below the average. Every one, 
^Hpr. Lewis thinks, has an individual maximum of J 
^Ktalent for chess, to whicli, by study and practice, he 1 
may be brought, but beyond which he cannot pass. | 
It is singular that Nature should have given an arbi- 
trary measure of talent, incommensurate with general 1 
ability, and sometimes so powerful as to amount to I 
genius, for a thing so vain. 
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For more important objects, the powers of the mind 
have, no doubt, the same natural limitations; only 
that for these there is no measure by which the force 
of diiTerent individuals can be compared, no mental 
dynamometer, as at chess. 

Any one who believes in the above proposition in 
regard to chess, may make the game an agreeable 
relaxation. When beaten, his amowr propre may be 
saved by the reflection that he is perhaps inferior at 
chess only. He may thus breathe his mind at chess 
as he might his body at fencing, without incurring the 
risk of any painful humiliation. 

There are two important lessons to be learned at 
chess. 

The first is the value of acquired knowledge, A 
person who has studied the game of chess and knows 
it, will beat with ease and certainty one of much more 
talent for the game, who understands its general prin- 
ciples only. 

The second is, encouragement never to give up a 
losing game, but still to struggle on for success, play- 
ing only with increased caution and thought, as the 
difficulties muster around you. In life, as at chess, no 
one can anticipate the remote consequences of every 
position, and the skilful management of disastrous 
circumstances may be the road to prosperity. 

Such, more or less justly delineated, is the value of 
this class of amusements. Let me now, still pursuing 
the same object, try another cast. 

There exists in well selected imaginative literature 
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I source, tlirough which the mind is raised to contem- 
plate lessons of excellence in human nature and con- 
duct; in which moral worth is made the theme of 
interesting narrative; in which virtue is presented 
in its brightest and most attractive colours. Let us 
look at the mental influence of the fairest lessons of 
romance. 

There are persons so h.ippily gifted in mind and 
health, that their spirits keep an equal and uninterrupted 
course, never rising to excess, never sinking to depres- 
sion ; whose thoughts and dispositions are so truly 
balanced, tlirough the concurrence of good natural 
tendencies with fortunate associations in early youth, 
that in their path through life they shun, as from a 
necessity, all that is unbecoming, and keep, without 
an effort, the even tenour of their way, secure from 
within, assailable only by the accidents of Nature. 
The prosperity of tlioae who form this rare and gifted 
class, as it is vieived without envy, for their inherent 
superiority is allowed, so docs it give a useful tone to 
the aspirations of commoner natures, rendering some 
approach to excellence easier, by displaying at once 
its attainment and its reward. But not less useful is 
the lesson, when the same temper and frame of mind 
arc viewed under adversity and disappointment, bes 
ing up with equanimity against the reverses of o\ 
lot, and submitting with digni ty to sacrifices of leisure, 
habit, ease; toiling with serenity, where less perfect 
minds are broken with peevishness and discontent; 
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suppressing each temptation to seek by a less lofty 
path shelter and a haven ; sustaining that tone of 
temper, feeling, judgment, which else might have 
been thought the favoured offspring of prosperity. 
In both of these aspects, and equally admirable in 
both, the character shone of a great departed genius, 
whose life presented, both in fortunate and adverse 
circumstances, an admirable and rare alliance of the 
greatest intellectual gifts with the highest tone of 
moral and social worth. 

Thus he lived, whom I have been carried away to 
cite as a noble actor in the scene of human life, when 
his writings alone are my present lawful theme. — 
With an imagination rivalling that of Shakspeare in 
fertility, he has peopled our recollections with shadows 
of human nature, in which, with more than historic 
truth, its springs of action are unveiled, what is worthy 
in it displayed, and held up for imitation by the in- 
stinctive bent of the poet'*s mind. Second, perhaps, 
to our great dramatist in the profound analysis of the 
human heart, and less powerful in portraying its 
sterner energies, where the flight of his various inven- 
tion soars the highest, than in representing the softer 
grandeur and sublimity of which it is susceptible, as 
elsewhere its pathos and its humour, — the Raffaelle 
at once and Wilkie of his art, as Fielding was the 
Hogarth, and Shakspeare the Michael Angelo of a 
higher, — his uniform and perhaps unconscious bias 
appears to have been to impart to all his works a 
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(oral tendency ; when hia conceptions are the loftiest, 
such is most strongly their tone*. 

The uniform tharacteristic of the novels of Sir 
Walter Scott is the moral wholesomeness which per- 
vades them. The sympathies of his readers are always 
enlisted on the side of Nature, correct feeling, and 



* Let me give one striking instance in whicli the value of 
mental discipline iuid self-correction, and (he seremtj of mind, 
with Igngih of days, resulting from these efforts, are contrasted by 
SeoCt with the sunniest light of eartlilj happiness, in lessons uf 
such truth and force, that the ktter is pale and ineffectual in the 
camparisoQ. I advert to the exquisite characters of Minna and 
Brenda in The Pirate, in which Brciida b the object of every 
blessing of fortune, and has everj-daj felicity. " But Minna, — 
the high-miadcd and imaginative Minna, — slie, giflod with such 
depth of feeling and enthuaiasm, yet doomed to see both blighted 
in early youth, because, with the inexperience of a disposition 
equally romantio and Ignorant, ehe liad built the fabric of her 
happiness on a quicliaand instead uf a rock, — was she, could slie 
be happy ? Reader, she was happy ; for whatever may be alleged 
to the contrary by the sceptic and the scomer, to each duty per- 
formed there is assigned a degree of mental peace, and high con- 
sciousness of honourable exertion, corresponding to the difficulty 
of the leak accomplished. That rest of the body which sucreeds 
to hard and induatriuus toil, is not to be compared to the repose I 
which the spirit enjoys under siroilur circumstances. • • • • • 
Her thoughts, however, were detached from the world, and only , 
visited it with an interest lilie that wMch guardian siigels lake 
t'or their charge, on behalf of those friends witli wiiom she lived 
in love, or of the poor whom she could serve and comfort. Thus 
passed her life, enjoying from all who approached her an affection 
enhanced by reverence, insomuch that when her friends sor- 
rowed for her deatli, which arriaed at a late period qf her exiileimr, 
they were comforted by the fond reflection that the humanity 
which she then laid down was the only circumslanoe which had 
placed her, in the words of Scripture, ' a httle luwer than the 
angels !' " 
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true principle. No false or affected sensibility, no 
anatomy of vice, nothing to lower the moral standard 
of humanity, deforms his pages. 

Yet is such reading dangerous, when, ii^atead of 
being adopted as an occasional relaxation, use has 
made it a necessary resource. 

It wastes feeling, it detaches the aspirations from 
reality, and uses that mental warmth which is wanted 
for the vigorous conduct of the business of life.— 
The inhabitants of the Peninsula are constitutionally 
romantic ; their torrid imagination does not link with 
the course of sober exertion. " Every man in Por- 
tugal,'' the Duke of Wellington wrote in one of his 
despatches in 1810, ^^ is sufficiently alive to the danger, 
and very anxious to avert it ; there is plenty of enthu- 
siasm ; there are cries of * Viva,' and illuminations, 
and patriotic songs, and feasts everywhere ; but that 
which is wanting, is the plain simple performance of 
his duty by each in his station." 

There may be some, in whom the disease which 
novel-reading produces is taking root, to whom the 
following remarks by a very forcible writer on this 
subject may not be unprofitable: — 

" Even though reminded of the necessity of inter- 
vening means, the man of imagination will often be 
tempted to violate their relation with ends, by per- 
mitting himself to dwell on those happy casualties 
which the prolific sorcery of his mind will promptly 
figure to him as the very things, if they would but 
occur, to accomplish his wishes at once, without the 
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toil of a sober process. If they woulJ. occur, — and 
things as strange might happen, — he reads in the news- 
papers chat an estate of ten thousand pounds per 
annum was lately adjudged to a man who was working 
on the road. He has even heard of people dreaming 
that in such a place something valuable was concealetl 
and that on searching or digging that place, thev found 
an olil earthen pot, full of gold and silver pieces of 
good King Charles the Martyr. Mr. B. was travelling 
by the mail-coach, in which he met with a most in- 
teresting young lady, whom he had never seen before; 
they were mutually delighted, and were married in a 
few weeks. Mr. C, a man of great merit, in obscu- 
rity, was walking across a field, when Lord D., in 
cliase of a fox, leaped over the hedge, and fell off his 
horse into a ditch. Mr. C, with the utmost alacrity 
and kind solicitude, helped his lordship out of the 
ditch, and recovered for him his escaped horse. The 
consequence was inevitable; his lordship, superior to 
the pride of being mortified to have been seen in a 
condition so unlucky for giving the impression of 
nobility, commenced a friendship with Mr. C, and 
introduced him into honourable society, and the road 
to fortune. A very ancient maiden lady, of large 
fortune, happening to be embarrassed in a crowd, a 
young clergyman ofl'ered her his arm, and politely 
attended her home ; his attention so captivatetl her, 
that she bequeathed to him, soon after, her whole 
estate, though she had many poor relations. 

" That class of fictitious works called noceU, 
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though much more like real life than the romances 
which preceded them (and which now, with some 
alterations, partly come into vogue again), is yet full 
of these lucky incidents and adventures, which are 
introduced as the chief means toward the ultimate 
success. A young man, without a fortune for in- 
stance, is precluded from making his addresses to a 
young female in a superior situation, whom he believes 
not indifferent to him, until he can approach her with 
such worldly advantages as it might not be imprudent 
or degrading for her to accept. Now how is this to 
be accomplished ? Why, I suppose, by the exertion 
of his talents in some fairand practicable department; 
and, perhaps, the lady, besides, will generously abdi- 
cate, for his sake, some of the trappings and luxuries 
of rank. You really suppose this is the plan ? I am 
sorry you have so much less genius than a novel- 
writer. This young man has an uncle, who has been 
absent for a long time, nobody knew where, except 
the young man's lucky stars. During his absence, the 
old uncle has gained a large fortune with which he 
returns to his native land, at a time most opportune 
for every one but a highwayman, who attacks him in 
a road through a wood, but is frightened away by the 
young hero, who happens to come there at the instant 
to rescue and recognise his uncle, and to be, in return, 
recognised and made the heir to as many thousands as 
the lady or her family could wish. 

" Now, what is the intended impression of all this 
on the reader'*s mind ? Is he to think it very likely 
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: he too has some old uncle, or acquaintance, at 
least, returning with a ship-load of wealth from th« 
East Indies ; and very desirable that tlie highwayman 
should make one such attempt more ; and very certain 
that in that case he shall be there in the nick of lime, 
to catch all that fortune sends ? One's indignation is 
tixcited at the immoral tendency of such lessons to 
young readers, who are thus taught to regard all sober 
regular plans for compassing an object with disgust or 
despondency, foolish enough to expect them, and to 
be melancholy when they find they may expect them 
in vain," 

There are elements which Jind an especial place in 
6ctitious composition, to which I am unwilling not to 
take the opportunity of adverting, as the source of the 
entertainment which they convey is an amusing sub- 
ject of philosophical speculation. 

These elements are Humour and Wit. 

Humour is the sentiment which excites us to laugh. 
It appears to me im[x>SEible to refer all the in- 
stances, which provoke laughter, to one principle. 
But the following are perhaps the most common | 
elements of humour. 

One is to suppose a relation, where there is none ; 
as in the complaint, " No wonder this place is called , 
Stony Stratford, I never was so bitten by fleas." 

A second arises from a disproportion between the idea I 
intended to be conveyed, and the images used to express J 
llustrative image may be either too great 
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too little for the occasion. The former is more com- 
monly employed in humour. 

American humour, which consists in exaggeration, 
is allied to this kind. Will Wimble, in the Spec- 
tator, flings his watch into the river, and puts the 
pebble he held into his watch-pocket. In the Ame- 
rican version, the absent man boils his watch for 
three minutes, looking at the egg in his hand for 
the time : and to go to rest, puts his coat and waist- 
coat to bed, and flings himself for the night across 
the back of a chair. 

A third is stating a relation between two ideas by 
an expression, which conveys a contradictory relation. 
This is the essence of bulls. So I remember hearing 
an Irishman observe, that the Harrow-road is the 
prettiest outlet by which you approach London. 

A fourth is abruptness of transition, or inequality 
of thought, as, — 

Next, great Dalhousie, like the god of war, 
Lieutenant-Colonel to the Eaii of Mar. 

Or in the American, " As long as from July to eternity, 
I guess." In music lilting tunes plaj^ed fast excite 
humorous thoughts, seemingly from the suddenness of 
the transition ; for the same played slow are often 
pathetic. 

A fifth, a most singular element in humour, is the 
perception of infirmity, or of trifling injustice or 
injury sustained. So children jeer a deformed person, 
and scream with delight at the personal outrages com- 
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Isiitted b^ a clown in a pantomime*. Voltaire's, 
• Sterne's, and Mr. Hook'a humorous writings hav« 
Fthc common point of employing this principle. There- 
is a close connexion between palhos and humour. 
Those who in fictitious composition are masters of the 
one are equally so of the other, This arises from the 
source of humour last mentioned. Pathos is produced 
by using judiciously the elements of real and una- 
voidable suffering ; this kind of humour, by touching 
trifling, conventional, and remediable distresses. No 
wonder that the tact for discriminating the ingredients 
of the one kind of misery, should go with quickness 
in discerning those of the other. 

What is called humour in character, is a partial 

infirmity or simplicity, detectible to a greater or less 

extent in all minds. This kind of humour is finely 

caught in Don Quixote, and in the Antiquary. 

^L Humour of this kind diAbrs from caricature in pre- 

^B^rving the true relation between what is sound and 

^Hiphat is extravagant. Farce, or caricature, is the 

^^KXpansion of the infirmity of character, and the sup- 

^fciTession of the redeeming part. Most of Moliere's 

humour is of the last oi-der. 

Ridicule is said to be the test of truth ; it is so to 
a certain extent. Ridicule eliminates the ridiculous, 
^hile it does not hurt what is really just, or great. 

So BgBJn when laughter La provoked in the thoHghtles 
Lrks which offend deceucy, or religion, its Bource ia in thepep-| 
ition of the outrage perpetrated on what mankind resptcC. 
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Humour then is the sentiment of the ludicrous. 
Wit is felicity of expression,^ 

What oft WM thought, bat ne*er so well expressed. 

There are two sorts of pure wit. One is independent of 
fancy, and consists in the neatness with which a remark 
is turned ; it is recognised, for instance, when a second 
idea is conveyed in a remark, that has a first and more 
obvious meaning. A princess (my memory fails me 
as to more than the point of the anecdote,) inquired 
of a stranger, on his {presentation, whether a celebrated 
lady in his own country was not the greatest beauty 
in Europe; there was wit in the traditional answer, — 
that he thought so yesterday. So too in the com- 
ment, when some one spoke of the walk of St. Denis 
to Paris without his head, " Et pourtant ce n*'est que le 
premier pas qui coute."" 

The other kind depends upon, or involves fancy. 
But fancy may be brilliant and illustrative, without 
being wit. It becomes wit, when the elements of the 
illustration which fancy furnishes, are proportional. 
Wit again may exist without humour ; although hu- 
mour is so commonly united with wit, that many sup- 
pose there cannot be wit apart from it. 

We may thus exemplify the relation of fancy to 
wit, and at the same time the independence of the 
latter on humour. To say that his mistress is fair, 
but cold to his suit, is a lover'*s lament in a pastoral. 
To say that her neck is " Pario marmore purius,'"* is 
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letical fancy To say that her bosom is as fair as j 

uble, and as cold, is poetical fancy proportionalized j 

Into wit. So again,—- 

Nature aad Nature's laws lay hid in night, 
God aaid, Let Nentoa be, and all was light. 

Or, wit of this kind is the expression of a relation 1 
between ideas by images which convey a second acci- I 
dental relation, that must be to a certain extent par- 
rallel with the first. So wit may be described as 
thought seen throngh a medium of double refraction, 
Any secondary relation proportionalized serves to con- 
stitute wit. But the less obvious, and the less far- | 
fetched, and the closer the parallel, the finer tile 

mdary relation often effectively used is the ] 
Jonnexion of two thoughts by an antithetical transjH)- ! 
B^ntion of their machinery. For example, — there ia 
certainly no wit in saying that a man invents his state- J 
ments of matters of fact, while he borrows his humour; 
but there is the finest in Sheridan's sarcasm, that J 
such an one " relied on his imagination for his facts, A 
and on his memory for his jokes," 

Again, to impute to a statesman, that in early life 
he practised extempore speaking at a debating club, 
which met at a baker's ; and in the next sentence to 
tell him that his motive for quitting his party ■ 
place, would be a sorry diatribe. But there was witt J 

E matter how little reason) in Fox's parliamentary J 
asm against Burke, — " after all, it was not sur-^ 
ing, that a statesman who went to the baker's for I 
eloquence, should come '" ''•■'' house for bread." 
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The feeblest secondary relations are those which are 
furnished by a similarity of sound, or double meaning 
in the words employed. These are of two kinds, 
alliterations and puns. The first was occasionally 
employetl by Pope, as a means of giving smartness to 
common images ; as in the line,-^- 

Pii£&, powders, patches; bibles, billet-doux. 

Puns are cither extremely dull jests, or owe their 
effect to the humour involved in them. One of the 
neatest on record, is the remark made on the freights 
of French books thrown into the sea, under Napoleon'^s 
licensing system, that they were in uaum DelphinL 

Sarcasm is censure conveyed in humorous thought, 
or witty expression ; the latter are barb and feather to 
the arrow. 

In irony, humour is often present ; but its essence 
as wit consists in the antithetical opposition of the 
meaning expressed, to the meaning intended. 

The pleasure derived from the highest wit is 
renewed as often as it is presented to the mind. Com- 
moner wit sparkles only for the moment, and is flat on 
repetition. Its temporary effect again depends on the 
apparent rapidity of its conception : hence that most 
delights, which is suggested by remarks made by 
another. 

In the following instance from Addison, (paralleling 
a period in English history from the Grecian mytho- 
logy,) the effect depends upon the difficulty overcome 
in stringing together so long a series of proportional 
images, each singly \\av\t\g\\o\eT'3 ^VxWvcv^a^^ositeness. 
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Wise Phidias thus, his skill to prove, 
Through many a god advanced to Jove, 
And taught the polished rocks to shine 
With airs and lineaments divine, < 
Till Greece, amazed, and half afraid, 
The assembled deities surveyed. 
Great Pan, who wont to chase the fair. 
And loved the spreading oak, was there ; 
Old Saturn, too, with up-cast eyes. 
Beheld his abdicated skies ; 
And mighty Mars, for war renowned, 
In adamantine armour frowned ; 
By him the childless goddess rose, 
Minerva, studious to compose 
Her twisted threads ; the web she strung. 
And o^er a loom of marble hung ; 
Thetis, the troubled ocean^s queen. 
Matched with a mortal next was seen, 
Reclining on a funeral urn. 
Her short-lived darling son to mourn ; 
The last was he, whose thunder slew 
The Titan race, a rebel crew. 
That from a hundred hills allied. 
In impious league their king defied. 

If the last preceding observations are at all admissible 
into the present treatise, it is because mental recrea- 
tion and amusement are conducive to bodily health. 
But I have now to speak of the rules which promote 
that which is before bodily health, namely Health 
OF Mind. I propose to arrange my remarks under 
the heads of self-control, and intellectual cultivation. 

" How,'** says Foster, " while called to the contem- 
plations which absorb the spirits of Heaven, could 
you be so patient of the task of counting the flies of a 
Summers's day ?"*' 
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I. Of Self-Contbol. 

"It conduceth unto long life,^ says Lord Bacoii) 
** and to the more placid motion of the spirits, which 
thereby do less prey and consume the juice of the 
body; either that men'^s actions be free and voluntary, 
that nothing be done invitd Minerva^ but secundum 
genium ; or, on the other side, that the actions of 
men be full of regulations and commands within 
themselves; for then the victory and performing of 
the command giveth a good disposition to the spirits, 
especially if there be a proceeding from degree to 
degree : for then the victory is the greater. An ex- 
ample of the former of these is in a country life ; and 
of the latter, in monks and philosophers, and such as 
do continually enjoin themselves.'*'* 

In the passage which I have quoted, Lord Bacon 
supposes the mind to be capable of reaching by 
degrees, such self-discipline as to control the impulses, 
which would divert it from the course it most approves. 
How is this power of self-discipline to be cultivated, 
or what does it mean ? Every one has a certain con- 
sciousness of freedom of deliberation, election, willing; 
every one blames himself when he has done wrong; 
and finds excuse for others in the strength of the 
temptations to which they have yielded. The power 
of willing what our judgment approves, how is it to 
be strengthened ? Is it to be trained and encouraged 
as an original and active principle of our nature, or is 
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it rather to be sougl t a the passive effect ()f tlie upe- 
ration of oth element ? 

I believe tl af t p a t eal morality to be that of 
the necessila an tl eo ^ whatever one's inward con- 
viction of our free-will and liberty of action, (and no 
one ever divested himself of ike persuasion that he 
was a free agent,) the safest rules I believe to be such i 
as would be efficient, if there were no free-will. The . 
practical value of sucli rules is evident from this con- 
sideration : If they can compel a creature of necessity 
to virtue, a fortiori they will assist a free agent 
already half-disposed to it. 

The following story, which may be presumed to be 
an ingenious iiction, amusingly shows how even the 
adoption of tlie necessitarian theory would carry with 
it no persuasion of an exemption from responsibility 
to human laws. A gentleman, so the story runs, was 
used at his own tabic to discuss and to advocate the 
theory of necessity, which appeared so satisfactory to 
a lad who waited, that he stole some plate, on the pre- 
sumption that he could not help it, and therefore, 
could not he blamed for it. His master, however, 
detecting the theft, proceeded to chastise the boy; 
who defended himself by protesting that he was 
blameless, upon his master's favourite theory, — that 
he had learned from him that he had no liberty of 
ehoice,and that the robbery he had committed was upon 
laion. His master, notwithstanding, proceedi 
the punishment he had commenced, observin 
lie lad's views were perfectly correct; and th 
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he, his master, acting under a similar necessity, could 
not help flogging him, for the social wrong which he 
had committed. In the case supposed, the boy, we 
may presume, must logically have admitted his mas- 
ter's right to punish, to be equal to his own to commit 
theft. 

The practical rule for the cultivation of self-control, 
is, not to seek after mental independence, but to divest 
ourselves, as speedily as possible, of all that looks like 
liberty of choice, submitting ourselves with implicit 
obedience vassals to morality and religion. 

Practically^ self-control is not to be considered as 
an improved free-agency. It is not the power of doing 
(or not doing) what, on consideration, we approve, or 
condemn. It is not the endeavour to become master 
of oneself, reserving the power of afterwards selecting 
one*'s course of thought and action. Such an expec- 
tation is visionary and delusive. Rational self-control 
is founded on and to be obtained by the adoption of 
rules of conduct, — from a perception of their moral 
rectitude, and reverence for the sanctity of reli- 
gion, — which, acquiring through time the force of 
habit, render the desertion of our duties abhorrent to 
our nature. 

In human laws and social government, the proclivity 
of human nature to error has to be so truly measured, 
that the punishments menaced against irregularity and 
vice may exactly counterpoise the disposition to wrong, 
while the prospects held out of honourable reward 
tend equally to encourage virtue. 



In [he education of children, motives and habits 
should) from the earliest years, be accumulated around 
them, gradually to wall in, as it were, that straight 
and narrow path in whidi their duty lies. 

Ill that self- education which is, or ought to be, the 
most important object of life, it should be our constant 
Study to shun those sHght deviations from the standard 
of right which are the first steps toward vice, and to 
strengthen araund us habits of moral discipline. 

All our duties, moral and divine, are contained 
under five great principles, in respect to which our 
study should be to have no choice, but to yield an 
absolute obedience to their dictates: these are, Veracity, | 
Honesty, Justice, Charity, Piety. 



k Veracity, — The practice and opinions of the world 
in reference to truth, are full of anomalies. A child 

believes everything that is told to iti but all children 
probably, unless brought up with the utmost caution, 
would pervert truth under fear of the consequences of 
declaring it. The baser materials of society are in I 
the same condition; they are constantly being deceived, 
and deceiving. Upon this ground it has been bitterly 
said, that speech was given to man tu enable him to dis- 
guise his thoughts. It is singular, again, but certain, 
that falsehoods are more easily received and admitted 
by the world than truths if they are novel; the reason 
may be this ; a new truth is generally improbable, or 
it would have been discovered before, — whereas, falser 
hood is framed of circumstances, and for occasions, 
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which render it likely of belief. In the affairs and 
judgments of men in all ranks, falsehood, again, is 
generally mixed with truth. As gold is not turned 
to the purposes of life without alloy, neither is truth. 
The merchant often maintains his credit by fictitious 
representations of his circumstances; the physician 
cheers his patient^s spirits by representing his case as 
]ess desperate than it is; and for the purposes of 
justice, it is practically found that the best way of 
coming at truth is to engage an advocate on each side, 
to colour his case as unfairly as art and ingenuity and 
the suppression of facts can effect. 

But what is the just view of the preceding instances, 
and what is the true value of veracity ? The former are 
instances, in which, unfortunately, expediency is put 
before principle ; they are instances, which the more 
they are reduced in number, the better for human 
nature. They are painful exceptions to the rule of 
right, which the moralist will not defend, though 
extenuated by the casuist on the plea either of pious 
fraud, or of duplicity licensed for its convenience by 
general consent and adoption. 

But what, again, is the value of veracity? With- 
out veracity there would be no faith among men, 
nothing certain beyond one's own experience ; know- 
ledge would be a blank. To lower the standard of 
veracity is to depreciate the currency, throughout the 
world, of science, philosophy, morality, religion. 
Whoever disregards its sacred obligation, sinks in his 
own esteem, and becomes to others, in proportion to 
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ms abandonment of truth, an oliject of merited scorn 
ind contempt. 



Hmiesty. — Honesty is the recognition of the prin- 
ciple of property. It is remarkable that animals 
have this idea in its simplest form. What they are in 
occupation of, they resist the abstraction of. Their 
master's property, again, they know and defend. In 
the latter instance they seem to exhibit the idea of 
property, beyond immediate occupation. They have 
even some idea of transference of properly, but they 
stop short of the notion of exchange and barter*. 

The origin of property in the present state of the 
civilized world is labour. The means by which 
originally possession of property began, must, to a large 
extent, have been simple occupation, attended often by 
fraud and violence. Time, however, has sanctioned 
these appropriations, which it would be now unjust to 
disturb. 

When we look around society, and see the tremen- 
dous disparity of conditions, depending upon property, 
the impression unavoidedly arises, that this must be 
contrary to the intentions of nature. A little reflection, 
however, shows that it is in order. Inequality of con- 
dition is natural to man. Conceive all property tem- 
porarily equalized ; how little time would elapse before 
the most industrious would accumulate what the idle 
would waste. Conceive again all property to be by 

• Adam Smith observes that no one ever saw a dog truok 
bonea with onotber dog. 
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human laws equalized permanently, civilization would 
be at an end ; the industrious would not work to sup- 
port the idle. 

Justice, — " The word Justice,^ observes Mr. 
Stewart, ^' in its most extensive signification, denotes 
that dispositipn which leads us, in cases where our 
own temper, or passions, or interests, are concerned, 
to determine and to act without being biassed by par- 
tial considerations.*" No quality is more esteemed 
among mankind than the present : so difficult is it to 
avoid errors of judgment even when the intention is 
good, where the passions or the interests are concerned. 
Practically there is the simple law, " Do unto others 
as you would be done by,*" — which, directing you to 
place yourself in the position of the opposite party, 
will generally guide you to a right conclusion. Can- 
dour is the application of justice to the ordinary com- 
merce of life. 

Perhaps nothing more captivates the imagination 
than the exercise of justice by one in possession of 
absolute power. 

During the French expedition to Egypt, the fol- 
lowing incident occurred, which is the more striking, 
as he who figured to advantage in it, became afterwards 
notorious for his disregard of this virtue. 

" A tribe of roving Arabs had slain a peasant, and 
Buonaparte had given directions to search out and 
punish the murderers. One of his oriental counsellors 
laughed at the zeal which the general manifested on 
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SO slight a cause. ' Wliat have you to ilo with the 
death of this Fellah, Sultan Kebir ?' said he, ironi- 
cally : ' was he your kinsman?' ' He was more,' said 
Napoleon, ' he was one for whose safety I am ac- 
countable to God, who placed him under iny govern- 

" ' He speaks like an inspired person,' exclaimed the 
sheiks, struck with the beauty of the principle, which 
they habitually violated." 

Charity. — The sentiment and practice of benevo- 
lence is given us seemingly to temper the inequality 
of fortune; at the same time that in the smalleu 
duties to which it extends, it diffuses itself like oil 
upon the waves, and soothes and allays the rufRed sur- 
face which the tumult of conflicting interests tends 
to produce. He who is strictly honest, and whose 
exertions have been defeated, not by his own impru- 
dence, but by the uncontrollable course of accident, 
has a claim which is never denied, on the benevolence 
of his more fortunate fellow-creatures. The comfort 
of social life depends upon the sedulous adoption of 
the same spirit in trifles. Suavity of disposition, and 
kindliness of temper, leading us to live in charity with 
all, contribute not more to the enjoyment of others 
than to our own. He who would know tranquillity 
of mind must learn to forgive those who have injured 
him. He that would know happiness must cultivate 
a gentle heart. 
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Piety, — In his contributioa to Captain Franklin's 
•* Narrative," Dr. Richardson observes, speaking of 
the time of their greatest hardship and peril : 

^^ Through the extreme kindness and forethought 
of a lady, the party, previously to leaving London, 
had been furnished with a small collection of religious 
books, of which we still retained two or three of the 
most portable, and they proved of incalculable benefit 
to us. We read portions of them to each other as we 
lay in bed, in addition to the morning and evening ser- 
vice, and found that they inspited us on each perusal 
with so strong a sense of the omnipresence of a bene- 
ficent God, that our situation, even in these wilds, 
appeared no longer destitute : and we conversed not 
only with calmness, but with cheerfulness, detailing 
with unrestrained confidence the past events of our 
lives, and dwelling with hope on our future prospects. 
Had my poor friend been spared to revisit his native 
land, I should look back to this period with unalloyed 
delight;*' 

There are occasions, parallel to that on which Dr. 
Richardson so sensibly experienced the comforts of 
religion, which, sooner or later, fall to the lot of all, 
and in which all seek its sustaining aid : — in the be- 
reavement of those whom we have loved, on the bed 
of sickness, in overwhelming earthly calamity, the 
creature seeks his Creator. 

Seasons, again, are there, and scenes, in which exter- 
nal Nature wakes the same thoughts within us : — in the 
stillness of the night, — in the silent early morning, — 



when solitarily gazing from some eminence over the 
illimitable ocean, — in the depths of forests, — a feeling 
of awe creeps over the frame : man is alone vnth his 
God. 

One may, when under these impressions, abstract 
their intrinsic deep and moving influence iirom hia 
settled faith, and distinguish something of the primi- 
tive mysterious impulse to acknowledge the unseeo 
and all-pervading Power. 

But what are the elements which reflection and 
knowledge add to that first impulse, to constitute the 
religion of a rational being ? What is the interval 
between the swell of the surge and music of waters, 
echoing in the cave where the wild Indian bends to 
Nature's God, — and the pealing organ and chora! 
voices, rolling their flood of harmony through the 
stately temples which Faith has dedicated to Heaven? 
1. Rational man, examining the natural world, 
discovers in everything the most striking suitableness 
of structure and disposition to important objects, that 
are so compassed and attained, — a wonderful agi-eement 
and reciprocal fitness, which it is analogically impos- 
sible to refer to an accidental concourse of atoms. He 
is compelled, by the laws of hia bebef, to attribute the 
existence of the world, such as he views it, to an In- 
telligent Cause, — to the operation of infinite power 
guided by sovereign wisdom. 
^^ 2. Examining the constitution of his mind, he finds 
^^v unalterable disposition to venerate truth and jus^ 
^^Bce. We deem that excellence to be part of Hit 
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maUtarej who gave the spprabfldoii c€ virtue «Qdi deep 
root Ml our beeoms; and we tuotatn^ tiKMse kilMMiit 
cRspontioiis as the nmral law of CM writtea ki nur 
hearts. 

& Looidi^ around tiK world, w« isiee that happi- 
ness 38 its prevaihig chasacter ; that eajoyvieiit and 
Hfe are prnnarily blended in ihe i^spensadons dT 
nature. Nay, that where pain «nd boAily distress 
exist, the intervals of suffering convey new senssftjons 
of delight unknown to the more fortunate. We ac- 
knowledge the beneficence oi God to <be the natural 
sirbjeot cf thanksgivnig and huniUe|iniyer. 

4. And who is ^ere who woufld not desire more 
ardently than any 'Other conceivable object to knowlhe 
intentions of his Maker by him ? Has iarod declared 
bis will ? Has He made a Revelation of his designs 
towards us, and of the means we may employ to pmh 
|Mtiate his mercy and sustaining help, towards crea- 
tures so frail as man? — It was seen afar by pro- 
phetic vision— -then followed the accomplishment of 
prophecy, and the declared promise and means ci 
redemption. They have been received by the wise 
and the good The dawn of true religion was alow 
indeed, and overcast; but at length the mists of 
superstition and error dispersed, and the sun of Chris- 
tianity shed its benign influence on the children of our 
planet. 

In the section which remains to complete this slight 
volume, I proposed to advert to intellectual cultiva- 
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' tion and the active pursuits of life. But the objects 
which I have last toiichi?d upon, have in some remark- 
able examples superseded all others, and have afForded 
a sufficient and an exclusively absorbing occupa- 
tion for tlie strongest minds. Of these, perhaps, 
the most remarkable is that of the philanthropist, 
Howard, in whom a puniuic exclusively moral was 
united with a force of character and determination 
never surpassed, — adequate to, and perhaps even more 
imposing than his beneficent purposes. 

" Tiie energy of his determination was so great, 

that if, instead of being habitual, it had been shown 

only for a short time on particular occasions, it would 

e appeared a vehement impetuosity; but by being 

riBJRtermitted, it had an equabihty of manner which 
jarcely appeared to exceed the tone of a calm con- 
•■tancy, it was so totally the reverse of anything tike 
turbulence or agitation. It was the calmness of aaa 
intensity kept uniform, by the nature of the liuniao 

Iiuind forbidding it to be more, and by the character 
Inf the individual forbidding it to be less. The habi- 
fltial passion of his mind was a measure of feeling 
■llmost equal to the temporary extremes and paroxysms 
tof common minds : as a great river, in its customary 
«tate, is equal to a small or moderate one when swollen 
to a torrent. 

" The moment of finishing his plans in deliba»- 
lion, and commencing them in action, vraa the 
I wonder what must have been the amount of that; 
bribe, in emolument or pleasure, that would havej 
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detained him a week inactive after their final adjust- 
ment The law which carries water down a declivity, 
was not more unconquerable and invariable than the 
determination of his feelings toward the main object. 
The importance of this object held his faculties in a 
state of excitement which was too rigid to be afiected 
by lighter interests, and on which, therefore, the 
beauties of nature and of art had no power. He had 
no leisure feeling which he cou]d spare to be diverted 
among the innumerable varieties of the extensive scene 
which he traversed ; all his subordinate feelings lost 
their separate existence and operation, by falling into 
the grand one. There have not been wanting trivial 
minds, to mark this as a fault in his character. But 
the mere men of taste ought to be silent respecting 
such a man as Howard ; he is above their sphere of 
judgment. The invisible spirits, who fulfil their 
commission of philanthropy among mortals, do not 
care about pictures, statues, and sumptuous buildings ; 
and no more did he, when the time in which he must 
have inspected and admired them, would have been 
taken from the work to which he had consecrated his 
life. The curiosity which he might feel, was reduced 
to wait till the hour should arrive, when its gratifica- 
tion should be presented by conscience, which kept a 
scrupulous charge of all his time, as the most sacred 
duty of that hour. If he was still at every hour, 
when it came, fated to feel the attractions of the fine 
arts but the second claim, they might be sure of their 
revenge ; for no other man will ever visit Rome under 
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I despotic consciousness of duty, as to refuse 
himself time for surveying the magnificence of its 
ruins. Such a sin against taste is very far beyond 
the reach of common saintship to commie. It implied 
an inconceivable severity of conviction, that he had 
one thing to do, and that he who would do some great 
thing in this short life, must apply himself to the work 
with such a concentration of his forces, as, to idle 
L fepectators, who live only to amuse themselves, looks 
I like insanity. 

" His attention was so strongly and tenaciously 
fixed on his object, that even at the greatest distance, 
as the Egyptian pyramids to travellers, it appeared 
to him with a luminous distinctness, as if it had been 
nigh, and beguiled the toilsome length of labour and 
enterprise by which he was to reach it. It was so 
. conspicuous before liim, that not a step deviated from 
■'^e direction, and every movement and every day was 
p^n approximation. As his niethotl referred every- 
thing he did and thought to the end, and as his exer- 
tion did not relax for a moment, he made the trial, so 
seldom made, what is the utmost effect which may be 
granted to the last possible efforts of a human agent : 
i~and, therefore, what he did not accomplish, he nn'ght 
f conclude to be placed beyond the sphere of mortal 
f activity) and calmly leave to the immediate disjiosal 
if Omnipotence." 
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II. Or iNTXltSCTirAL CuLTtTKE AND PKACTICAL 

ExBSTTcnc. 

Bs8ii»c» their use Uk fonaing our nM«al mature the 
kitdlectual powen require to be cultivated fet the 
•fdkiary buenieM of lille ; on a reasoaable occufMUioo 
ift which health c^ mind as HMich depeada, mid 
nuch n the tame way^ as health oC body o» physical 
exercise. 

Intellectual culture presents twa aspects ; it Biay 
be considered both in the stage ef prcpasation^ and ia 
ita residts; in the process c^ tuition, aad i» its aipj^ 
cation to the enlargement of knowledgie and to the 
conduct of affairs. 

The advantages of education are commonly undsr- 
valued. We see men, who, by sheer force of native 
talent, and without tutorage or instruction, raise 
themselves to eminent success in various walks, and 
not merely in the course of their business, but in 
their judgment of general affairs, exhibit enlarged and 
liberal minds, and express their thoughts with that 
correctness of language and logical arrangement, 
which we had expected to find exclusively the result 
of a liberal edneation. In consdering these instances, 
we are apt to overlook the benefit which the parties 
have derived from living in a highly-educated com- 
munity, the current literature of which they have 
access to, and profit by, at the same time that they 
are progressively winning their way into its higher 
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Circles. Every man in Englaud, whose industry and 
abUities raise hiiu above the conilitioD of a mere 
labuurer, has tlius before iiim and within his reach, 
materials of knowledge and reflection, which he may 
make, if he possess energy and talent enough, tlidi 
first step towards the highest fortunes. 

What is commonly called a regular education haa 
two especial uses. Intellectually, it is of service to 
persona of ordinary abilities, by giving them a common 
table^land of thought and knuwledge with those of the 
greatest. Morally, it benefits all alike, by early asso- 
ciating reflection with our duties, and couverting good 
instincts, and the influence of good examples and good 
}iabits, into principle, using the term in its most M~ 
larged and truest sense. 

Intellectual education may be said to have a three- 
fold object ; — to impart the habit of application and 
a taste for study, — to give the mind access to everjr . 
variety of knowledge, — to develope and improve tba 
understanding. 

Tlie first point is mure easily attainable than com-< 
mooly attained. The characteristic endowment of 
the human understanding is curiosity, or the thirst 
af(er knowledge ; it lias not to be created ; it is there 
already; but it requii-es the most careful encourage- 
it and direction. 
,The second pmnt is of prodigious impoctaacfr— 
IMDiidluui facti, qui bene crapit, babet. 
How many in middle life would prosecute 
studies, of which they feel the want, if they had 
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already commenced them. The difiBcul^ of ban- 
ning deten them* In hmguages, ancient and modern^ 
in history, in mathematics, in mental philosophy, in 
physics, in natural history, the mind of a youth at six- 
teen years of age should already be well imbued ; and 
the order in which I have enumerated these studies, 
IB perhaps the best in which they can be successively 
com m enced* 

The third point is to be attained by oonsideriDg' 
in what intellectual excellence consists;-— which being 
understood, it should be easy in indiyidnal casies ; by 
fostering those elements which seem backward and 
deficient in vigour, to give the mind its full ex- 
pansion. 

One distinction in the capacities of men is, that 
some are of a practical, others of a speculative turn. 
Whatever course of life an individual is destined to 
pursue, it is most desirable that both these casts of 
thought should be united in him. It is important to 
discern in a child whether he is of quick perceptions and 
ready associations, or more contemplative and disposed 
to reflection. Whichever is the weaker part, it should 
be strengthened with sedulous care. 

Another distinction, which tallies to some extent 
with the preceding, is, that some have a ready recol- 
lection of instances, while others use and recollect 
principles only. The profession of the law has a ten- 
dency to increase the first intellectual habit, philo- 
sophic pursuits to encourage the last. Neither are so 
good as both ; the first, with a subtle discrimination 
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differences, is not a less useful quality, than &. 
ready perception of resemblances, and turn for ge^ 
neralizing. 

Sotue minds have a great, others a little cast of 
thought, which may be incommensurate with their 
genei'at powers of reflection. Sir James Mackintosh 
has somewhere dwelt on this distinction between 
greatness of understanding, and greatness of talent : 
it is founded upon a moral difference. Where the basis 
of character is a narrow selfishness, every subject of 
reflection is likely to assume a contracted cast, i'rom 
being exclusively considered in its bearings upon 
personal advancement or gratification. He alone 
whose views and wishes comprehend the good and hap- 
piness* of others can possess a great understanding. 

There is a wonderful difference among men as to 
their love of truth ; I do not here mean as to their 
veracity, or to their power of discovering new truths, 
but as to their turn for being dissatisfied with any 
thiog faliort of truth. Many seem to read and think 

■ -(* When cwa adverts to freedom from BelfialmeBa aa oa element 
I rf character, oue is .led bj a Batumi transition to think of the 
mind of Woman. Women are jntellectnaily, as in voice andcom- 
t^exiou, imiirovcd children . Children are remarkable for their 
qaickni!sa of obaei'vation and Iheir imitativoncsa ; likewiae for 
their facile changes of mood and humour. The tact, and pliancy, 
and variety of a woman's mind aro the esponsion of theso gormB. 
Women, in general, liave inferior powers of reflection to men. 
TliiB ariaca in a great measure from (heir not having been culti- 
vated. When in a woman acquirement uud reflection are united 
with the qoickness of perception, and delicacy, and moral elevi^ 
tioD, which are her own, who ia there disputes her sovoi-eignty ? 
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00I7 to form coprirtcat opinioiiB. OdMn aw aet todst 
fiad, whaterar thor womp& at miodt widioae dKy aiture 
at knowledge. Certainly, the effect of partj ipirit » 
ta pitNDoCa die former dkpoiitioa of intcilaet^ Gcr< 
taaaiy, nothiag taoda lo omch to comet it» aa the 
purtidt of indiictiTe philoeophj. 

Or, iateUactuallj oomddefed, the love of troth bean 
a caDftant proportton to the natural force of the tia* 
darata&dii^, and its early ditcii^iiie in the pm»uit of 
truth*. Mathematical science beioDgs to the greatett 
affintsof the human intellect Itispureresson. There- 
fore it bears 00 direct and senrioeaUe relatioa to the 
alloyed thought of common epeculation. So pure 
mathematics render the nmid sceptical 00 other mat- 
terS) without giving it strength to resolve its doubts. 
It is not so in the application of mathematics to phy- 
flical science. One can imagine nothing more con- 
ducive to that love of truth which I am here speaking 
of) than such inquiries, which form the highest brancii 
odf inductive philosophy. 

It is not my intention to advert to the men- 
tal peculiarities which constitute partial talent. It 
is certain that some are born poets, others orators, 

* " Quid est Veritas ?'* Pilate aaked; « Est vir qui adest/* is 
the singular anagram of these words. No field of mental philo- 
sophy has more speculative interest than the inquiry into the 
nature of belief, in other words, than the analysis of the different 
ways in which the mind is capable of receiving conviction. In 
toy ** Outlines of Physiology," (fourth edition), I have endeavoured 
to distinguish these dififereuces with more precision than I think 
had been b«£ore attained. 
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painters, sculptorG, architects, musicians, that s 
have a readier turn for the exact sciences, otheis foi 
metaphysical research, others for sciences of mere 
dlwervatioa ^ or rather, that such persons are bom 
with talents which, properly cultivated, lead them to 
a superiority in either one of these pursuits singly. 

But independently of peculiarity of talent, but of . 
course modifying its results, there may be seen in all | 
understandings three elements, which co-exist in difc j 
ferent individuals in diiferent proportions. The I 
greatest understandings are those which unite them J 
Ijdl in their highest degree. These elements are jusd- 1 

Rib, comprehensiveness, originality. 

' ' By justness or soundness of understanding, I 

ftat quality, which renders one's conclusions gene- 

(dly right, or more frequently right than those of 
r"l»thers reasoning upon the same facts; or which 
enables a single mind to anticipate the collective 
judgment of the world. It may be equally displayed, 

»and is equally important, in science and in business. ^^^ 
It does not imply an enlarged mind, though it is a ^^H 
tfecessary element of the greatest ; but it necessarily ^^^| 
implies some portion of originality. A just under- ^^^ 
standing is one, which gives no predominance to any 
one relation of a question, but sees all its bearings in ii 

their true proportions. Its balance and weights are 
accurate. 

By comprehensiveness, I mean the habit of takin 

Klavged views; tlie capacity of embracing the most I 
tensive subjects; a mind with a wider horiz(»Kl 
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Budi an understanding ia not neoessarily a just un- 
derstanding. More than one signal instance might be 
cited in proof of this oondusion. The value of com- 
pridiensiveness on the one hand, and of scientific pur- 
suits on the other, is shown in this ; that although it 
is not difficult to find instances in science, of great 
understandings eminent for their justness (and. sub- 
tlety), as Wollaston\ or for their originality and 
bcddness, as Davy% without this element: yet it is 
impossible among men of science, to point out an 
instance of comprehensive thought, that had not allied 
with it the other two. In Young, (to seek a parallel 
in the same day,) is recognised this highest order of 
intellect— -the eagle flight— -soaring, however, far below 
the supreme dominion of Newton. 

Originality, or inventiveness, is the power of forming 
new combinations, of discovering new paths of specula^ 
tion, or new truths, of contributing to the increase of 
knowledge, or to the enlargement of thought It is 
the rarest gift, the most beneficial to the world, not 
always to its possessor. 

What is called Genius is great inventive power. 
It is always partial. But who shall measure its limits 
and circumscription ? 

There must be something mournful in the posses- 
sion of the finest genius, when directed to the advance- 
ment of science, or to the improvement of the social and 
moral condition of our race. It must feel itself alone; 
it must know that with its furthest flights its time 
has no sympathies ; that those who are to appreciate 
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its force, are not its living associates, — that its blossom { 
will be gathered on its grave. 

It may bo said that practically there are two ' 
ways of applying inventiveness ; one wisely, the other 
foolishly. Invention begins by conjecturing relations 
of phenomena before unthought of*. He who ia 
wise, and has this gift, when he has moulded a new 
hypothesis, bends all his acumen to discover a flaw 
in it. If he is not successful, he has reason to think 
that others will not be more so. The unwise person i 
on the other hand, who has a fertile mind, when he | 
has fallen on a promising conjecture, uses his ingt 
nuity only to find arguments in its support; such j 
an one is of coarse commonly wrong, and his mis- 1 
applied talent only tends to lead him furtlier into error. ' 
The conclusions of such au one, are like those of which { 
Seneca said, " Ista pro ingenio Jinguntur, 
sfientiee vi." 

This is the beat practical rule for one of an invea* 1 
tive mind. Let him use equal subtlety to disprove, I 
as to establish, the views which open on iiis fancy. ^ 
But that subtlety may become more penetrative, and | 

le path of inventive reflection may be made mote 

^aa liitherto shown so well as tlie Rev. Baden 
lU the use of analogy, la sugigestiug hypotheses in philoso- 
phical iuquiriea and aa an important element ia the inductive pro- 
cesa. I refer to his views, as expressed in Mb valuahle treatise 
receudj pubhshed " On the Connexion of Natural and Divine 
Trutlu" But analogy, though generally the Burest guide, and 
jirobably llie moet pluloBopliieal quality, of the uuderatandini^ 
will aouietimcB mislead ; and the most inventive minds use this] 
3 one only among many. 
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tamy woA weeaxe by uiiiig the guidanee of experic&ee 
Mid wudom. To those to whom meh stadaes «ie 
new, and not lets to those who have long cukivated 
Aem, Sir John HendieTs IniroimoHom to ike SH^thf 
of Natural Pkibmapkf most admiraU j explama aad 
exemplifies the steps of that inducti¥e method wbiA 
Bacon imfolded> by reference to the leading discoTe- 
ries m the history of physical science ; at die same 
timet that it not less admirably paints the indirect 
adrantages which accrue from such pursuits, and that 
worthy intdkctual delight, and true mental recreatkm 
and solace, which these sources fumnh. 

^A mind, which has once imbibed a taste £ar 
scientific inquiry, and has learnt the habit of apfdying 
its principles readily to the cases which occur, has 
within itself an inexhaustible source of pure and 
exciting contemplations : one would think that Shake- 
speare had such a mind in view, when he describes a 
contemplative man as finding — 

Tongues in trees,— -books in tlie mnning brooks,— 
Sermons in stones, — and good in everything. 

Accustomed to trace the operation of general causes, 
and the exemplification of general laws, in circum- 
stances where the uninformed and uninquiring eye 
perceives neither novelty nor beauty, he walks in the 
midst of wonders : every object which falls in his way 
elucidates some principle, affords some instruction, 
and impresses him with a sense of harmony and order. 
Nor is it a mere passive pleasure which is thus com- 
municated. A thousand questions are continually 
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srisiDg in his mtDd, — a thousand subjects of ioqui 
presenting themselves, which keep his faculties in con- 
slant exercise, and his thoughts perpetually on the 
wing, so that lassitude is excluded from his life, nod 
that craving after artificial excitement and dissipation 
of mind, which leads so many into frivolous, unworthy, 
and destructive pursuits, is altogether eradicated from ^^^ 
his bosom. ^^m 

" It is not one of the least advantages of these pur- ^^1 
suits, which, however, they possess in common with ' 

erery class of intellectual pleasures, that they are 
altogether independent of external circumstances, and 
are to be enjoyed in every situation in which a man 
can be placed in life. The highest degrees of worldly 
prosperity are so far from being incompatible with 
them, tiiat they supply additional advantages for their 
pursuit, and that sort of fresh and renewed relish 
■hich arises partly from the sense of contrast, partly 
(cperience of the peculiar pre-eminence they 
over the pleasures of sense in their capability ^^^ 
of unlimited increase and continual repetition without ^^H 
satiety or distaste. They may be enjoyed, too, in the ^^| 
intervals of the most active business; and the cabn ^^^ 
and dispassionate interest with which they fill the 
mind renders them a most delightful retreat from the 
agitation and dissensions of the world, and from the 
conflict of passions, prejudices, and interests, in which 
the man of business finds himself continually in- 'I 

Ivolved, There is something in the contemplation of ^^H 
general laws which powerfully persuades us to merg«>.^^H 
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ndividual feeliiig» and to oommit ou£Bd ves unreservedly 
to their disposal ; while the observation of the ctLoSf 
energetic regularity of Nature^ the immense scale of 
her operations^ and the certainty with which her ends 
are attained, tends irresistibly to tranquillize aiid r^ 
assure the mind, and render it less accessible to refai^ 
ning, selfish, and turbulent emotions. And this it 
does, not by debasing our nature into weak conw 
pliances, and abject submission to circumstances, but 
by fiUing us, as from an inward spring, with a sense 
of nobleness and power which enaUes us to rise 
superior to them, by showing us our strength and 
innate dignity, and by calling upon us for the exercise 
of those powers and faculties, by which we are suscep* 
tible of the comprehension of so much greatness, and 
which form, as it were, a link between ourselves and 
the best and noblest benefactors of our species, with 
whom we hold communion in thoughts, and partici- 
pate in discoveries which have raised them above their 
fellow-mortals, and brought them nearer to their 
Creator." 

But as life is not meant to be passed in contempla- 
tions even the most lofty, still less in recreations even 
of the most spiritual kind, as the human intellect is 
not to be exclusively dedicated to science and learn- 
ing, however worthy this application of it may be, — 
let me advert to the additional, and yet greater em- 
ployment of the highest parts and abilities, which 
may find place in the conduct of affairs, where specu- 
lation does not stop in thought, but has to govern 
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adtidi). To convey tlie impression, which I desire, I 
shall present the reader not with general remarks, but 
with examples*. I shall for this purpose, in conclu- 
sion of the present volume, introduce portraits drawn 
by kindred talent, of two of the most noble spirits 
that have adorned our history. 

The first is the character of an English noblcmanj 
whom civil discord drew from literary and philosophic 
retirement to shed liis blood in the Held. 

The second is the character of William Pitt) 
drawn by the Marquess Wellesley. 

1. I pass over Lord Clarendon''s account of Lord 
Falkland's early life, which has lesa interest than the 
extract which follows. 

' With these advantages (of rank and a good estate) 
had one great disadvantage, (which, in tiie first 

" To exemplify tlie tliree elements of intellect before dis- 
tinguished, in theii' application to the conduct of afiairs, one 
would choose fur the first instance, one, to whom (combined wiUl 
uoexceUed genius in that field nhere he has mx)st shoao) men 
nre agreed in attributing singular justness of thought and clear- 
ucBS of judgment in all. For comprehensiveness, witboat eqool 
justness, though with every quality groatly endowed, one m^ht 
select Burke. For iuventiveoesa, for boldness a^d promptuew 
of conihinatioD, Napoleon ; not that his grasp of thought was , 
less, nor his judgment less tme; but that neither of thefiO J 
elements in him bad fair play, boing contracted and warped 1^ * 
Ills egotism. So CLcsar and Alexander were greater. Yet not 
so great in their fete, — not Ceesar's rivnlling that im]>osing 
destiny, — which after Moscow, and after Leipsie, and after 
Waterloo, — when the last rosourcee of his gigantic accumuhitioii 
of power had been pat forth and crushed, — displayed him th^ J 
eiile-captive of St. Helena, — a single mind, sentinelled in that^<fl 
Atlantic fortress by Europe's fears. 
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mlrance into the world, is attended with too mudi ' 
prejudice,) in his person ant) ptvsence, which was in 
no degree attracting oi promising. 

" Hia stature was law, aod smaller than most men ; 
hia motion not graceful ; and his aspect so far from 
inviting, liiat it hnd somethhtg in it of simplicily ; 
and his voice, the worst of the three, and so untuned, 
that, instead of reconciling, it offended the ear, so tiiat 
nobody could have exj^ected music from that tongue ; 
and sure no man was less bobolden to nature for its 
recommendation into the world; but no man sooner, 
or more, disappointed this general and customary pre- 
judice; that little person and small stature was 
quickly found to contain a great heart, a courage so 
keen, and a nature so fearless, that no corajsosltion of 
the strongest limbs, and most harmonious and pro- 
portioned presence and strength, ever more disposed 
any man to the greatest enterprise ; it being his 
greatest weakness to be too solicitous fot sucU adven- 
tures ; and that untuned tongue, and voice, easily 
covered itself to be supplied, and governed, bj 
imnd and understanding so excellent, that the art 
weight of all he said, carried another kind of lustre 
and admiration in it, and even another kind of accep- 
tation from the persons present, thaD any ornament of 
delivery could reasonably promise itself, or is usually 
attended with; and his disposition and nature were 
so gentle and ob%ing, so much delighted in courtesy, 
kindness, and generosity, that all mankind could not 
but admire and love him. 
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" Though hia father's death brouglit no other con- 
e to him but a title to redeem an estate, inort- 
gaged ibr as much as it was worth, and for which 
he waa compelled to sell a finer seat of his own ; 
yet it imposed a burden upon him of the title of a 
viscount, and an increase of expense, in which he was 
not in hia nature too providentor restrained. Having 
naturally sucit a generoaity aud bounty in him, that 
he seemed to have his estate in trust for all worthy 
persons who stood in want of supplies and encourage- 
ment, as Ben Jonson and many others of that time, 
whose fortunes required, and whose spirits made theiu 
superior to, ordinary obligations, which yet tliey were 
contented to receive from him, because liia bounties 
were bo generously distributed, and so much without 
vanity and ostentation, that except from those few 
persons from whom lie sometimes received the cha^ 
racters of fit objects for his benefits, or whom he en- 
trusted, for the more secret dividing them to them, he 
did all he could that the persons themselves who 
received them should not linow from what fountain 
they flowed ; and when that could not be concealed^ 
iie sustained any acknowletlgment from the persons 
obliged with so much trouble, that they might well 
perceive that he was even ashamed of the little he had 
given, and to receive so large a recompense for it. 

" As soon as he had finished all those transactions 
which the death of his father had made necessary to 
be done, he retired again to his country hfe, and to 
his severe course of study, which was very delightful 
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to bim, as sood as he was engaged in it: but he was 
wont to say, that he never found reluctancy in any^ 
thing he resolved to do, but in his quitting London^ 
and departing from the conversation of those he enjc^ed 
there, which was in some degree preserved and con- 
tinued by frequent letters, and often visits, which 
were made by his friends from thence, whilst be con- 
tinued wedded to the country; and whidi were so 
grateful to him, that during their stay with him, 
he looked upon no book, except their very coo- 
versation made an appeal to some book; and truly 
his whole conversation was one continued convi" 
vifim philosaphicufnf or oonvivium iheohgivmn^ en- 
livened and refreshed with all the facetiousness of wit, 
and good humour, and pleasantness of discourse, 
which made the gravity of the argument itself (what- 
ever it was,) very delectable. His house where he 
usually resided (Tew, or Burford, in Oxfordshire,) 
being within ten or twelve miles of the university, 
looked like the university itself, by the company that 
was always found there. There were Dr. Sheldon, 
Dr, Morley, Dr. Hammond, Dr. Earles, Mr. Chilling- 
worth, and, indeed, all men of eminent parts and 
faculties in Oxford, besides those who resorted thither 
from London, who all found their lodgings there as 
ready as in the colleges, nor did the lord of the house 
know of their coming, or going, nor who were in his 
house, till he came to dinner, or supper, where all still 
met, otherwise there was no troublesome ceremony, or 
constraint, to forbid men to come to the house, or to 
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^lake them weary of staying there; so that many 
cainc tliither to study in a better eir, finding all the 
books they could desire in his library, and all the per- 
sons together, whose company they could wish, and 
not find in any other society. Here Wr. Chilling- 
worth wrote, and formed, and modelled his excellent 
book against the learned Jesuit, Mr. Notl, after fre- 
quent debates upon the most important particulars; in 
many of which he suffered himself to be overruled by 
the judgment of his friends, though in others he still 
adhered to his own fancy, which was sceptical enough 
even in the highest points. 

" In this happy and delightful conversation and 
restraint, he remained in the country many years; 
and until he had made so prodigious a progress in 
learning, that there were very few classic authors in 
the Greek or Latin tongue, that he had not read with 
great exactness ; he had read all the Greek and Latin 
fathers; all the most allowed and authentic ecclesias- 
tical writers ; and all the councils, with wonderful 
care and observation; for in religion, he thought too 
careful and too curious an inquiry could not be made, 
amongst those whose purity was not questioned, and 
whose authority was constantly and confidently urged, 
by men who were farthest from being of one mind 
amongst themselves, and for the mutual support of 
their several opinions, in which they most contradict 
each other ; and in all those controversies, he had so 
dispassioned a consideration, such a candour in 
nature, and so profound a charity in his conscience, 
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ibaft in those points in wbkh be was in Ms ewn judg- 
ment most clear, he never tliougfat the worse, or in 
any degree declined the familiarity of tliose who were 
off another mind, wfaieh, withoot qmadon, is an «xedU 
lent temper for the propagation and advancement of 
Christianity. With these advantages of industry, he 
had amemory retentive of all tint he hadfever read, and 
an understanding and judgment to applyit seasonsfaiy 
and appositely with the most dexterity and addresi, 
and the least pedantry and affectation, that ever mas, 
who knew so much, was possessed widi, 'of what 
quality soever. 

^ But idl his parts, abilities, and fSftcukies, by art 
and industry, were not to be valued, or mentiomd, in 
comparison of his most acoomplished mind and num- 
ners ; his gentleness and affability was so transcendent 
and obliging, that it drew reverence, and scune kind 
of compliance, from the roughest, and most un- 
polished, and stubborn constitutions, and made them 
of another temper in debate in his presence, than they 
were in other places ; he was in his nature so severe a 
lover of justice, and so precise a lover of truth, that 
he was superior to all possible temptations for the 
violation of either; indeed, so rigid an exactor of 
perfection, in all those things which seemed but to 
border upon either of them, and by the common prac- 
tice of men were not thought to border upon either, 
that many who knew him very well, and Joved, and 
admired his virtue, (as all who did know him must 
love and admire it,) did believe that he was of a tem- 
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""per, and composition, fitter to live in Republica Pl<t- 
tofbis than in Feeoe RomuU ; but this rigidness was 
only exercised towards himself; towards his friend's 
infirmities no man was more indulgent. In his coi>- 
versation, which was the most cheerful and pleasant 
that can be imagined, though he was young (for all I 
bave yet spoken of him doth not exceed his age of 
twenty-five or twenty-six years,) and of great gaiety 
in his humour, with a flowing delight fulness of lan- 
guage, he had so chaste a tongue and ear, that there 
■was never known a profane or loose word to fall from 
him, nor, in truth in his connpany ; the integrity and 
cleanliness of the wit of that time not exercising itself 
in that license before persons for whom they had any 
esteem." 

To this admirable picture I add, from another part 
of Clarendon's works, the concluding scene of Lord 
Falkland's life. 

" When there was any overture or hope of peace, 
he would be more erect and vigorous, and exceedingly 
solicitous to press anything which he thought might 
promote it; and sitting among his friends, often, 
after a deep silence and frequent sighs, would, with 
a. shrill and sad accent, ingeminate the word Peace, 
Peace ; and would passionately profess, ' that the 
very agony of the war, and the view of the calamities 
and desolation the kingdom did, and must endure, 
took his sleep from him, and would shortly break his 
heart,' This made some think, or pretend to think, 
* that he was so much enamoured of peace, that 
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would have been glad the king should have bought it 
at any price/ which was a most unreasonable calumny. 
As if a man, that was himself the most punctual and 
precise in every circumstance that might reflect upon 
conscience or honour, could have wished the king to 
have commited a trespass against either. And yet 
this senseless scandal made some impression upon him, 
or at least he used it for an excuse of the daringness 
of his spirit; for at the leaguer before Gloucester, 
when his friend passionately reprehended him tos 
exposing his person unnecessarily to danger, (for he 
delighted to visit the trenches and nearest approaches, 
and to discover what the enemy did,) as being so 
much beside the duty of his place, that it might be 
understood rather to be against it, he would say 
merrily, * That his office could not take away the 
privilege of his age; and that a secretary at war 
might be present at the greatest secret of danger;' 
but withal alleged seriously, * That it concerned him 
to be more active in enterprises of hazard than other 
men, that all might see that his impatiency for peace 
proceeded not from pusillanimity, or fear to adventure 
his own person.** 

" In the morning before the battle, as always upon 
action, he was very cheerful, and put himself into the 
first rank of the Lord Byron's regiment, then ad- 
vancing upon the enemy, who had lined the hedges on 
both sides with musqueteers; from whence he was 
shot with a musquet in the lower part of the belly, 
and in the instant falling from his horse, his body was 
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not found till the next morning; till when tliere was 
some hope he might have been a prisoner ; (hough 
his nearest friends, who knew his temper, received 
small comfort from that imagination. Thus fell that 
incomparable young man, in the four-and -thirtieth 
year of his age, having so much dispatched of the 
true business of life, that the eldest rarely attain to 
that immense knowledge, and the youngest enter not 
into the world with more innocency : whosoever leads 
such a life, needs be the less anxious upon liow short" 
a warning it is taken from hioi." 



2, Letter of the Marquess Wellealey, describing the 
Character of William Pitt. 

.... "In attempting to convey my recollections 
of Mr. Pitt's chaiacter in private society, I cannot 
separate those qualities which raised him to the 
highest public eminence from those which rendered 
him a most amiable companion. Both proceeded from- 
the same origin, and both were happily blended in the- 
noble structure of his temper and disposition. 

" Mr. Pitt's mind was naturally inaccessible to any 
approaeh of dark, or low, or ignoble passion. His 
commanding genius and magnanimous spirit were well 
destined to move in a region far above the reach of 
those jealousies, and suspicions, and animosities, which, 
disturb the course of ordinary life. Under the eye of ' 
his illustrious father he had received that ' complete 
and generous education which iits a man to perform 
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justly, skilfuUj, md magnamiiiouftly, all the offices, 
both private and public, of peace aiid war.^ 

^* Such an education, acting on mich a natural 
diapontion, not only qualified him to adorn the moirt 
elevated stations in the counsds of his country, but 
furnished him with abundant resources to sustain the 
tranquillity and cheerfulness of his mind. 

** He had received regular and systematic instruc- 
tion in the principles of the Christian religion, aiMl k 
the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England, 
and in every branch of ecclesiastical history. His 
knowledge in those subjects was accurate and exten- 
sive. He was completdy armed i^ainst all sceptical 
assaults, as well as against all fanatical illusion ; and, 
in truth, he was not merely a faithful and dutiful, but 
a learned member of our Established Church; to 
which he was most sincerely attached, with the most 
charitable indulgence for all dissenting sects. 

** No doubt can exist in any rational mind that this 
early and firm settlement of his religious opinions and 
principles, was a main cause of that cheerful equani- 
mity which formed the great characteristic of his 
social intercourse, and which was never affected by 
adversities or troubles. 

** He was perfectly accomplished in dassical Hteria- 
ture, both Latin and Greek. The accuracy and 
strength of his memory surpassed every example 
which I have observed ; but the intrinsic vigour of 
his understanding carried him far beyond the mere 
recollection of the great models of antiquity in oror 
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tory, poetry, history, aud philosophy. He had drawn 
their essence into his own thoughts and language; 
and, with astonishing facility, he applied the whole 
spirit of ancient learning to liis daily use, 

" Those studies were his constant delist and re- 
sort ; at Holwood in Kent, (his favourite residence,) 
and at Walnier Castle, his apartments were strewed 
with Latin and Greek classics; and his conversation 
with those friends who delighted in similar studies, 
frequently turned on that most attractive branch of 
literature; but he was so adverse to jredantry, or 
affectation of superior knowledge, that he carefully 
abstained from such topics in the presence of those 
who could not take pleasure in them. In these pur- 
suits, his constant and congenial companion was Lord 
Grenville, who has often declared to me that Mr. Pitt 
was the best Greek scholar he ever conversed with. 
Mr. Pitt was also as complete a master of all English 
literature as he was imdoubtedly of the English 
language. I have dwelt on this branch of Mr. Pitt's 
accomplishments, because I know not any source tiom 
which more salutary assistance can be derived, to chase 
from the spirits those clouds and vapours which infest 
vacant minds, and, by self- weariness, render retire* 
ment melancholy and intolerable. 

" But Mr. Pitt amply possessed every resource 
which could enliven retirement. No person had a 
more exquisite sense of the beauties of the country. 
He took the greatest dehght in his residence 
Holwood, which he enlarged and improved (it majr 
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be truly said) with his own hands. Often have I 
seen him working in his woods and gardens with his 
labourers, for whole days together, undergoing oonsi-. 
derable bodily fatigue, and with so much eagerness 
and assiduity, that you would suppose the cultiva- 
tion of his villa to be the principal occupation of 
his life. 

'< He was very fond of exercise on horseback, and 
when in the country frequently jdned the hounds of 
his neighbourhood, both at Holwood and Walmer 
Castle. 

** At the latter place he lived most hospitably, 
entertaining all his neighbours, as well as the officers 
of the neighbouring garrisons, and of the ships in 
the Downs ; and he was most attentive to his duties 
of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, which called 
him frequently to Dover, and sometimes to other 
ports. 

*< But in all places, and at all times, his constant 
delight was society. There he shone with a degree 
of calm and steady lustre, which often astonished me 
more than his most splendid efforts in Parliament. 
His manners were perfectly plain, without any affec- 
tation : not only was he without presumption, or arro- 
gance, or any air of authority, but he seemed utterly 
imconscious of his own superiority, and much more 
disposed to listen than to talk. He never betrayed 
any symptom of anxiety to usurp the lead, or to dis- 
play his own powers, but rather inclined to draw, forth 
others, and to take merely an equal ^are in the 
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tiie mirth of the hour, with no other care than to 
promote the general good-humour and happiness of, 
the company. His wit was quick and ready, but it, 
was rather lively than sharp, and never envenomed 
with the least taint of malignity ; so that, instead of 
exciting admiration or terror, it was an additional 
ingredient in the common enjoyment. He was 
endowed, beyond any man of his time whom I knew, 
with a gay heart and a social spirit. With these, 
qualities, he was the life and soul of his own society ; 
his appearance dispelled all care ; liis brow was never 
clouded, even in the severest public trials; and joy,, 
and hope, and confidence, beamed from his countenance 
in every crisis of difficulty and danger. 

" He was a most affectionate, indulgent, and bene- 
volent friend, and so easy of access, that all his 
acquaintance in any embarrassment would rather resort 
to him for advice than to any person who might be 
supposed to liave more leisure. His heart was always 
at leisure to receive the communications of his friends, 
and always open to give the best advice in the most 
gentle and pleasant manner. 

" It 13 a melancholy but a grateful task to pay 
this tribute to the memory of my departed friend. 
Aiitme atnornegotii nuscepH fallil,— or the character 
which I have endeavoured to draw is not less just 
and true, than it is amiable and excellent; and I can- 
, not resist the conclusion that a pure and clear cou- 
inust have been the original source of such 
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UDifbrm dieerfiiloen and gaiety of «finL The truth 
which I have asserted, I possessed ample means of 
knowing. From the year 1783, to 17d7» I Hyed in 
habits of the most confidential friendship with Mn 
Pitt. 

<< In the year 1797' ^ ^"^^ appointed GrovenKU"- 
General of India, and in the month of September in 
that year, I went to Walmer Castle to meet Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Dundas, and to receive my last instructions. 
I found Mr. Pitt in the highest spirits, entertaining 
officers and country gentlemen with his usual hospi« 
tality. Amongst others, Admiral Duncan was his 
constant and favourite guest His fleet was then in 
die Downs, preparing for the memorabk victory of 
Camperdown. Ttie Admiral was a lively and jovial 
companion, and seemed to be quite delighted with 
Mr. Pittas society. I embarked for India early in the 
numth of November, 17d7) ^uid I returned to England 

ml806. 

« « « « « 

«< On my arrival in England, in January, 1806, 
Mr. Pitt was at Bath ; I wrote to him, and I re- 
ceived from him a very kind invitation to meet him 
at Putney-hilL I met him accordingly in the second 
week in January, and I was received by him with 
his usual kindness and good humour. His spirits 
appeared to be as high as I had ever seen them, and 
his understanding quite as vigorous and dear. 

<^ Amongst other topics, he told me, with great 
kindness and feeling, that since he had seen m^ he 
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^^P had been happy to become acquainted \nth my brother 

Arthur, of whom he spoke In the warmest terms of 

commendation. He said, ' I never met any unihtary 

^^ <^cer with whom it was so satisfactory to converse. 

^^L He states every difficulty before he undertakes any ser- 

^^B vice, but none after he lias undertaken it.^ 

^^ " But, notwithstanding Mr. Pitt's kindness and 

cheerfulness, I saw that the hand of death was fixed 

upon him. This melancholy truth was not known 

nor believed by either his friends or opponents. In 

the number of the latter, to my deep affliction, I found 

my highly respected and esteemed friend, Lord Gren- 

ville ; and I collected that measures of the utmost 

hostility lo Mr. Pitt were to be proposed, in both 

^^ houses, at the meeting of Parliament, 

^H " I warned Lord Grenville of Mr. Pitt's approach- 

^H ing death. He received the fatal intelligence with the 

^™ utmost feeling, in an agony of tears, and immediately 

determined that all hostility in Parliament shoidd be 

suspended. Mr. Pitt's death soon followed*. 

" If any additional evidence were required of the 

excellence of his social character, it would be found 

abundantly in the deep sorrow of a most numerous 

class of independent, honest, and sincerely attached 

friends, who wept over the loss of his benevolent and 

^^ affectionate temper and disposition, with a degree of 

^H heartfelt grief which no political sentiment could pro- 

^^B duce. Many of these were assembled at the sad 



* Parliament met on tlie 31st, Mr. Fitt (liod on the 23rd 
Uanuarj', 1806. 
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ceremony of his funeral ; with them I paid the last 
offices to his honoured memory. We attended him to 
Westminster Abbey. There the grave of his illus- 
trious father was opened to receive him, and we saw 
his remains deposited on the coffin of his veneratec^ 
parent What grave contains such a father, and such 
a son ? What sepulchre embosoms the remains of so 
much human excellence and glory ? *^ 

* Quarterly Review, October, IS36. 
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